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PREFACE 
She Honorable Furnifold McLendel Simmons was 


an active participant in North Carolina politics for 

fully a half century. His influence was practically 
dominant for three decades, and for thirty-two years he rep- 
resented that State in Congress, two years in the House of 
Representatives and the rest of the time in the Senate. Few 
men in the history of our nation have had a longer record of 
public service. 

In 1933 he gave to Duke University such of his papers 
as he was then able to locate, with the request that I write 
his biography. This was a weighty assignment, which I 
accepted with considerable hesitation, and its completion 
may require several years. It will be necessary for me to 
examine not only the large bulk of correspondence which 
he has deposited in Duke University but the personal letters 
of many of his contemporaries, not only his record in Con- 
gress but that of his colleagues and opponents as well. And 
the task also requires that I attempt to find the large bulk 
of his personal papers which have been temporarily lost. 

Mr. Simmons’s health is still excellent for a man of his 
age, and his remarkable industry and clear memory have 
been very helpful in the search for information and under- 
standing. In intermittent interviews extending over the 
last three years he has not only guided me to materials rel- 
ative to the contemporary history of the United States, but 
has patiently recounted to me what he considers to be the 
main features of his long public career, pointing out his 
significant policies and activities as well as his most effec- 
tive public addresses. 

The first fruits of our collaborative efforts are now 
offered to the public with the conviction that they have no 
little historical importance and the hope that they will 
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throw some light on the vexing problems of the present day. 
For the moment I am content that a statesman who par- 
ticipated in the events of a significant and critical period in 
our history speaks for himself. It is only right that he 
should be permitted to do so. 

His brief memoirs have been recorded practically as he 
dictated them, although I have supplied the headings and 
have checked here and there an uncertain date or supplied 
the full name or initials of a contemporary mentioned only 
by his surname. The addresses included in this volume are 
those which we consider the most typical of the man and the 
period. As a rule, Mr. Simmons stressed facts more“than 
style, but at times he was capable of oratorical flights on 
the hustings such as were demanded by the popular audi- 
ences of the day. The main burden of his utterances re- 
lated to good government, the Negro issue, prohibition, the 
tariff, internal revenue, the control of Big Business, and 
other economic questions; and the speeches now presented 
deal mainly with these matters. Since he was always his- 
torically minded, he not infrequently dwelt on historical 
background or fell into reminiscence during his speeches, 
and narrated events which can hardly fail to engage the 
attention of all who are interested in the past. And it may 
be doubted whether any of his contemporaries had a firmer 
grasp of tariff and taxation. 

Although Mr. Simmons is a modest man, it is evident 
that he takes some pride in his record; but it is just as evi- 
dent that he is more interested in truth than in eulogy. He 
observed to me on one occasion that many a statesman had 
been injured by the lavish praise of a biographer. In a 
speech delivered at Charlotte in September, 1912, he said: 
‘‘Of course I do not claim that during the twelve years I 
have been in the Senate I have made no mistakes, but upon 
my record as a whole I stand and confidently appeal to it. 
IT am not running from it; I am running on it.’’ His atti- 
tude is now the same with respect to his entire public career. 
A few weeks ago, after he had finished his memoirs, he 
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made the following remarks with convincing sincerity: ‘‘I 
have tried to promote the best interests of North Carolina 
and the Nation. I may have erred at times, but my inten- 
tions have been honorable; and I believe that on the whole 
my policies have been sound and constructive. I have little 
to regret and nothing to conceal. I resign myself without 
qualms to the tribunal of history. Doctor, I wish you to 
examine my record thoroughly and to feel free to write the 
truth. You may wait until I have passed on if you desire.”’ 

It is in this spirit that I shall undertake to draft his 
biography. I earnestly solicit pertinent information from 
his@riends and his adversaries to the end that I may dis- 
cover the truth. Any information given me, whether 
friendly or otherwise, will be deeply appreciated. 

In a series of addresses extending over a period of 
nearly forty years, one can hardly expect to find consistency 
in punctuation and other matters of form. Except in cases 
of manifest typographical errors, however, I have tried to 
present an accurate reproduction of the originals. 

J. Frep Rippy. 

January 1, 1936. 
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I 
EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 


WAS BORN near Polloksville in Jones County, North 
Carolina, on January 20, 1854. I am the son of Fur- 
nifold Green Simmons and Mary McLendel Jerman 

Simmons. My ancestry can be traced back on one side or 
the other through the American colonial period to Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Scotland. I have never given much 
attention to the matter of ancestry, but my daughters can 
furnish the details. My Jones County plantation has been 
in the possession of the Simmons family for more than two 
hundred years. 

I was the second of five children, having two brothers 
and two sisters. One of my brothers died in infancy, and 
my two sisters died of fever in early childhood. My other 
brother expired in 1874, at the age of twenty-two—from an 
attack of meningitis, it was supposed—thus leaving me as 
the only surviving offspring of my parents. 

In this early period sanitary conditions were very bad. 
We drank surface water and had no screens, and malaria 
and typhoid were prevalent. Deep wells, pumps, and 
screens—those great boons for the health of the people— 
were not introduced until years later. 

The ancestral farm upon which I was born consisted of 
more than a thousand acres, and my father owned a hun- 
dred Negro slaves or more. My great uncle, Amos Sim- 
mons, possessed a still larger plantation and more slaves. 

I was a mere child when the Civil War broke out. The 
earliest war incident that I recall was the capture of New 
Bern by the Federal forces in 1862 or 1863. Burnside, the 
commander of these troops, came in through Ocracoke and 
the Neuse River. At our home we could hear the noise of 
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_ the cannon preliminary to the landing, and my father and 
I ventured out to see what was happening. A short dis- 
tance outside of New Bern we met soldiers fleeing in panic, 
and of course we hurried back home. New Bern was held 
by the enemy during the remainder of the war. There were 
Confederate soldiers on one side of our plantation and Fed- 
eral soldiers on the other; and both armies helped them- 
selves to my father’s personal property. In consequence, 
we soon moved to Kenansville, where I recall that there 
was a sword factory. 

Although my father, who was born in 1825 or 1826, had 
held a commission in the Polloksville Company of volun- 
teers during the Mexican War, he never became a soldier 
in the Confederate armies. I had an uncle, however, who 
died of disease while in the military service of the South. 
My father was a Whig, and was strongly opposed to seces- 
sion, but he was nevertheless an ardent friend of the Con- 
federacy. During the war he was a member of the State 
legislature. 

I also recall the issuance of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. By this time many of the Negroes had already 
gone across the Federal lines. Most of the rest left the 
plantations after the news of the proclamation arrived, but 
a few remained and continued loyal to their former mas- 
ters. The present generation will never fully realize the 
terrible conditions which followed the war, the horrors and 
the debauchery that resulted from Negro domination and 
the drunkenness encouraged by the many open saloons. The 
Negro was ignorant, brutal, and violent. Occasionally 
whole families of whites were wiped out during the night. 
No white person went to bed without a gun in reach. 

My father had as good an education as the average 
planter of the district, for he spent one or two years at 
Wake Forest College; and since I revealed a studious dis- 
position, he was determined that I should have the best 
opportunities the State afforded. While a small boy I 
attended an academy at Kenansville, a log schoolhouse near 
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my father’s home, Thomas Whittaker’s boarding school 
some fifteen miles beyond Trenton, and Joseph Kinsey’s 
Academy, then at Pleasant Hill, in Jones County. The cur- 
ricula of the day stressed Latin, Greek, mathematics, spell- 
ing, and reading, but I was never a good scholar in the 
classics. By the time I was fourteen I was ready for 
college. | 

There were three country churches within reach of my 
home: Piney Grove, Baptist; Oak Grove, Methodist; and 
Lee’s Chapel, which was a sort of union church. Both my 
father and my mother were Baptists, my mother a very 
loyal and ardent member of that denomination. I fre- 
quently went to church, where the sermons lasted an hour 
or two and the prayers were correspondingly long. The re- 
ligious assemblies often continued all day, with ‘‘dinner on 
the ground’’ and numerous sermons sometimes interrupted 
by shouting. I do not recall that I was deeply influenced 
by this religious environment. The mainsprings of my as- 
piration were touched off in school more often than in 
church, and at all times by my father and my mother. The 
greatest teacher I ever had outside of my home and before 
I went to college was Joseph Kinsey, who gave me his gen- 
tle and inspiring personal attention and advice, and on one 
occasion drove for miles to see me during a vacation period. 
I never joined any church, but I was, and am, kindly dis- 
posed toward them all. 

I think it was in the fall of 1868 that I entered Wake 
Forest College with my older brother. But since he was 
not much interested in books, we soon dropped out; and in 
1870 I was sent along with a Methodist cousin to Trinity 
College, then located near High Point in Randolph County. 

There I was the youngest member of my class, for many 
of the students were mature men with beards, some of them 
ex-soldiers. One of my classmates was W. H. Pegram, an 
excellent student who later married the daughter of Brax- 
ton Craven, the president of Trinity, and became a pro- 
fessor of science in the institution. Another was J. A. 
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Lockhart, who afterward was a member of Congress. A 
third was J. D. Hodges, who later became the head of 
Augusta Seminary in Davie County. I was a year ahead 
of Lee S. Overman, who was to be my colleague in the Sen- 
ate for a quarter of a century. 

Pegram made the highest grade in the class, and I be- 
lieve I came next; but since I attended the college only three 
years before graduation, second honors went to a student 
named Simpson, who later became a college professor. I 
do not recall that we had prizes or organized athletics, but 
we had able teachers, men of considerable learning with 
strong personalities. There were only five or six instrue- 
tors: Craven in philosophy and metaphysics, Johnson in 
mathematics, Ganaway in Latin, Carr in Greek and modern 
languages, and two or three others. I never became a 
thorough student of the classics, but I easily mastered Ger- 
man—perhaps because I had German blood in my veins! 
Only about a hundred and fifty students were at Trinity in 
my day, and the college was supported by tuitions, fees, and 
a small appropriation from the Methodist conferences of 
the State. 

As a teacher, Doctor Craven made a profound impres- 
sion upon me. He was eloquent, his personality was re- 
markable, and he seemed to love me as a son. He employed 
the lecture method and seldom called on us for recitations. 
Whenever he asked a question, it was usually directed at 
me. I doubt whether the South has produced many abler 
educators. He emphasized character and independent 
thinking, and I am more indebted to him than to any other 
man with the sole exception of my father. , 

Almost the only student activity at old Trinity was the 
literary society. There were two of these organizations, 
and most of the students assembled for debate in one or 
the other every Saturday evening. We usually debated his- 
torical or political questions. I recall that Walter Hines 
Page, who was there at the time, was a fair debater, but 
most remarkable as a writer. He always wrote out and 
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read his speeches, and he never failed to set forth the fun- 
damentals of his subject. As many as twenty speakers 
participated in these debates once each week. 

The presidents of the societies were elected each year 
from the Senior class, and at the appropriate time I an- 
nounced my candidacy. Lockhart also was a candidate for 
the honor, and after an ardent campaign I beat him by one 
vote, whereupon he raised the question of legality, asserting 
that the by-laws of the society had been violated. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the matter. Lockhart 
presented his case first in an eloquent speech, and then my 
turn came. I merely stated that I did not desire the office 
if there was any doubt regarding my title, and asked for 
another election. My attitude made a favorable impres- 
sion; in the new election I was victorious by three votes. 

While I was at Trinity the first fraternity was or- 
ganized, the Alpha Tau Omega, and I became a charter 
member. One or two others soon followed, but they did not 
detract much interest from the literary societies, which con- 
tinued to be important institutions. They not only afforded 
training in public speaking but stimulated the study of his- 
tory and politics at a time when there were few formal 
courses in either subject. 

After my graduation I seldom returned to Trinity. I 
was busy with my legal practice and with politics, the col- 
lege was far away, and the roads were bad. I recall, how- 
ever, that I went back in 1885 and delivered the annual 
Alumni Address. Seven years later the college was moved 
to Durham, where it soon received the patronage of the 
Dukes. 

About the year 1928 I drove with an engineer of the 
United States government from Wilmington to Winston- 
Salem, and when we reached the vicinity of the old Trinity 
campus, I suggested that we turn aside from the main high- 
way and visit the former site of the college. We made a 
detour and presently approached from the front. The old 
building was gone, and a new consolidated high school had 
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taken its place. I felt it was unfortunate that the ancient 
structure had not been preserved. I then visited the play- 
ground where we used to have our simple games, and found 
there a group of boys playing basket ball. Little remained 
to remind me of happy, formative years that had passed. 
Perhaps there were still standing a few trees and shrubs 
which had been planted and tended by the students of my 
generation, when students were expected to care for the 
campus. 


IT 
ATTORNEY 


I NEVER ATTENDED a law school or had a preceptor in juris- 
prudence. Soon after graduating from Trinity College I 
secured the books prescribed by the Superior Court and set 
to work on them with interest and intensity. I read Coke 
and Kent and Blackstone, and followed the cases on impor- 
tant topics through the indexes of the court reporters. I 
also found time to read Carlyle, Macaulay, and Disraeli, 
especially the latter’s philosophic novels; but the work 
which had profoundest influence on me at this time, and the 
one which left the most lasting impression of any book that 
I ever read, was Alexander Stephens’s Constitutional View 
of the War between the States. I have never been an omniy- 
orous reader, for after I became absorbed in polities I 
had little time for general reading. Whatever books I read, 
however, I more than read; I studied them with diligence 
and care. 

The difficult questions which arose during my study of 
the law, I carried to New Bern, where I consulted my 
father’s attorney, Albert Gallatin Hubbard, a man of great 
learning, who still read his Latin and Greek classics. I took 
my examinations before reaching the legal age of twenty- 
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one, but I did not conceal this fact from the examiner. I 
frankly told him that I was seventeen days short of the age 
limit, and he raised no objection. He merely remarked that 
I could not ‘‘do much harm in seventeen days.’’ I passed 
these tests and was admitted to the bar early in January, 
1875. 

T returned with my license to my father’s farm in Jones 
County, and a few weeks later I married Eliza Humphrey, 
the daughter of Lock W. Humphrey, a retired lawyer of 
Goldsboro. In Jones County I practiced law for nearly two 
years, and was at that time the only practicing attorney in 
the county, for although another lawyer, Frank Koonce, 
was living there, he was not engaged in active practice. 

In the first case I tried, a case in the magistrate’s court 
at Trenton, an elderly lawyer named John F.. Wooten ap- 
peared as opposing counsel. It was a controversy between 
a landlord and a tenant with reference to a lien, in which I 
probably represented the plaintiff. I made a rather elab- 
orate argument, mainly legal, stating some propositions 
from memory, but I quoted extensively from a legal text- 
book. During the course of the argument Wooten ques- 
tioned the validity of my law and the authority from which 
Thad quoted. Knowing that my position and my authority 
both were sound, I lost my temper and we almost had a 
fight. I later became ashamed of my conduct and resolved to 
keep myself under restraint, but a few years afterward 
while trying a case at New Bern, my opponent, Judge 
George Green, called me a liar, and I flew at him. Friends 
pulled us apart, and once more I was rather humiliated by 
my display of temper. I never again had such a sharp 
personal encounter in court. 

Saturdays, which were most convenient for both my 
litigants and myself, were court days at Trenton. Some- 
times my cases were appealed to the Superior Court and I 
appeared there. The people, mainly farmers, were very 
poor, and the fees were small; but my neighbors were proud 
of me. I was young, men with college diplomas were scarce, 
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and I felt I was making a success. I longed, however, for 
a larger arena, and after some two years I moved to New 
Bern. 

At that time the personnel and standing of the bar of 
New Bern were unsurpassed in the State. At its head was 
Mathias E. Manly, ex-justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. Practicing there also were Charles Clark, 
a great advocate and orator; Henry R. Bryan, a man of 
vast learning and ability and later a justice of the Superior 
Court; A. G. Hubbard, to whom I have already referred; 
Augustus Seymour, afterward a Federal district judge and 
generally recognized as a most talented lawyer; and L. J. 
Moore, then solicitor of that district, whose ability, in erim- 
inal practice at least, has rarely been surpassed. There 
were also a number of ambitious young lawyers who were 
soon to become noted throughout the State. 

A few years later, when I had already built up a fairly 
lucrative practice at New Bern, my father-in-law persuaded 
me to move to Goldsboro, where I formed a copartnership 
with W. T. Faircloth, who afterward became Chief Justice 
of North Carolina. But I liked New Bern better, and after 
a year I dissolved this firm and returned. 

I then formed another copartnership under the name of 
Manly, Simmons, and Manly, an organization composed of 
Mathias E. Manly, his son Clement, and myself. M. E. 
Manly, an old-fashioned Southern gentleman, one of the 
most courtly men I ever knew, acted merely as consulting 
associate. Then a man of ripe years, he died in a short 
time; but Clement and I continued as partners until about 
1887, when I decided I could not look after my practice and 
serve the people of my district, who had sent me to Con- 
egress in 1886. Clement Manly thereupon formed a connec- 
tion with Owen Guion, but in a few years Guion also was 
elected to office. Young Manly, who was always generous 
and ever a good story-teller, was fond of relating the quaint 
remark of an old farmer who said that the people first 
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took Simmons and then Guion from the firm, selecting the 
best man each time. 

Manly, however, was a gentleman of superior talents. 
He later moved to Winston, became general counsel for the 
Southern Railway, holding the position until shortly before 
his death, and justly earned the reputation of being one of 
the most gifted lawyers of the entire State. An attorney 
of excellent training and broad culture, he was one of the 
most charming men I have ever known. Robert Glenn, who 
became chief executive of North Carolina in 1905, was 
Manly’s first associate at Winston-Salem. 

At New Bern we soon drew to ourselves a large and 
moderately profitable practice, which embraced five or six 
counties. I appeared in many cases, both civil and criminal. 
I was especially fond of criminal practice, and during one 
court session I participated in seven capital cases. One 
was a murder trial in Pamlico County; another required me 
to defend a Negro who was accused of killing his wife. 

Our circuit was soon expanded so as to embrace Hyde 
County. Asa lawyer, I made my first visit to that county at 
the behest of two warm friends of New Bern, who accom- 
panied me. In fact, one of these friends owned the boat on 
which we traveled. By coincidence the first legal employ- 
ment offered me in Hyde County was in connection with a 
murder trial which involved two men related to my New 
Bern friends. The murder had taken place two days before 
the court convened at Swan Quarter, the county seat. The 
accused had killed a drunken man while trying to eject him 
from a ballroom. Of course my friends would have pre- 
ferred that I be employed as attorney for the defendants. 
But they had already engaged their counsel: Lewis Latham, 
leader of the bar in eastern North Carolina; George Brown, 
who became afterward a superior judge and then Chief Jus- 
tice of the State; and Charles Warren of Washington, 
North Carolina, the father of Lindsey Warren. It was the 
solicitor of the district who offered to employ me. He 
wished me to assist him in prosecuting the case. 
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I did not accept until I had consulted my friends. I said 
to them: ‘‘If I take this case, I shall do all I can to dis- 
charge my duty as prosecuting attorney and win the case.’’ 
Appreciating my position, they raised no objection. 

I knew the solicitor well, and the case was tried with 
Judge Avery of Morganton presiding. The solicitor per- 
mitted me to do most of the examining and cross-examining. 
He insisted, however, on making the opening speech. Trust- 
ing me to present a more elaborate exposition, he did not 
talk long. Brown and Latham then made masterful ad- 
dresses to the jury, and I had the last word for the State. 
I closed the case with a speech lasting nearly two hours. 
Feeling that I was in the public eye of the county and that 
what I did on this occasion would have much influence on 
my future career in the section, I had sat up all the previous 
night thoroughly mapping out the course of my argument. 
Although we lost the case—the jury hung for some time 
and then acquitted the defendants—I regard this as one of 
my ablest arguments. Brown, Latham, and Judge Avery 
all spoke of it in most complimentary terms, the people of 
the county were lavish in their praise, and the effort 
brought me many a case in Hyde County. 

After the sessions were over in this locality, we returned 
home by boat. High winds delayed our departure, and it 
was while waiting for calmer weather that I played my first 
and only game of poker. I sat down with Latham, Brown, 
and Rodman, the latter an attorney for the Norfolk and 
Southern Railway, early on the night before we left, 
and played until dawn. I had with me a little money of my 
own as well as a small amount that I had collected for my 
firm. Although I possessed scant knowledge of the rules 
of the game, I found it most fascinating. At first I won 
consistently, but later my luck changed, and before we 
arose from the table I had lost both my own funds and the 
money which belonged to Manly. I had not only to borrow 
a small sum to pay my hotel bill, but when I reached New 
Bern it was necessary to borrow still more to discharge my 
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obligations to my partner. I realized immediately that I 
had a real temptation to resist, and I resolved then and 
there never to be drawn into another game of this seductive 
poker. I have never broken that resolution. 

On our way back to New Bern we met another boat. 
Among its passengers were S. H. Gibbs and his daughter 
Belle, whom I then saw for the first time. I had lost my first 
wife in 1883, and in July, 1886, Miss Gibbs became my 
second bride. 

When I returned from the national capital in 1889 I 
formed in New Bern a copartnership with A. D. Ward, 
which continued until I withdrew from legal practice 
shortly after 1901. A short time afterward Matt Allen 
was taken into the firm; in 1896 Jim and Hd Pou were 
added, and we opened additional offices in Raleigh and 
Smithfield. 

During the last ten or twelve years of my practice I 
participated in several important and interesting cases. I 
shall refer briefly to only four of them. 

A few years after the membership of the firm was ex- 
panded Ward and I had a hard battle. We were employed 
by the plaintiffs in a civil action brought by Lewis D. Dan- 
iels of New Bern in behalf of his wife and her sister against 
Charles Fowler, a wealthy farmer and merchant of Pamlico 
County. It was charged that Fowler, as guardian of Mrs. 
Daniels and her sister, was mismanaging and dissipating 
their estate, and an accounting was demanded. Owing to 
the wealth and standing of Fowler, the suit attracted wide 
attention. The county was divided into two parties, and 
the contest resolved itself into a sort of political issue. 
Judge Norwood presided, and the trial, which occurred in 
Bayboro, lasted nearly two weeks. The attorneys for the 
defendant were Owen Guion, a gifted young lawyer named 
W. W. Clark, and William Caho, a local advocate of much 
influence in Pamlico. From start to finish the courthouse 
was packed, and I closed the argument with a speech that 
lasted nearly four hours. I had spent most of the previous 
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night reviewing the law and mastering the details of the 
evidence, and in conformity with my usual practice I talked 
in a conversational tone, rarely becoming impassioned. The 
day was very hot, and when I finished there was not a dry 
thread on me. The case was given to the jury shortly be- 
fore noon, whereupon I retired immediately to the hotel 
and went to bed. At midnight Ward awoke me with the 
news that the jury had decided in our favor. This was one 
of our greatest victories. And it was while I was in Pam- 
lico on this occasion (1898) that I was informed of my 
election for the second time as chairman of the State Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee. 

In 1899, as I recall, we took part in at least two stren- 
uous legal contests. An old and influential citizen of Lenoir 
County had killed his nephew, an ex-sheriff who was known 
to be a dangerous man. I was employed as counsel for the 
defense, with Mr. Rouse as associate, and Charles B. Ay- 
cock was the prosecuting attorney. Rouse and I decided 
not to put our witnesses on the stand. Since we were almost 
certain that some of them were lying and would be trapped, 
we felt that we would have a better chance if they were not 
allowed to testify. I also wished to have the opportunity to 
answer Aycock in a final speech. We hoped the jury would 
reach a speedy decision, but they stayed out for a consider- 
able time. The old man became nervous and began to seold 
us for not putting forward his witnesses. He felt that if 
he were convicted it would be our fault. The situation was 
very distressing, and I resolved never to follow this course 
again. Finally, however, the jury brought in a favorable 
verdict. Aycock, as usual, was quite chagrined by the 
defeat. 

The other case, a civil case, was tried in Wilmington. 
Once more Aycock was the counsel for the plaintiffs, as- 
sisted by Alfred Waddell, an ex-congressman of great abil- 
ity and a polished speaker. A certain Mr. McIntyre of New 
York, who had built the railroad between New Bern and 
Wilmington, had bought from a local land syndicate a large 
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tract near the right of way. He had made a considerable 
initial payment, but was refusing to advance the balance. 
He claimed that the syndicate had been guilty of misrep- 
resentation. Its members had asserted that much of the 
land was covered by a splendid growth of pines, but Mc- 
Intyre alleged that there were only a few pines, the rest of 
the timber being gum trees growing in swamps. The case 
attracted much attention, and Aycock was confident of a 
verdict of at least $20,000. The trial was held in Wilming- 
ton and lasted for two weeks. The jury refused to allow 
the plaintiffs a cent, and they had to pay heavy costs. 

Another important case which I recall was a railway 
ease. Alleging unfair appraisal of their property for the 
purpose of taxation, they brought suit, and my firm was 
retained as attorneys for the State. The case was tried in 
the United States Cireuit Court at Asheville, with Judge 
Simonton in charge. A Mr. Johnson of Philadelphia was 
the attorney for the railways, and he was assisted by an 
able lawyer from Raleigh. These lawyers had hundreds of 
affidavits to prove that their assessments were too high; we 
introduced hundreds to refute them. I made the chief legal 
argument for the State and was complimented by the judge 
and my opponents. I believe, however, that we lost the suit. 

During this later period we specialized in big cases. We 
usually stipulated a definite fee and tried to avoid operating 
as retainers of corporations or on the contingent-fee basis. 
We made little effort to secure small cases. When I retired 
from practice I was worth some $45,000. I was never 
greatly interested in accumulating money. In the main I 
was inspired by my devotion to the law and the courtroom. 
For a short time after I entered the Senate in 1901 my name 
was retained in the copartnership. 

A good portion of my savings was invested in country 
real estate. My ancestors for generations had lived on the 
land and were ardently devoted to country life. It was 
from them, I suppose, that I inherited my love for the soil. 
I have bought and sold many a farm, and while in the 
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western part of the State I was engaged in developing a 
real estate project at Winston. I suppose you may say that 
I have been land-poor during much of my life. In my more 
prosperous days I held the title to several thousand acres; 
I seldom invested my money in anything else. 


IIT 
IN STATE POLITICS, 1886-1908 


I mang, as I recall, two campaigns for the State legislature 
before I ran for a seat in Congress in 1886. I believe my 
first campaign occurred in 1874, before I was twenty-one. 
At any rate, I actively participated in polities for the first 
time in that year, when I made a speech in Jones County 
for W. T. R. Bell, of Bell’s Academy in Carteret County, 
who was a successful candidate for the State Senate. I do 
not recall the date of my other campaign for the State legis- 
lature. I was defeated both times; it was difficult for a 
Democratic candidate in the black counties in those days. 

I won my race for Congress in 1886 because of a division 
in the Republican vote in my district. Owing to discord in 
the Republican convention of that year two candidates, each 
claiming to represent the Republican party, entered the 
contest: a yellow Negro named James HE. O’Hara and a 
black Negro by the name of Israel B. Abbott. O’Hara, I 
believe, had been reared and educated in Jamaica or one of 
the British islands. A man of considerable ability, he had 
accumulated property and built a handsome home in En- 
field. Opposition was aroused against him by the report 
that black men must enter his house at the back while 
mulattoes were ushered in through the front door; and 
when I was denounced for dwelling on the race issue during 
this campaign, I replied that my adversaries had been the 
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first to raise that issue. My opponents challenged me to 
meet them in joint debate, but I refused, stating that I 
would face on the hustings none other than the legitimate 
candidate of the Republican party, and that this candidate 
had not yet been determined. Victory came to me by a small 
plurality after an active campaign. 

I took my seat in the national House in December, 1887, 
when I still lacked a few weeks of being thirty-four years 
old. Of course I did not play a very important role during 
my term, but I was conscientious. I was appointed to the 
Committee on Claims, and spent much time examining the 
hundreds of claims which were presented to that committee. 
I made a favorable report on twenty-five or more, most of 
which were granted. I managed also to secure post-office 
buildings for Henderson, New Bern, and James City; and 
I obtained an appropriation for constructing a road from 
New Bern to the Federal cemetery. 

For the most part I was a silent member, although I 
made a few speeches. I recall that I advocated the reduc- 
tion of the tariff, denouncing the cotton-bagging trust; 
urged the repeal of national internal revenues; offered 
some remarks in regard to a contested election in Alabama; 
and urged the Federal Government to improve the internal 
waterways of my native State. 

In 1888 the Democrats again nominated me to represent 
my district in Congress, and once more my opponent was a 
Negro—Henry P. Cheatham, a mulatto type. A coal black 
Negro also entered the race, but he mysteriously disap- 
peared from North Carolina before the election, being given 
a thousand dollars, it was said, to leave the State. Until 
shortly before the polling I expected to get a large number 
of Negro votes from the county of my residence—Craven 
County—because the Negroes of James City had been given 
a post office at my solicitation, and the construction of the 
Federal building at New Bern, as well as of the national 
highway from that town to the cemetery, had furnished em- 
ployment for a large number of the colored race. But 
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Cheatham destroyed my fair prospects by telling them that 
Boss Simmons and Boss Cleveland, if they were both 
elected, would ‘‘put them back into slavery,’’ justifying the 
step by the argument that it was too expensive to furnish 
Negroes work and wages! I did not obtain a vote from 
James City, not even that of the Negro postmaster! Cheat- 
ham won the election. 

In 1890 I announced that I would be a candidate again. 
Democratic opposition to my candidacy was anticipated 
neither by my friends nor by myself, but three weeks before 
the convention met, a committee representing the Farmers’ 
Alliance, which was a strong organization in North Caro- 
lina at that time, called upon me and presented a question- 
naire. They read over the list to me and informed me when 
they had finished that every member of the Alliance would 
vote for me provided I would accede to their demands. I 
waited until they had explained their position at length, 
and then remarked: ‘‘Gentlemen, I am very sorry I cannot 
sign your pledge. Some of your demands are unconstitu- 
tional; others are unwise, even dangerous.’’ They argued 
the matter with me for some time, until I finally told them 
that I would not agree to accept their demands even if they 
had my certificate of election in their hands. The Alliance 
then began to groom a man as my opponent, and since I 
realized that it would be bad policy to split the Democratic 
vote, I issued a statement withdrawing my candidacy. This 

-was shortly before I moved to Winston-Salem. 

After a year in the western part of the State I returned 
to New Bern. Then in 1892 I went as delegate to the State 
Democratic Convention, and in the summer of that year, 
much to my surprise, I was elected chairman of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee. This committee had met 
in Raleigh, and Jesse Grainger had nominated me for chair- 
man, referring in glowing terms to my previous energetic 
campaigns. I do not think there was any scramble for this 
position. The outlook for the Democrats was not hopeful. 
The former chairman, Richard Battle, did not covet a 
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position which promised to involve a difficult and discourag- 
ing campaign. 

Earlier in the year I had taken a prominent part in 
clearing away discords from the party. Populism was 
strong, and I had tried to assist in harmonizing the Pop- 
ulists and the Democrats. J had favored Elias Carr for 
governor and Professor Grady of Clinton as candidate for 
Congressman from my district. Both were rather populis- 
tic, and both were nominated by the convention. 

When I received the telegram notifying me of my ap- 
pointment as chairman of the State Democratic Executive 
Committee, I consulted my father, and he advised me not 
to accept. He feared that the politicians were looking for 
a scapegoat, for Democratic defeat seemed almost certain. 
But the State Committee had already adjourned and started 
home; it would have been troublesome to call them back to 
Raleigh; and I wished to avoid embarrassing the party. I 
accordingly agreed to serve. 

_ The political contest of 1892 was one of the sharpest we 
have ever had in this State. Two years before, the Farmers’ 
Alliance candidates had polled about 47,000 votes, and two- 
thirds of their strength was drawn from the Democratic 
party. In fact, in normal times, the Democrats had a ma- 
jority of only a little more than twenty thousand. But we 
thoroughly organized down to the last precinct, and an able 
group of speakers was sent out—Charles B. Aycock, Matt 
W. Ransom, R. B. Glenn, Locke Craig, Lee Overman, 
Josephus Daniels, the three Kitchins, Steven Bell, and 
several others. I made speeches only at critical points, but 
I scattered a large amount of literature from headquarters, 
and we reached practically every man in every precinct of 
the State. We also received a good deal of aid from the 
national organization, for early in the campaign I had 
visited Grover Cleveland at Gray Gables, Massachusetts. I 
told him that my people favored free silver and the removal 
of the tax from state bank notes, and came away not entirely 
satisfied with my interview, but not seriously discouraged. 
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As already intimated, the strategy of the campaign was 
to employ compromise and conciliation in order to bring the 
Populists back into the Democratic fold. But after we had 
gone as far in that direction as we felt we could, we laid the 
lash on those who persisted in their course. I made not a 
few enemies during that campaign, enemies among both 
the Populists and the Democrats. Edward J. Hale, who 
then had charge of the Fayetteville Observer, as well as 
several other Democratic editors, accused me of betraying 
the party in order to gain votes. Hale went so far as to 
write Cleveland that I was selling him out in the interest of 
the State ticket; the chairman of the National Committee 
sent me a copy of Hale’s letter. I replied that I had not 
time to answer in detail, but I gave assurance that Cleve- 
land would receive as many votes as any of the State candi- 
dates—and he did. 

The campaign was a success. Amid much rejoicing I 
returned to New Bern and my law office, but in the follow- 
ing March Senator Matt W. Ransom requested me to serve 
as Collector of Internal Revenue for the Eastern District 
of North Carolina; and when I replied that I had no desire 
for the position, Ransom called me to Washington and 
made a personal appeal. He wished to gain my support in 
the politics of the State. I went to see Senator Zebulon 
Vance while in the capital, arriving at his home about lunch 
time. Vance came out his front door with a napkin in his 
hand; indicated that he already knew the purpose of my 
visit; and said that in view of my most successful manage- 
ment of the campaign of 1892, I was entitled to anything 
that I wanted. I then returned to New Bern, and soon 
learned that my appointment was to be opposed by Vance. 
He and Ransom were having a row, and Ransom would not 
agree to support Vance’s candidate for the collectorship of 
the Western District. Hale, who was now after a consul- 
ship in London or elsewhere in Europe, had gone to the 
national capital and told Vance that I was behind Ransom’s 
obstructionist tactics, an assertion which was not true. I 
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went to Washington a second time and finally obtained the 
appointment despite Vance’s opposition. 

Vance was rather hot tempered, but he was a great man 
in many respects. After his death, my friend ‘‘Charlie’’ 
Buzby, who had married a niece of Senator Vance’s, told 
me that Mrs. Vance said her husband’s opposition to me 
grew out of his feud with Ransom and Cleveland over the 
question of patronage. 

Shortly after I assumed my new duties at Raleigh, the 
commissioner of internal revenue requested me to give up 
my chairmanship of the State Democratic Committee, and 
I did so without hesitation. I was succeeded by James H. 
Pou of Raleigh, whom I heartily approved. Although I 
was present at the State convention in 1894, I did not en- 
gage in politics very actively during that year. I was busy 
with my law practice. The Democrats were badly defeated 
in the State, for the Republicans and Populists effected a 
fusion and won practically every office subject to renewal 
at that time. Marion Butler succeeded Vance as Senator; 
George H. White, a mulatto, was elected Congressman from 
my district. 

In 1896, with Clement Manly, my former law partner, 
as State Chairman, and the Republicans and Populists 
again running a fusion ticket, the Democrats went down in 
defeat once more. William McKinley carried the State, 
Daniel L. Russell was elected governor, and Jeter C. Pritch- 
ard was sent to the Senate to take the place of Ransom. 

I was present at the State convention of our party for 
that year. We had little trouble in agreeing on Cyrus B. 
Watson for governor, but there was a sharp controversy 
over the question of endorsing Bryan or Cleveland, since it 
was supposed that Cleveland might wish to be nominated at 
the national convention. I sat on the rostrum, and after 
the selected speakers had finished, the audience called for 
me. During the course of my brief speech I made a bold 
assertion. I said in substance: ‘‘I am in favor of free 
silver. We need a broader monetary base in the interest 
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of the people. God has placed these metals—silver and 
gold—in the earth in about the proportion of sixteen to one, 
and I favor the acceptance of this ratio. I hold a Federal 
office under Cleveland; I regret to disagree with my chief; 
if he desires my resignation, he may have it at once.’’ This 
statement received much applause. 

My service as collector of internal revenue ended early 
in 1897 with the inauguration of McKinley. The next year, 
as unexpectedly as in 1892, I was chosen as chairman of the 
State Committee to conduct the ensuing campaign of the 
party. 

We initiated forthwith the greatest political fight that 
ever occurred in North Carolina, and I doubt whether there 
will ever be another like it. First I devoted myself to per- 
fecting my old organization of 1892; then I began the task 
of exploring the record of the Fusionists. Almost at the 
outset I obtained startling evidence of the misappropria- 
tion of State funds and the larceny of public property in 
connection with the Penitentiary. Governor Russell had 
appointed John R. Smith as superintendent of this institu- 
tion, but had removed him because of patent mismanagement 
and general immorality. Yet Smith had not been deposed; 
he had merely been compelled to exchange positions with 
J. M. Mewborne, who had been commissioner of agriculture. 
The facts regarding Smith had not been made public, but 
I soon obtained them and pilloried the culprit. 

I addressed several letters to various officials of the 
Russell administration, including a courteous note to Mew- 
borne, soliciting information.t Considerable time elapsed 
before I received a reply of any kind. Then on July 25a 
letter came signed by Mewborne, but it was pretty well 
known to have been written by Russell himself, who was an 
able and astute lawyer. The letter was vicious and shrewd. 
It made certain false and infamous charges against me and 
contained a threat to send me to the penitentiary. It was 
transmitted to the newspapers before it was mailed to me, 

1See this volume, pp. 518-526. 
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and I knew that the communication must be answered at 
once. 

I accordingly set to work, sat up all night, and finished 
the reply by daybreak. An hour or two later Richard Bat- 
tle, who had been chairman of the party before 1892, called 
on me in great excitement. ‘‘Have you read the Russell 
letter?’’ he inquired. ‘‘It is a dangerous document; it must 
be answered immediately; I have come to offer my assist- 
ance.’’” 

*‘T have already answered Russell,’ I said, showing 
him my night’s composition. Battle read it, pondered the 
matter, and said that he would not change a ‘‘t’’ or an ‘‘i.”’ 

My reply, which was dated July 27, was widely dis- 
tributed. It was sent out to practically all the newspapers, 
and sometimes my headquarters office force took as many 
as twenty-five thousand of the papers containing the letter 
and broadeast them again. Exposing the arrogance, cor- 
ruption, and degradation of Republican-Negro rule to which 
the State had been subjected for four years, this document 
was the first influence that deeply stirred the people of the 
State. 

During the campaign I secured the services of former 
Governor T. J. Jarvis to visit the bankers, the railroad offi- 
cials, and the manufacturers of the State, to represent to 
them the intolerable conditions prevailing under the Fusion 
domination, to persuade them that it was their duty to 
assist in effecting a change of régime, and to solicit funds 
for the campaign. Jarvis was engaged in this task for 
weeks, and was most successful in his appeal. From these 
economic leaders and from various Democrats of moderate 
means I obtained all the campaign funds I needed. Aid 
from the national organization of the party was not neces- 
sary, and we received none. 

The vast majority of the newspapers were on our side, 
White Government Unions were organized in all parts of 
the State, and our oratorical talent was thoroughly em- 
ployed: C. B. Aycock, Clement Manly, R. B. Glenn, T. J. 
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Jarvis, Claude, W. W., and W. H. Kitchin, Locke Craig, Lee 
Overman, Josephus Daniels, Francis D. Winston, Cameron 
Morrison, and several others. Many of these men paid 
their own expenses and never filed any bills. I filled the 
State with organizers who made frequent reports, and near 
the end of the contest Benjamin R. Tillman came over 
from South Carolina. I think the Red Shirt idea was the 
result of ‘‘Ben’’ Tillman’s visit, and the organization was 
strongest in the Cape Fear area. 

I myself made comparatively few speeches, my task be- 
ing to deal with some of the most dangerous assaults. From 
the western part of the State I received several letters dar- 
ing me to appear in that section. Nevertheless, I went. In 
fact, one of the most effective ideas I employed during the 
campaign was conceived at Wilkesboro, where I attended a 
meeting—perhaps it was a county convention—in August, 
1898. The people of this district were in a wrangle regard- 
ing the choice of a congressman, and I made the trip to 
assist in adjusting the dispute. While there I delivered a 
speech in which I described the humiliations and the horrors 
suffered in the black counties of the east. I spoke at length 
of Negro magistrates, commissioners, and congressmen: 
white men arrested and tried by Negroes, hundreds of Ne- 
ero office-holders, numerous black candidates running for 
office in the campaign then in progress.” The whites of this 
foothills area seemed unconvinced. They shook their heads 
and showed clearly that they did not believe what I was 
saying; whereupon I said in substance: ‘‘I see you people 
think I am lying. You are far removed from these dis- 
graceful occurrences. I am going back to Craven County 
and to other eastern counties; I am going to have photo- 
graphs made of these Negro officials and candidates; I will 
have the name of each Negro written under his photograph; 
I will have Judge Henry R. Bryan, whom you all know, and 
who is personally acquainted with these Negroes, certify 

2 Post, pp. 527-532, for details on Negro office-holders. r 
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that he knows them; and I will send you all of these photo- 
graphs.”’ 

This proposal aroused the listless audience to applause. 
“‘T)o that,’’ they said, ‘‘and we shall be convinced and take 
action.’’ It was in this manner that my idea of a pictorial 
campaign was born. I observed that many could not be 
convinced by words. It was necessary for them to view 
the situation with their eyes. I went back to Raleigh and 
began to send out the photographs. I filled the papers and 
their supplements with portraits of Negro officers and can- 
didates. The News and Observer employed a regular car- 
toonist to make caricatures of these Negroes, and I sent out __ 
thousands of posters filled with cartoons of these black men. 
At the same time the newspapers carried numerous ex- 
posures of Negro insolence and violence, as well as accounts 
of the crowds addressed by the campaign orators and rous- 
ing reports of the effectiveness of their addresses. But 
since the orators usually had only one speech which they 
repeated on all occasions, they did not permit large ex- 
cerpts from their remarks to get into the papers. 

We soon aroused great enthusiasm. We cowed the 
enemies, and then we were in a position to rout them. For 
several weeks, however, certain eastern counties feared de- 
feat or an increase of the Negro menace, for the blacks were 
being incited by hints of coming disfranchisement, which we 
denied. In Wake County, for instance, the Democratic chair- 
man came to me and declared he could not follow me in my 
wholesale assault on the Negro. He said he hoped to carry 
the county by means of some negotiation with the Republi- 
cans, but that such attacks would make it impossible for him 
to enlist Republican and Negro votes. ‘‘If you send out 
any more literature,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I shall have to destroy 
it.”’ I replied that I would erase the county from my books 
and let him run the campaign there as he pleased. After a 
fortnight or so the chairman, Armistead Jones, returned to 
my office and urged me to reconsider. He saw other counties 
falling in line with my methods while he felt that Democracy 
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was weakening in Wake. He begged me to take the matter 
in hand and resume the circulation of my literature. The 
same thing occurred in other counties—hesitancy to take 
the extreme stand for White Supremacy, threats to burn 
the literature sent out by my organization; and then a 
change of mind, a getting into step. 

On November 3, a few days before the election, I broad- 
cast another stirring appeal* to men of Anglo-Saxon blood 
against the disgrace of Negro domination. It was an ex- 
posure of the arrogance and rottenness of fusion rule, and 
a fervent plea to all white men to band together for the sake 
of good government and social and economic progress. A 
hundred thousand copies of this address to the people were 
sent out to every part of the State. While we dealt with 
graft and advocated the free coinage of silver, the keynote 
of the campaign was White Supremacy, and I believe,I was 
chiefly responsible for the choice of the issue. 

Our victory was overwhelming. Many Populists came 
back into the Democratic fold and a number of Republicans 
voted for our ticket. The Republicans won only a handful 
of places in the State Senate and House, and Governor 
Russell was so badly frightened that he slipped away from 
Raleigh immediately after the election. Marion Butler was 
also frightened. He left Raleigh for his home in Sampson 
County, and was met on the way by some of our boys who 
scared him almost to death but did not harm him. I had 
sent them to do this. We failed to carry only a few coun- 
ties, these mainly in the West. Russell did not give us 
much trouble during the remainder of his term, which was 
to expire in 1900. 

After the victory, we had a big jubilee in Raleigh, an 
account of which will be found in the News and Observer. 
Josephus Daniels wrote an editorial in which he said I had 
made no mistake during the entire campaign, and the Char- 
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lotte Observer for November 10 contained a complimentary 
and enthusiastic editorial. 

The election over, we soon set to work on the Suffrage 
Amendment. We were determined to change the constitu- 
tion of the State in such manner as to disfranchise the Ne- 
groes without depriving any of the whites of their right to 
vote. I enlisted the services of Daniels, who visited the 
governor of Louisiana, where an amendment with this pur- 
pose in view had already been drafted. I requested him to 
bring back the amendment together with information re- 
garding its operation. After a thorough investigation dur- 
ing which he interviewed many Louisiana lawyers and 
statesmen, he returned with a favorable report. 

In drafting the Suffrage Amendment I had the aid of 
several able men, but principally that of George Rountree, 
for forty years a bright star in the legal profession of the 
State, and of William Allen, a lawyer and a judge, with a 
fine mind and discerning judgment. Rountree was a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, and it was he who helped in- 
duce that body to submit the amendment to the people in a 
special election to be held in August, 1900. The amendment 
contained a ‘‘grandfather’’ clause exempting from disfran- 
chisement prior to 1908 all whose grandfathers had been 
allowed to vote in the election of 1867. Few, if any, Ne- 
groes possessed the right of suffrage at this date, and 
therefore few, if any, of the Negroes would be able to 
qualify under the ‘‘grandfather’’ clause. 

As chairman of the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, I commenced the campaign at once. We had a great 
deal of trouble in the western part of the State where a 
large number of white adults were unable to read or write. 
There it was contended that the literacy test would elim- 
inate many of the whites despite the ‘‘grandfather’’ clause. 
We promised forthwith that if the amendment should be 
accepted we would inaugurate an educational campaign 
that would enable all the white adults to pass the test by 
1908. This period marked the dawn of our remarkable edu- 
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cational progress. Our motive was political as well as 
humanitarian. We must educate our youth! This amend- 
ment and this promise in its behalf were the real beginning 
of our educational renaissance. 

The Republicans caused us further trouble by denounc- 
ing the grandfather clause as unconstitutional and threat- 
ening to carry it to the Supreme Court. If this clause 
should have been declared void, we would then have been 
left with a naked literacy test which would have debarred 
many whites from voting. Observing the opposition that 
was arising from this threat of disfranchisement, we had 
a special session of the legislature called in the heat of the 
campaign for the purpose of obtaining a declaration that 
the entire amendment must stand or fall together, and such 
a resolution was passed. 

I issued an enormous quantity of literature in defense 
of the amendment, the most effective document, I think, 
being a sort of catechism, which attempted to answer all 
objections to the measure. The catechism was my own idea, 
suggested by the method employed by Alexander Stephens 
in his history of the Civil War, the book which I had read 
and greatly admired in my youth. I also organized the 
State thoroughly, as in 1892 and 1898. 

The amendment was ratified by a satisfactory margin, 

and no attempt was made to have it declared unconstitu- 
tional. Lconsider its adoption one of the greatest achieve- 
~ ments of my life. Until we were rid of the incubus of the 
Negro balance of power, there could be no progress in the 
State. The blacks voted en masse, becoming the tools of 
corrupt and reactionary politicians, and their potential 
voting power tended to complicate and defeat every pro- 
eressive issue. 

But the victory may have been responsible for a griev- 
ous personal loss. In September, 1903, my father was as- 
sassinated by a Negro, who was perhaps seeking vengeance 
for what I had done. My father was shot while on his own 
farm, and I was in Raleigh when I received the news of his 
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death. When I reached Polloksville a mob was gathering 
to lynch the assassin, but I intervened, pleaded with the 
leaders, for my sake and that of my dead parent, not to 
commit this crime, and the law was allowed to take its 
course. After a trial which dragged along for several 
months and included an appeal to a higher court, the Negro 
was hanged. 

Reverting to 1898 for a moment, I should like to point 
out that in order to win that campaign I felt it necessary to 
make two promises which later became somewhat embar- 
rassing. I promised the various denominational colleges, 
which were then rather hostile to the State institutions, that 
I would not increase the appropriations for the latter dur- 
ing the session of 1898. Through Jarvis, I also promised | 
the large corporations that their taxes would not be in- 
creased during the biennium. Colonel Samuel A. Ashe ex- 
plained these promises in the Democratic Hand Book of 
1898, but after the legislature had been in session a short 
time, a railroad bill was introduced. The railway repre- 
sentatives complained to me, and I went to the chairman of 
the committee which had the bill under consideration—a 
Baptist representative from Iredell County—and told him 
that the promise must be kept. The matter was settled to 
the satisfaction of the railroads, but the Baptist representa- 
tive was angry. Later the executives of the State Univer- 
sity and the Woman’s College were aroused because of the 
promise relative to the appropriations for the State schools. 
This was especially true of McIver of the Woman’s College. 
But I told him I had made the promise and must keep it. 
McIver was greatly irritated. He said, ‘‘You have sold 
us out.’’ But the Baptist from Iredell was delighted. He 
exclaimed, ‘‘By Heavens, Simmons, hold them to the prom- 
ise!’’ I was bitterly criticized for these promises, but I 
felt then, and I now feel, that they were necessary. If we 
were to win, every controversy which tended to divide the 
Democratic vote had to be held in abeyance. 

Soon after 1898 the newspapers of the State began to 
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talk of me for the Senate. Although gratified, I was at 
first surprised. In 1899 Jarvis came to Raleigh to see me 
regarding the matter. He said, ‘‘You are young; you can 
go to the Senate any time you desire; but I am an old man 
and this is my last chance. I want to appeal to you to retire 
in my favor.’’ I replied that I felt it was now or never for 
me, and expressed regret that I could not yield. 

Shortly afterward Aycock also approached me on the 
question. I had known him intimately since 1892. I had 
assisted him in getting the appointment as attorney for the 
Eastern District in 1893. The people were already talking 
of him for governor in 1900. We were then together at 
Beaufort, attending court. He told me he wished to be 
Senator. He said he thought I would make a better exee- 
utive and that his qualifications fitted him for the national 
post. I replied that apparently the people had already de- 
cided the matter. Aycock finally acquiesced, and became 
one of the State’s greatest governors. 

In the year 1900 I was confronted by three opponents 
within the Democratic party: T. J. Jarvis, Alfred M. Wad- 
dell, and Julian S. Carr. Jarvis and Waddell soon with- 
drew, however, leaving the field to me and Carr, who had 
the veterans of the Civil War at his back and was very 
popular because of benevolences bestowed upon various 
educational enterprises and churches. He was one of the 
richest men in the State. 

I approached Carr and requested that all personal eleec- 
tioneering be banned until the Suffrage Amendment could 
be carried. Such an agreement was reached and observed in 
good faith. After our suffrage victory Carr announced 
that I had an unfair advantage on account of my organiza- 
tion, which would enable me to control the Democratic legis- 
lative caucus and defeat him. He declared that the people 
of the State favored him for Senator and that they should 
have their way. No State primary law existed at the time, 
but I told Carr that I was willing for the people to select 
their next Senator. 
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I then urged the State Democratic Committee to call 
a voluntary party primary and to stipulate that the Dem- 
ocratic legislative caucus should accept the result of the 
election. A little later Carr came to me with another re- 
quest. He wished that any citizen who would agree to vote 
for Bryan in the presidential election of 1900 should be 
permitted to vote in the senatorial primary. This would 
give many Populists who hated me access to the polls, and 
my friends urged me not to grant the request. Neverthe- 
less, I did- so and profited by the step, for although about 
30,000 Pepulists voted for Carr, the Democrats turned more 
and more to me. Many of them began to look upon him as 
a Populist! We had a vigorous campaign with speaking in 
almost every county. Carr pounced upon me, but I never 
mentioned him by name. Hach of us had a number of cam- 
paigners, and I defeated him by a vote of more than two 
to one. 

Julian S. Carr was a successful manufacturer, and a 
power in the Methodist Church. He was an honest, upright, 
generous, and public-spirited citizen. I had no disposition 
to make any public attacks on him, and none was made. 
Until the day of his death he continued to be a warm friend, 
and when I made my ‘‘maiden’’ speech in the Senate he was 
one of the very first to congratulate me. 

After eliminating Carr, I still had to confront Marion 
Butler, who made the senatorial race on the Republican 
ticket. Butler had had an interesting career. He had 
started out as a Democrat and had long been publishing at 
Clinton a paper called the Caucasian, which had made some 
contribution to the organization of the Farmer’s Alliance. 
He had also been prominent in the organization of the 
Peoples’ party in 1892. In that year the Populists nom- 
inated Dr. W. P. Exum for governor and ran a full ticket. 
Butler was one of the accomplished campaigners of that 
contest. He started his canvass in the western part of the 
State, and I sent Steven Bell to the region to meet him in 
joint debate. I soon found that Bell was hardly a match 
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for him, and selected Aycock instead. Even Aycock had all 
he could do to handle him. They finally swung around to 
Snow Hill in Greene County, and while on their way from 
that town to Goldsboro, Exum and Aycock had a fight. 
Exum knocked Aycock down, and was on the point of stab- 
bing him when Butler intervened and saved Aycock’s life. 
In keeping with his generous nature, Aycock sent me a 
telegram saying that he must discontinue his joint debates 
with Butler. He could no longer confront in bitter political 
contest a man who had saved his life. I then sent ‘‘Bob’’ 
Glenn, a powerful man, with a strong, eloquent voice, to 
deal with Butler. In 1894, as I have stated, Butler was sent 
to the Senate by the Fusionists. He was now seeking a 
second term, but I defeated him by a very large majority. 

Thus I went to the Senate, but of course I continued my 
intense interest in State affairs. In the campaigns of 1898 
and 1900, especially in the latter, we had promised to in- 
augurate for the people of North Carolina a progressive 
programme for the development of our resourees—moral, 
industrial, and agricultural. We said to them: ‘‘Help us 
overthrow the Republican bosses; help us eliminate the 
Negro ballot, which is the basis of their power; help us put 
away the Negro vote and the Negro issue, which hitherto 
have tended to veto all progressive measures—and we 
promise you that this State shall go forward as never be- 
fore.’’ The people had followed our advice, and we meant 
to keep our promise. Owing in part to our pledge made in 
connection with the grandfather clause, education became 
the first paramount issue. Charles B. Aycock, Charles D. 
Mclver, J. Y. Joyner, and EK. A. Alderman, all of whom had 
long been interested in improving the educational system, 
became the leaders. Although deeply interested and codp- 
erating from a distance, I did not come to the State to 
advocate the reform. I was in Washington busy with my 
senatorial duties. I had made some contribution to the 
cause in my numerous campaign documents of 1898 and 
1900, and I had been largely responsible for the Suffrage 
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Amendment, which involved as a corollary the extermina- 
tion of illiteracy among the younger whites by 1908. 

With the educational system thus on the road to im- 
provement, I felt that prohibition was the next issue which 
should demand the attention of the political leaders. Pro- 
hibition was not expressly mentioned among the moral re- 
forms to which we committed ourselves during the White 
Supremacy and the Amendment campaigns, but I soon be- 
gan to feel that it was an important question. Liquor was 
demoralizing our population; there was no greater im- 
pediment to the civic progress of the State than the liquor 
traffic, which was an organized enterprise controlling city 
and often county politics through its owners and a swarm 
of Republican revenue officials. The influence of the dis- 
tilleries and the saloons was scarcely less vicious than the 
Negro vote; and, moreover, the abolition of the traffic was 
closely related to education, the good effects of which 
demanded reasonable sobriety. 

Long before 1900 there had been much discussion of the 
liquor question. In 1881, indeed, the issue had been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and prohibition had been de- 
feated. The distilleries and barrooms were against it; the 
Negroes were against it; a majority of 50,000 voted against 
it. But late in 1902 I projected the subject into the political 
arena in a rather startling fashion. I issued from Wash- 
ington an interview in which I asserted that prohibition 
was the next important question which should be dealt with. 
I insisted that we should take the matter up and settle it. 

There were many people in the State who did not agree 
with me. At first the Republican Senator for North Caro- 
lina, Jeter C. Pritchard, announced himself in opposition. 
He said he would accept the issue and go before the people. 
Afterward, however, he changed his mind and took the 
stump for prohibition. 

I wish here to testify to the great ability and high char- 
acter of Pritchard. As a Senator, he was much esteemed 
by his colleagues. He and I had formerly had some sharp 
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and acrimonious conflicts, and when I arrived in Washing- 
ton, he was at first courteous but cool. We had a tilt over the 
question of the Red Shirts, and for some time we had a 
running controversy in the Senate. On the evening after 
the Red Shirt altercation he hailed me and said: ‘‘When 
Marion Butler was here we had many disagreements and 
wrangles on the floor of the Senate. Frequently he insulted 
me; but you, while emphatic, have said nothing offensive.”’ 
At the end of his term in 1903 he told me that in the course 
of our two years together in the Senate he had learned to 
love and respect me. 

Afterward we were good friends. When the question of 
his appointment to the United States Cireuit Court of North 
Carolina was before the Senate, he called me over the tel- 
ephone and said: ‘‘I wish you would invoke in my behalf a 
rule to the effect that ex-senators, when nominated for a 
Federal appointment, shall not have their cases referred 
to a committee, but shall be acted upon at once.’’ When I 
went to see Senator George F. Hoar in Pritchard’s behalf, 
Hoar said: ‘‘Simmons, that is the usual course, but judges 
are an exception. Pritchard is all right in most respects, 
but we question his legal qualifications for that great office. 
Pritchard did not discuss legal questions in the Senate. His 
practice was a small criminal practice. We ought to in- 
quire into his legal qualifications.’’ I replied: ‘‘Your 
objection is well founded, but Pritchard is upright and in- 
dustrious, and his reasoning has a judicial slant. He is 
physically vigorous and exceedingly ambitious, and he will 
compensate his present apparent lack of qualifications by 
intelligent application to every task.’’ Hoar then re- 
marked, ‘‘My dear Senator, if you, a Democrat, feel that 
way, I will grant your request.’’ He did so, and Pritchard 
was appointed. 

Shortly before my prohibition interview of December, 
1902, A. D. Watts, my secretary, resigned with my permis- 
sion and made a successful campaign for the State legisla- 
ture. In my interview I had sketched a preliminary outline 
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of possible legislation, and when Watts took his seat he 
introduced at once a bill framed largely by me. In fact, he 
let it be known that I had drafted the bill, that I considered 
it in keeping with our pledge of moral reform, and that I 
wished to place the party back of it. Some legislators at- 
tacked me violently, and an energetic fight ensued, but the 
Watts Bill became a law. It prohibited saloons and dis- 
tilleries in all parts of the State except in incorporated 
towns. There local option was to prevail, and several of 
the urban units were already dry. 

It soon became obvious, however, that the Watts Act 
was being evaded. The liquor men had begun to move into 
the villages, where there was little police control, and have 
these incorporated. This was especially true of the big 
distillers; the little men could hardly afford to move. I saw 
that the law must be revised; it must stipulate the size of 
the towns in which the rule of local option should prevail. 
Accordingly, in 1905, I drafted a new bill designed to ac- 
complish this purpose and placed it in the hands of D. L. 
Ward, a lawyer of New Bern, and at that time a member 
of the legislature. This became known as the Ward Bill, 
and I wished to commit the Democratic party to it. I saw 
that these distilleries and barrooms were retarding educa- 
tion and debauching the people. 

A violent assault was made on the bill. The rich dis- 
tillers of the small towns and the saloon-keepers of such 
larger towns as still permitted the sale of liquor swarmed 
into Raleigh; and many teachers, preachers, and moral re- 
formers also came to the capital. In the midst of the fight 
I received in Washington a telegram signed by J. S. Man- 
ning, Richard Hackett, and others, stating that the majority 
of that committee were demanding a meeting to pass upon 
my usurpation of authority. 

I complied at once. I called a meeting not only of this 
committee but also of the State Central Committee, which 
was a smaller advisory body. I then boarded the train and 
hurried to Raleigh. 
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I had not spent much time in the State since 1900, 
although in the fall of 1904 I had made a few speeches, in- 
cluding an address in Troy devoted mainly to the defense of 
the prohibition movement. The latter was published in 
part in the News and Observer of October 30, but it was 
delivered on the previous day. I consider it one of my most 
effective addresses. 

As soon as I reached Raleigh, the Democratic commit- 
tees met in the Hall of Representatives, I acting as chair- 
man, of course. There I heard myself roundly denounced 
for hours by ‘‘Cy’’ Watson, ‘‘Dick’’ Hackett, ‘‘Don’’ Gil- 
liam, and others. The assaults continued until midnight, 
and after the opposition speakers had exhausted them- 
selves, someone called for a vote. I refused, however, to 
grant it at the moment. Although Cameron Morrison, 
Josephus Daniels, and one or two others had spoken briefly 
in my behalf, I claimed the right to testify as defendant and 
close the debate. I spoke for nearly two hours, and then 
permitted the resolution supporting my policy to be sub- 
mitted. It was approved by a large majority. 

I had staked my political life on the prohibition issue, 
and [had won. The Ward Bill was soon passed, and it was 
followed in 1908 by a state-wide amendment. The main 
purpose of the Watts and the Ward acts was to force the 
liquor dealers to carry on their traffic under the eye of the 
law, and this we did by confining the traffic to the towns, 
where police regulations were most effective. Of course the 
state-wide prohibition amendment was a more drastic meas- 
ure. But I likewise favored it and helped to organize the 
fight from Washington. Glenn, Aycock, J. W. Bailey, Locke 
Craig, Heriot Clarkson, Jeter C. Pritchard, T. J. Jarvis, 
and Frank R. McNinch were probably the most effective 
speakers in the campaign, and we carried the measure by a 
large majority. 

I think I may claim the main responsibility for com- 
mitting the Democratic party to the policy of state-wide 
prohibition. Some of its leaders wished to turn back; some 
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of them desired to unseat me, as I have said; but I stood 
firm, although usually in the background. 

The two important exceptions were the campaign of 
1904 and the meeting in Raleigh early in 1905. The latter I 
have already described. My speeches of 1904, I think, were 
not without influence. I recall in particular those delivered 
at Charlotte* and Troy, in both of which I undertook to 
defend the prohibition movement. A large crowd was 
present at Troy, many Republicans among them, and the 
occasion was dramatic. I have not preserved the address. 
I probaby spoke without notes. But the oration was quite 
effective. I dealt mainly with State politics. I referred 
briefly to the battle for the rule of the white race in North 
Carolina and then launched my defense of prohibition, 
making my appeal in the name of the home, the school, and 
the church. Even the Republicans remained until the end 
and heard me with utmost respect. At the close of my ad- 
dress a beautiful little girl dressed in white came forward 
and thanked me in behalf of the womanhood of the State 
for my battle in defense of White Supremacy. 

I believed in prohibition then, and I believe in it now. 
Both before and after the National Amendment I voted for 
every prohibition measure offered in the Senate. And, as I 
will point out later, I broke with Alfred E. Smith over this 
issue, among others, in 1928. 


IV 
HKARLY YEARS IN THE SENATE 


I sHaLL not go fully into my career in the United States 

Senate. My work and my attitude are revealed in the Con- 

gressional Record. There, and in the Senate Journal, every 
* Post, pp. 96-123. 
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speech I ever made and every vote I ever cast may be con- 
sulted by those who are interested. 

I took my seat in that body in March, 1901, at the be- 
ginning of my forty-seventh year, and I was to remain 
there for three decades, until I became the oldest man in the 
Senate and nearly all my colleagues of 1901 had been 
silenced by death. My committee assignments were rather 
liberal for a new Senator: Coast Defense, Civil Service, 
Post Offices and Post Roads, Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and Relations with Cuba. It was not long before I was also 
appointed as member of committees dealing with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Agriculture and Forestry, and Inter- 
oceanic Canals. About 1908 I was given a place on the 
Finance Committee, where my most important work was to 
be done. 

I made my first speech® on a bill which proposed to levy 
a ten-cent tax on oleomargarine. I opposed this tax because 
I felt that it would decrease the demand for cotton seed and 
cotton-seed oil, and because I believed the tax would raise 
the price of a commodity which, if properly inspected, 
would benefit poor families who could not afford to pay a 
higher price for butter. I had written out my speech with 
care, and when published it was widely circulated in the 
South, where I think it made a good impression. As I have 
stated elsewhere, Julian S. Carr was the first to congrat- 
ulate me on my effort. 

I favored the Platt Amendment for Cuba, and was prob- 
ably responsible in large measure for preventing its defeat 
by the Democrats and a few independent Republicans. And 
having placed Cuba in this close relationship with the 
United States, I then aided in lowering the tariff on Cuban 
commodities, mainly sugar and tobacco. Perhaps my in- 
fluence was of some importance in effecting the adoption of 
this measure. 

I also favored the Chinese Exclusion Bill, despite the 
fact that I feared it would injure our growing trade with 

5 Post, pp. 337-359. 
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China, a trade in which the South was vitally interested. I 
supported the bill with some reluctance, and because I was 
willing to accommodate the Pacific Coast states, where the 
matter was considered as a social issue. I did not fail to 
express the hope that Senators would be as liberal toward 
the South in its handling of the problem of the Negro voter. 

During the first years of my senatorial career I not in- 
frequently had to defend the White Supremacy campaign 
and the Suffrage Amendment in North Carolina. For in- 
stance, I recall that in May, 1901, when I was attacking the 
Republicans for their cruelties in the Philippines, Senator 
Pritchard turned on me and denounced the Democratic 
policy toward the black man in our State. For some time 
we had a running fight in the Senate on the issue, and I 
think I made the Democratic position clear. 

I was opposed to the permanent retention of the Philip- 
pines as a colony, and I frankly said so. I declared that our 
political principles would not permit us to hold the Filipinos 
as colonists, that we could not train them for statehood in 
our system, that their retention would involve enormous 
expense, and that we should cast off the burden as soon as 
possible. Thirty years later I voted to give them their 
freedom, after favoring larger autonomy for them during 
the Woodrow Wilson régime. 

During my first term in the Senate I also resumed my 
policy, initiated years ago in the House, of developing and 
protecting the waterways in and adjacent to eastern North 
Carolina. Moreover, I continued my efforts to obtain ad- 
equate Federal buildings for the various towns of our 
’ State, and one of my important achievements during this 
early period was the establishment of a Southern Appa- 
lachian Forest Reserve extending from southern Virginia 
and West Virginia to northern Alabama and Georgia. 

Another important issue which came before the Senate 
in the early years of my service in that body was the Pan- 
ama Treaty of 1904. On that issue I broke with many of 
my Democratic colleagues and carried others with me. I 
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did not believe that Roosevelt had been just in his treat- 
ment of Colombia; for while I found no convincing evidence 
that he had directly instigated the Panama Revolt, I felt 
that some of his negotiations with the authorities at Bogota 
had been tactless and ruthless, and that he had not been 
warranted in preventing Colombia from endeavoring to 
suppress the Panamanian insurgents. The revolt, however, 
was an accomplished fact. The Republic of Panama had 
been born, the treaty had been negotiated, the contract with 
the French Canal Company had been signed, and the pro- 
posed canal would benefit the United States, the South, and 
the world at large. I hoped in particular that the canal, 
when completed, would reduce freight rates by furnishing 
competition with the railways. For all of these reasons I 
supported the treaty, but even at that time I expressed the 
view that Colombia should be compensated for the loss of 
the Isthmus. Despite all the Democrats could do, that com- 
pensation was delayed for nearly twenty years. 

In those days I felt pretty bitter toward the railways 
because I was convinced that they were exacting unfair 
rates from the people. I accordingly supported a bill giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission larger powers in 
fixing and enforcing the rates. Senator Benjamin F. Till- 
man was the leader in this fight, but he was strongly sup- 
ported by Joseph Weldon Bailey and other Democrats, as 
well as by Albert J. Beveridge and the Insurgent Repub- 
licans. I recall that I searched diligently for information 
and made two or three speeches. The main issue was a 
constitutional one, rather difficult for some of the Senators, 
which involved the power of the courts to review the orders ° 
of the commission. 

At about the same time I denounced the audacity and 
the effrontery of the meat-packing interests. In order to 
market the products of their industry abroad, they had 
found it necessary to submit to inspection, which they had 
strenuously opposed so long as they had been able to sell 

® Post, pp. 425-432. 
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their total output in the home market. And now that such 
inspection was required, they proposed to have the govern- 
ment of the United States assume the expense. I denounced’ 
the scheme with all the energy at my command. 

I recall further that in 1906 I offered an amendment to 
an immigration bill in which I proposed the application of 
a literacy test. This was not a new measure; it had been 
advocated in Congress on at least four occasions previously. 
I think I urged it more effectively, however, than did any of 
my predecessors, although I was in part defeated. 

Finally, I made long speeches on bills providing for the 
admission of certain new states. I favored admitting Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory as a single state, but I was 
opposed to linking Arizona and New Mexico together be- 
cause I felt that it was contrary to the desire of their people, 
and owing to the suspicion that the whole scheme had been 
hatched by certain speculators in mines and railways. I 
made one of my longest and most effective speeches on this 
subject. 

These were the most important measures which engaged 
my attention. Of course I was always alert to discover any 
mismanagement on the part of the Republican administra- 
tion. I remember that I was convinced of graft in the 
conduct of the Post Office Department, and that I demanded 
an investigation in vain; that I subjected canal operations 
to the closest scrutiny; and that I exposed certain extrava- 
gances involved in the employment of high-priced attorneys 
to examine the titles of land purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the Indians. Perhaps I may also mention my 
successful efforts to obtain the transfer from the State 
Department to Raleigh of certain documents bearing on 
North Carolina history. 

I began my second term of service in the Senate in De- 
cember, 1907. As I view that term in retrospect, the tariff 
stands out as the most important issue that I dealt with. 
First came the effort during the last years of the Roosevelt 
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administration to set up a Tariff Commission, then the fight 
over the Payne-Aldrich Tariff of 1909, followed by Cana- 
dian Reciprocity in 1911 and the ‘‘popgun”’ tariff measures 
of 1912. 

I favored, along with other Democrats and the Insur- 
gent Republicans, the attempt led by Senator Beveridge to 
set up a scientific, non-partisan tariff commission. We 
failed, but our efforts made the tariff an important issue in 
the campaign of 1908. 

In that year a plank in the Republican platform led the 
electorate to believe that the Republicans would revise the 
tariff downward. But under the leadership of Sereno E. 
Payne in the House and Nelson W. Aldrich in the Senate, 
an attempt was made to follow an opposite course. Again 
the Democrats and the Republican Insurgents fought a tem- 
porarily losing fight. When I saw that high protection was 
to prevail, I voted for a tariff on lumber in 1909 in order 
that this Southern industry might share some of the benefits 
of protection. I made a long speech® on the subject. 

In 1911 I voted against Canadian Reciprocity because I 
thought it was designed to benefit the manufacturers, and 
would injure the farmers. I supported several amendments 
intended to favor the latter, but they were defeated. Only 
two Democrats stood with me in this fight, Joseph Weldon 
Bailey of Texas and James Clarke of Arkansas—both men 
of great courage and ability. At length we three met, and 
it was decided that I should make the final speech® against 
reciprocity. I carefully prepared my address and could 
have covered the ground in less than an hour, but I was 
frequently interrupted both by the Republicans and the 
Democrats, and was kept on my feet nearly two hours. 
Claude Kitchin, who was then in the House, remarked, ‘‘I 
would not take a thousand dollars for that speech; it will 
ruin him.’’ My reply was that I expected to stand by that 
address and ‘‘wipe the earth up with ‘Bill’ Kitchin,’’ who 
was then planning to run against me for the Senate. 

§ Post, pp. 221-251. ® Post, pp. 251-296. 
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Then came the year 1912, and we seriously damaged the 
Republicans on the tariff issue. For some time I had been 
a member of the Senate Finance Committee—I succeeded 
Senator John T. Morgan or Senator Edmund W. Pettus, 
both of Alabama, about 1908—and as member of that com- 
mittee I had for the first time demanded and obtained ex- 
perts for the minority members. I believe that Senator 
Hernando Money of Mississippi was then the ranking Dem- 
ocrat of the committee, but he was nearly blind and, at my 
suggestion, permitted me to do most of the work. By 1912, 
therefore, I had thoroughly informed myself on the tariff 
schedules and had become known as a sort of expert. Os- 
car Underwood, who was the Democratic leader in the 
House, kept sending up to the Senate tariff bills dealing 
with one schedule at a time. Many of the Democrats, 
more or less discouraged, said, ‘‘There is no use to make a 
fight.’’ But I disagreed with them; I favored a contest 
for educational purposes; and the minority members of 
the Finance Committee finally authorized me to make a 
minority report. I made such a report on each schedule as 
it arrived, and tried to put the bills through the Senate— 
and I succeeded in piloting at least two of them through, 
an achievement which I regard as one of the greatest of my 
life. The Underwood bills dealt with steel, textiles, and 
wool. 

The achievement was important because Taft vetoed 
these ‘‘popgun’’ bills and thereby made the tariff a burning 
issue in the campaign of 1912. I shall always believe that 
these little bills, easily pressed through the House by 
Underwood, and forced through the Senate with great dif- 
ficulty by me, were an important contribution to the great 
Democratic success of that year. 

While the tariff was the most important issue of the 
time, I concerned myself with several other questions. I 
recall that I continued my efforts for the improvement of 
inland waterways, and that I went to Europe in 1908 as a 
member of the National Highway and Waterways Commis- 
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sion, of which Senator Theodore E. Burton of Ohio was 
chairman. We examined both the highways and the water- 
ways of the Continent and England. In Germany we trav- 
eled by boat on the Rhine, and witnessed everywhere evi- 
dence of government aid to fluvial transportation. Yet the 
railways appeared not to have been injured; passenger and 
freight trains frequently passed along both banks of the 
river, which was teeming with steamboats, barges, and 
tugs. When we returned to the United States we visited 
the Mississippi, starting at St. Paul and floating down that 
great river to New Orleans. Often we went for miles with- 
out seeing a single vessel, and when we did, it was merely 
a little passenger boat. The railroads had bottled up this 
extensive waterway. We had much discussion of the mat- 
ter in the Senate, and years later finally passed an act 
providing for the operation of government barges on the 
Mississippi and the Warrior rivers. 

Meantime I did not forget to advocate adequate Federal 
buildings for the State of North Carolina, as well as the 
dredging of rivers and the excavation of canals in the 
eastern portion of my native commonwealth. By 1912 there 
were twenty-five thousand miles of navigable water in this 
section. 

It was during this term also that I first began to agitate 
for Federal aid for roads. In 1911 I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Post Office appropriations bill providing that 
the National Government should contribute a certain sum 
per mile for the maintenance of roads used by the mail- 
carriers—a principle which was finally adopted. This ad- 
vocacy of good roads was in keeping with a policy I had 
announced as early as February, 1902, when I attended a 
Good Roads Convention in Raleigh. At that time I urged 
the people to vote bonds and employ the convicts in road- 
building. I then had gravelled roads in mind. I predicted 
that the next twenty-five years would be an era of good 
roads, and linked education with this improvement. A por- 
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tion of my speech will be found in the Raleigh News and 
Observer for February 14, 1902. 

Along with my advocacy of Federal aid for roads, and 
the improvement of the water courses of the State, I con- 
tinued my agitation for measures looking toward the pres- 
ervation of our forests and water power in Western North 
Carolina. 

Moreover, I supported the bill which exempted vessels 
of the United States engaged in the intercoastal trade from 
the payment of tolls in passing through the Panama Canal. 
In doing so, I differed with many of my Democratic col- 
leagues and voted with the Republicans; but I had as an 
objective the development of water transportation in com- 
petition with the continental railways. I recall that I made 
on the subject a rather elaborate speech, which you will find 
in the Record. 

Lastly, I took a position with reference to the ocean mail 
service which exposed me to some criticism back home.?® I 
believe that it was about the year 1908 that I had an in- 
vestigation made of our shipping facilities. I learned that 
we owned very few ships engaged in the foreign trade; that 
most of our mail in the Atlantic was carried by the British 
and in the Pacific by the Japanese; that a letter mailed in 
this country to a correspondent in South America was car- 
ried across to Hngland and back to its destination. I also 
learned that the British would load their ships at English 
ports and send the cargoes to South America, sell them 
there, load again with South American products destined 
for the United States, proceed to New York, sell these prod- 
ucts in the United States, and reload with commodities 
which the English wanted. Moreover, I learned that the 
situation had not always been thus; on the contrary we had 
once enjoyed a large South American trade and carrying 
trade; but that Hngland and Germany were taking this 
traffic away from us, and that a similar situation existed 
with reference to the Oriental trade. 
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Our decline in shipping was probably caused in part by 
the higher requirements of our maritime laws and the low 
price paid for carrying our mails in such of our ships as 
still engaged in foreign trade. Moreover, the speed stip- 
ulated for mail subsidies was so rapid that our vessels em- 
ployed in the Pacific and Latin-American trade could not 
qualify for the highest subsidy. I proposed that the speed 
requirement be lowered for these ships in the hope of build- 
ing up our carrying traffic with the Orient and Latin Amer- 
ica. A cry of opposition was raised in the Senate, espe- 
cially by the Democrats, and my amendment failed to carry. 
In my Senatorial campaign of 1912 I was criticized for my 
action. For this and other alleged reasons I was aceused 
of being too friendly with Big Business. 


V 


A STRUGGLE WITH THE DEMOCRATIC 
INSURGENTS IN THE STATE 


Arter 1904 the Republicans gave us little trouble in North 
Carolina. During the next few years the leaders of this 
party in the State made it evident that their main concern 
was to obtain the Federal offices at the disposition of the 
national administration in North Carolina. They frittered 
away their birthright for a mess of patronage. The young 
men with Republican proclivities, in particular, were alien- 
ated, and thereafter it was clear that the white inhabitants 
were not to be divided into two strong parties. The State 
was to have practically only one party, the Democratic 
party, and owing to lack of effective opposition on the part 
of the Republicans, it became rather difficult to keep the 
Democrats united. 

It has often been asserted that this party was divided 
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into radicals and conservatives, the former largely agrarian 
- and the latter in sympathy for the most part with the 
rapidly growing industrialists. Some attempted to class 
me with the conservatives, but I do not believe I can prop- 
erly be so classed. Nearly all of my life I had lived, and I 
still had my home and farms, in the section that was largely 
agricultural. I had been, and was, a friend of the farmer. 
I had supported rural schools, rural free delivery, good 
roads, cheaper transportation, agricultural demonstration 
work, and many other measures calculated to benefit the 
farmer. I had also favored the industrial development of 
the State, for I felt that both industries and diversified agri- 
culture were the prime essentials of its prosperity. I think 
I traveled in the middle of the road. 

In my opinion, the contest was mainly for the control of 
the party. Judge Walter Clark was an ambitious man; the 
Kitchins were an ambitious family, and had long been in 
politics—W. W. Kitchin, Claude Kitchin, and their father, 
W. H. Kitchin, before them. I had an effective organiza- 
tion, but this was necessary in order to retain power and 
secure constructive legislation and good government. By 
1906 certain Democrats were acquiring the habit of de- 
nouncing the Simmons machine. In that year, however, I 
was reélected by the legislature, practically without opposi- 
tion, for another term in the Senate. 

By 1908 opposition to my organization in the State had 
become rather formidable. Several candidates were aspir- 
ing to the gubernatorial office, and early in the year ‘‘Bill’’ 
Kitchin came to see me and to solicit my support. I said to 
him: ‘‘You have enjoyed political honors for some time. 
You have been in Congress since 1897. Locke Craig has 
served the party for years without reward. He was very 
helpful in securing the suffrage amendment, and I am com- 
mitted to him.’’ Kitchin then made the threat that I would 
have opposition in 1912, and neither he nor I changed our 
views. 

He went back to North Carolina and began his campaign 
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for governor as a radical, opposing the Simmons organiza- 
tion and calling upon the masses to dethrone the boss. But 
it should be remembered that Charles B. Aycock, who had 
been a progressive governor, supported Craig; and that 
R. B. Glenn, who was considered by many to be almost a 
radical governor, also supported Craig. 

Ashley Horne, a wealthy farmer and manufacturer who 
promised to be a business man’s governor, likewise entered 
the race, but he had little chance to win. The real contest 
was between Craig and Kitchin. 

In June the fight was carried into the convention which 
met in Charlotte. It was a presidential year, and I was 
opposing the nomination of William Jennings Bryan, while 
the Kitchin group were supporting Bryan. I went to the 
convention to back Craig and prevent the endorsement of 
Bryan, whom I did not consider a good candidate. He had 
been nominated by the national Democratic party twice and 
had failed both times. He was a great man in many ways, 
but he was too visionary. I wished to try somebody else. 
After a deadlock which lasted almost a week, and after 
Horne had withdrawn, the convention finally nominated 
Kitchin and instructed the State delegation to vote for 
Bryan at the national convention which was soon to meet 
at Denver. The State convention also developed opposition 
against sending me as a delegate to Denver, but I made a 
fight and won on this issue. An unsuccessful attempt to 
keep me off of the resolutions committee occurred at Den- 
ver, but Bryan received the nomination despite all opposi- 
tion. 

Kitchin had little difficulty in triumphing over the Re- 
publican candidate, J. Elwood Cox, who was a successful 
manufacturer and an excellent gentleman. Kitchin could 
now, as governor, take full charge of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee. He appointed A. H. Eller as chair- 
man, and I was no longer a member of that body. It was 
freely predicted that I would be overthrown. Controlling 
the State machinery and residing in Raleigh while I was 
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busy in Washington, Kitchin was determined to unseat me 
in 1912. He soon began his campaign against me, watching 
every move I made in the Senate. It was clear that the year 
1912 was to witness a vigorous fight. 

At first it appeared that there would be four candidates 
for the Senate: Judge Walter Clark, William W. Kitchin, 
Charles B. Aycock, and myself. But Aycock died in April, 
1912, Clark’s candidacy never assumed serious proportions, 
and the contest therefore narrowed down in the main to 
Kitchin and myself. 

At the request of all the candidates, the Democratic 
Executive Committee ordered a primary to be held in No- 
vember, its main purpose being to choose between the va- 
rious senatorial candidates. Early in February Kitchin 
took the stump and began to assail my record. Aside from 
denouncing the ‘‘Simmons machine,’’ he laid down four 
main counts against me. He charged that I had voted for a 
steamship subsidy, had favored the seating of William Lori- 
mer of Illinois, had opposed Canadian Reciprocity, and had 
voted for a tariff on lumber and a few other commodities. 

The State Democratic convention met in Raleigh on 
June 6. There were no disagreements regarding the State 
ticket, which was now headed by Craig as candidate for 
governor. Interest in the senatorial contest was par- 
amount. The Kitchin group sought to gain some advantage 
by preventing the endorsement, according to a time-honored 
custom, of the State delegation in Congress, but my friends 
rallied to my support, and the usual endorsement was 
granted. If Kitchin should persist thereafter in denounc- 
ing my record, he would be attacking what the party had 
approved. Despite this handicap, however, he continued to 
assail me; and Bryan’s criticisms of my record in The 
Commoner were quoted against me. 

Meantime I remained at my post of duty until Congress 
adjourned. I refused to leave my work in the Senate in 
order to come to the State for joint debate. My friends 
took up my cause with vigor, however, and none more effec- 
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tively than Josiah W. Bailey. His Franklinton Speech of 
June 8, 1912, was an able defense of my public career, and 
was used freely as a campaign document. 

It was true that I had refused at first to vote against 
the seating of Lorimer. Since he was a Republican, I might 
have allowed a partisan sentiment to influence my vote, but 
I did not. I felt keenly the weight of responsibility involved 
in giving a man such a stern and injurious rebuke. I did 
not consider the evidence sufficiently conclusive to condemn 
Lorimer, and I cast my vote in favor of seating him. But 
later I voted to reopen the case; and when the new evidence 
seemed unassailable, I reversed my position and helped 
oust him. 

It was true that I had voted to increase the tariff on 
lumber. If I could have had my way, I would have favored 
a tariff for revenue only, with ‘‘incidental’’ protection, but 
the Republicans were in power and had placed a tariff upon 
a long list of manufactured products, and I was determined 
to prevent discrimination against the South. The ‘‘free- 
raw-material’? doctrine, which certain leading Democrats, 
including Bryan, were naive enough to swallow and advo- 
cate, was a delight to many Republicans, for that doctrine, 
if adopted, would result in just so much more protection for 
the finished products of the big manufacturers of the North. 
They would have their production costs reduced while en- 
joying the benefit of a protected market for their finished 
commodities. Lumber was an important Southern indus- 
try, and if we must have protective tariffs, I was determined 
that the lumbermen of my section should share in its 
benefits. 

It was also true that I had voted against Canadian Reci- 
procity. But I thought then, and I still believe, that I 
was sound in my position. With respect to Canada that 
measure placed all agricultural commodities on the free list 
while levying high duties on practically all manufactured 
products. This was manifestly unfair to the farmers. They 
would have to pay high duties on all their machinery and 
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equipment, but their farm products would be unprotected. 
Most of the Democrats of the Senate disagreed with me, 
for, as I have remarked already, only Joseph Weldon 
Bailey and James Clarke stood firmly by my side. I was 
exposing myself to political danger, but I felt that I was 
pursuing the correct course. 

The charge that I had voted for a mail subsidy for 
steamships was only partially true. I had merely sup- 
ported an amendment to a Republican subvention, which 
had set a speed limit so high that it was inapplicable to any 
vessels save those engaged in the Kuropean trade. The 
amendment I favored removed the discrimination against 
the slower vessels engaged in Latin-American and Oriental 
trade, from which I expected the South to profit. My 
amendment, by lowering the speed requirement for the 
subsidy, made it available for ships engaged in this trade. 

There were other specific criticisms of my tariff policy, 
but my friends sought to demonstrate, and I think I later 
demonstrated, that in general my conduct was in behalf of 
the farmer and in the interest of revenues for the national 
government. I took a definite stand on several amendments 
to the Payne-Aldrich Bill and Canadian Reciprocity, cast- 
ing according to the count of my political opponents some 
“‘thirteen’’ unorthodox votes in connection with the one and 
some ‘‘nineteen’’ in the case of the other. Among these were 
the following, which my adversaries usually failed to men- 
tion: placing cotton bagging on the free list; adding farm 
machinery, wire fencing, and sewing machines to this list; 
reducing duties on twenty-eight other articles that were 
farm and household necessities ; and lowering the duties on 
structural iron and steel. 

Soon after Congress adjourned—about five weeks before 
the date fixed for the State senatorial primary—I set out 
for North Carolina in order to make a personal contribu- 
tion to my campaign. The day was exceedingly hot when I 
boarded the pullman at Washington, and I wore thin pants 
and a light, short coat. My baggage consisted of a satchel 
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containing the data for my speech and a suitcase into which 
I had packed my better clothing. Having changed trains 
at Greensboro, I arrived at Charlotte about an hour and a 
half before time to address an audience which was to assem- 
ble in the auditorium of the new Academy of Music. When 
I reached the hotel I suddenly realized that I had left my 
suitcase on the train. I was in most inappropriate attire: 
my coat and trousers were unpressed and ill fitting, and I 
did not have time to purchase a new suit. I did manage, 
however, to procure a new shirt and collar. 

At eight o’clock I appeared before a packed audience. 
Nearly three hundred people were seated on the rostrum 
and the aisles were overflowing. I was in good fettle. 
Cameron Morrison introduced me in appropriate phrases, 
predicting that Woodrow Wilson would enter the White 
House on March 4 and that Southern Senators would head 
all five of the great committees of that body. I spoke™ for 
nearly three hours, and the audience was with me from start 
to finish, often interrupting me with laughter or applause. 
I began by saying I was running on my record and not from 
it. I then reviewed my twelve years in the Senate. I recall 
that there were two dramatic moments. One of them was 
in connection with my reference to the charge that I had 
entered the Senate poor, but was now a rich man, thanks 
to my service for the railroads and the lumber trust. I held 
up my hands and exclaimed: ‘‘These hands are clean. Not 
a dishonest penny in private or public life has ever touched 
them. I have not done a single thing since I have been a 
member of the Senate that if known to all my constituents 
would bring to my cheeks the blush of shame.’’ I then 
stepped from behind the table, threw aloft my arms and 
said: ‘‘Do I look like a rich man?’”’ The climax had been 
reached. A voice from the audience said: ‘‘No! You don’t 
look like anything much!’’ The other dramatic moment 
was created by a threat to resign if I were elected and the 
Democrats were victorious in the Nation and my colleagues 
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in the Senate failed to choose me as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee. I made this statement in reply to re- 
marks of my opponents to the effect that my irregularity on 
the tariff had lost for me the confidence of other Democrats 
in the Senate. There was wild cheering. 

Laughter frequently occurred during the course of my 
remarks, but it was most uproarious when during a sort of 
lull I turned to Cameron Morrison and said ‘‘ ‘Cam,’ what 
are you talking about?’’ Morrison, whose jaws, as usual, 
were working incessantly on his tobacco, replied, ‘‘Senator, 
I was merely repeating your speech.’’ But the audience 
was familiar with his tobacco-chewing habit. The dialogue 
struck them as being extraordinarily amusing. 

That speech was made on the night of September 12 and 
was published in large part in the Charlotte Observer on 
the following day. I afterward revised it and circulated 
large quantities. I believe it had a decisive influence on the 
campaign. I made the revision at Connelly Springs, where 
I retired for a brief rest. I suppose at least a hundred 
thousand copies were distributed. I also spoke in many 
other towns of the State, and I won the primary by a ma- 
jority of more than 23,000 over both of my opponents com- 
bined. I then had to defeat the Republican candidate, who 
was Marion Butler. This of course was not difficult. Locke 
Craig, whom I supported, was easily elected governor, and 
once again my friends were in control of the State Exec- 
utive Committee. 

My leadership in the State was not seriously challenged 
again until 1930. Between 1900 and 1930 I supported every 
successful gubernatorial candidate with the sole exception 
of Kitchin: Bickett against Daughtridge in 1916; McLean 
against Gardner and Page in 1920; Morrison against Bailey 
in 1924; and Gardner in 1928. I shall return to the cam- 
paign of 1930 after I have reviewed my last gine years 
in the Senate. 

I wish to remark at this point, however, that the break 
between myself and the Kitchins was not permanent. 
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W. W. Kitchin, my rather bitter adversary in 1912, suffered 
a grievous mental affliction before we were reconciled; 
but his brother Claude, who was long a member of the House 
of Representatives, and was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee during the Wilson period, gradually be- 
came more cordial as we conferred and coéperated on tariff 
and fiscal problems. He came to my office and assured me 
of his friendship, he supported me for minority leader of 
the Senate late in 1922, and shortly after his death a few 
months later I was told by one of his friends that he had 
remarked that the people of North Carolina ought to sup- 
port Simmons for the Senate as long as he eared to retain 
the position. I report this with sincere satisfaction. 


VE 
ARDUOUS LABORS IN WASHINGTON 


I wave already referred to my early skirmishes with ref- 
erence to the tariff: my support of a tariff on lumber, my 
opposition to Canadian Reciprocity, and the attacks directed 
at my tariff record during my campaign for reélection in 
1912. After the national elections of that year a number 
of new men, some of them rather radical, came into Con- 
gress from the West. These and some of the Congressmen 
and Senators from the South asserted that I was ‘‘not 
right’? on the tariff. Men who questioned my position 
elected John W. Kern as floor leader of the Senate, and 
there was an effort to keep me off of the Finance Com- 
mittee. As I had told my constituents during my campaign 
of 1912, I would have resigned if this group had succeeded 
in their purpose. 

But they did not sueceed. Some of them went to see 
President Wilson and denounced me to him. He sent for 
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me and asked for an explanation of the matter. I explained 
my votes on lumber and reciprocity fully, and Wilson said, 
‘«Simmons, I think you are sound, and I am going to trust 
you.’’ The fight was then dropped. 

Thereafter my relations with Wilson were always pleas- 
ant. He relied on me heavily in many instances. I recall 
especially the fight to repeal the law of August, 1912, re- 
garding Panama tolls exemption. I had supported this 
act, as I have said, in the hope that by exempting our coast- 
wise shipping from these charges there might be developed 
genuine competition between water transportation and the 
transcontinental railroads. Already I had advocated legis- 
lation preventing these roads from owning ships engaged 
in trade through the canal. The railways were trying to 
defeat the purposes of the act of 1912. But owing to inter- 
national complications, Wilson decided that this measure 
was unwise and determined to repeal it. I was a member 
of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, but I was not its 
chairman. The chairman was Senator James A. O’Gor- 
man, and nearly all of the members of the committee were 
opposed to Wilson’s recommendation. Hearings were 
asked in the hope that the bill would be reported adversely 
or even killed in the committee. 

When the hearings were launched, I was in New Bern 
recovering from a temporary illness. Wilson telegraphed 
me at once, requesting me to hurry to Washington and take 
charge of the hearings and the bill. I promptly complied 
with his request. The hearings lasted three weeks, and many 
interests pro and con appeared before the committee. The 
results of the hearing were somewhat disappointing to the 
opponents of the repeal of the tolls exemption, O’Gorman 
among them. The committee refused to make either an 
adverse or a favorable report, but upon my motion it finally 
agreed to send the bill to the Senate without any recommen- 
dation. 

One of the hottest contests that the Senate had wit- 
nessed in several years followed. The Republicans opposed 
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the bill, and the Democrats were divided. O’Gorman made 
a powerful speech against the administration’s proposal; 
and not only the measure itself but Wilson’s prestige was 
threatened. I finally replied to the opposition, and par- 
ticularly to O’Gorman. I had carefully prepared my 
speech, having reduced most of it to manuscript. William 
EK. Borah, who was lined up with the opposition, was absent. 

A few days later he planned a clever attack on me. He 
planned to read several forceful passages from my speech 
of 1912; one of his colleagues in the contest would ask whose 
excellent speech he was quoting; he would reply that he was 
reading from the very able address of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, who was now engaged in an attempt 
to reverse his position. The attack was made, the question 
was asked, and Borah asserted that the North Carolina 
Senator’s speech of 1912 remained unanswered and un- 
answerable! 

The opposition was amused and highly pleased. I was 
somewhat embarrassed for a moment, but I soon replied 
that the Senator from Idaho was mistaken. I had already 
answered my speech of 1912; and if the Senator would take 
the trouble to read the recent Record he would find that it 
had been satisfactorily answered. The tolls exemption had 
not achieved its purpose of reducing railway rates, and the 
act of 1912 was threatening to disturb the harmony of our 
international relations. 

For a time the fight looked hopeless, but I stood by my 
guns and employed all the strategy at my command. 
Finally we were within three votes of accomplishing the 
repeal of the exemption, and I found by conferences that a 
certain amendment would secure them—a statement to the 
effect that nothing in the act would impair our right to 
avail ourselves of the tolls exemption in the future. I ad- 
vised with the President, and he declared he could not 
accept such an amendment. I assured him that the fate of 
the bill absolutely depended upon his acceptance. I then 
went back to the Senate, and finally he called me and au- 
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margin. 

After the tolls fight Wilson frequently requested me to 
come to the White House. And he often called me over the 
telephone, asking me to do something for him in the matter 
of pending legislation. I nearly always complied. 

The greater part of my work during this eighteen-year 
period related to tariffs and government finance. I believe 
I became something of an authority on both subjects. 

I took a prominent part in every tariff fight from 1909 
to 1930. By 1913 Oscar Underwood and I had worked out 
a certain principle in dealing with this important issue. It 
was the ‘‘competitive idea.’? Some people have accused me 
of being a protectionist. I certainly am not in the Republi- 
ean sense of the term. I have long believed in a competitive 
tariff, but that phrase was not written into the Democratic 
national platform until 1928. The Republicans find out 
what the manufacturers want and give it to them. I would 
find out what they need—not by letting them tell me what 
they need, but through the careful investigation of experts. 
I would grant them the privilege of enjoying the benefit of 
the market, but not the privilege of exploiting it. I was 
willing to protect small domestic companies which were 
actually competing with each other; but I have never be- 
lieved in protecting trusts and combinations, which control 
domestic prices, from the competition of foreign companies. 
I believe that experts should constantly collect the facts, 
with an eye always on prices, so that the tariff bars may be 
let down on the proper commodities at the appropriate time. 
In this way competition will be maintained and the con- 
sumer protected. This is my broad theory, and I have 
generally followed it. 

For more than twenty years I was a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, for eight years its chairman. 
Any man in my position will be subjected to tremendous 
pressure. Many economic interests made appeals and pro- 
tests. Few ever dared threaten me, because they knew I 
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could not be managed in that way. And I can say with all 
candor that none of them ever offered me a bribe. I think 
I was always able to resist all temptations to surrender to 
any of these powerful organized forces. 

I wished a balanced economy—industry and agriculture. 
I had lived most of my life in the agricultural section of 
eastern North Carolina, but I had spent a year in the West, 
at Winston-Salem, and I had many friends in that part of 
the State. I was a friend of industry as well as of agricul- 
ture. I would not give the industrialists all they wanted, 
but I was willing to grant them all they were entitled to. I 
would give them a fair chance to hold the market, as I have 
said, but I would not permit them to exploit the consumer 
if I could help it. Trusts and monopolies needed foreign 
competition to force prices down. The dropping of the 
rates from time to time is a good test to determine whether 
prices are too high and whether there is combination in 
restraint of trade. I repeat, tariff is a matter of collecting 
facts. Itisascience. It should not be based upon the mere 
allegations of interested parties. It is a problem that re- 
quires experts. 

The tariff of 1913 was based in the main upon the rey- 
enue formula, but it afforded a certain amount of incidental 
protection. As it came from the House, where it was drawn 
under the leadership of Underwood, who was not entirely 
immune to influences proceeding from Birmingham, it 
granted considerable protection. But the Underwood meas- 
ure was largely rewritten in the Senate, and I had no small 
part in the rewriting. Some 622 amendments were offered, 
most of them downward revisions, and over six hundred of 
these, as I recall, appeared in the final bill. I organized an 
effective system of teamwork.’? The Democratic member- 
ship of the Senate was divided into four or five sub-com- 
mittees, and the schedules were distributed among them. 
Each group had its chairman, and I was ex officio chairman 
of them all. 

* For his speeches on this tariff, see post, pp. 296-310. 
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During the debates and negotiations on this tariff of 
1913, Underwood became offended at me. We could never 
agree upon four or five points which each of us considered 
important. We went together to see President Wilson, who 
on the whole sided with me. Underwood was never entirely 
cordial any more. In 1923, when a vacancy occurred in the 
floor leadership of the Senate, my friends asked my permis- 
sion to make an effort to obtain the honor for me. I con- 
sented hesitatingly, and there was no sharp opposition; 
but Underwood organized a movement in favor of Senator 
Joseph EK. Robinson of Arkansas. In the midst of the con- 
test I received news that my old friend Locke Craig was on 
his deathbed at Asheville. I rushed to his side, and after 
his funeral, started for New Bern. At Goldsboro I was 
stricken by a violent attack of influenza. After reaching 
New Bern I was confined to my bed for some time, and 
during the course of my illness I became convinced that it 
would be unwise for me to accept the floor leadership even 
though it should be offered me. I felt that I would not be 
equal to the task, and I therefore sent a telegram to my 
friends requesting that my name be withdrawn. The posi- 
tion went to Robinson. 

I was active in the debates!* which preceded the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff of 1922. I thoroughly organized the Dem- 
ocratic minority and demanded expert assistance. We 
almost drove the Republicans to the wall; the duties were 
lower than they had set out to obtain. 

T likewise led the fight** against the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
in 1929 and 1930.* The Democrats and Progressive Repub- 
licans organized a coalition, which was rather difficult to 
manage. During a Democratic caucus held on the eve of the 
contest I was called upon for a speech. I outlined for them 
my tariff principles, which I hoped to have adopted as the 
principles of the party. I told them that the Houston plat- 
form of 1928 suited me to perfection. It contained ideas I 
had long held. I believed in a competitive tariff drafted in 

8 Post, pp. 310-320. * Post, pp. 320-334. 
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the main for revenue purposes. Every industry should be 
given a reasonable opportunity to hold the American 
market, or at least its share of it. But monopolies should 
confront competition until they reduced their prices; we 
must see that they had it. Although certain Senators at the 
outset said they desired full protection for industries in 
their own States, my remarks met general acclaim, and I 
was made the leader of the minority in tariff matters. 

As I have said, the coalition was hard to hold together. 
Fences had to be guarded carefully. Some of the Pro- 
gressives, and even a few of the Democrats, were inclined 
to break over. For a time, however, I kept them together, 
and we held the balance of power. Nearly three-fourths of 
the bill was adopted under my direction and control. And 
then, overnight, a calamity occurred. Four Democrats and 
two or three Progressives crossed over to the Regulars. 
They were demanding unreasonably high duties on the 
products of their own States, and I had refused to yield. A 
few days later I had a breakdown which kept me away from 
the Senate for two weeks. Meantime the recreants con- 
tinued their league with the Regulars, and succeeded in 
undoing nearly everything I had accomplished. Under 
more benign auspices I might have saved the country from 
this most imprudent tariff act. We had almost frustrated 
the Smoot-Hawley group. At one time, in fact, they were 
ready to admit that they were at our mercy. 

As chairman of the Finance Committee I had heavy 
duties connected with the various internal revenue meas- 
ures passed between 1916 and 1919. And after the termina- 
tion of the World War we were confronted with the difficult 
problem of effecting a fair reduction in all these taxes. I 
had a most strenuous fight while the revenues were being 
raised and an equally strenuous struggle while they were 
being reduced. 

During the war billions of dollars had to be collected from 
the people, an immense army had to be raised, quarters had 
to be built, ships had to be constructed, and supplies must 
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be manufactured in great quantities both for ourselves and 
for our allies. Old factories needed to be enlarged, new 
ones erected, and an emergency fleet had to be assembled. 
The problem was to find the funds with which to acquire all 
of this war equipment, and that immense task fell mainly 
upon me and upon W. G. McAdoo, secretary of the treasury. 

I recall vividly two incidents connected with these emer- 
gency measures. One concerned the War Finance Cor- 
poration; the other related to the purchase of a merchant 
marine. 

Hither because they were frightened or because they 
wished to profiteer, the banks were refusing to lend money 
for new and expanding enterprises. McAdoo and I then 
got together and devised the War Finance Corporation, and 
told the industrial leaders to return home and set to work; 
we would furnish them the loans. When the bankers 
realized that we meant what we said, they changed their 
attitude. They said to the industrialists, ‘‘Come to the 
banks. We think we shall be able to find the money for 
you.’’ It was not necessary for the War Finance Cor- 
poration to do much lending until after the war! 

The outbreak of the World War caused a crisis in the 
shipping industry. The nations engaged in the war recalled 
most of their vessels, which were needed at home, and the 
entire merchant fleets of Germany and Austria were blotted 
out. Steamships registered under the American flag 
amounted to only a very small percentage of the world’s 
shipping. Ocean freights mounted rapidly. Marine in- 
surance companies were loath to undertake war risks. In 
September, 1914, a War Risk Insurance Bill was passed 
which placed the government squarely in the business of 
marine insurance. It could not be avoided, but shipping 
now became even more profitable. 

Gradually it became clear that the government would 
have to intervene and participate in the shipping business. 
This could be done through a government-owned corpora- 
tion, and in August, 1914, McAdoo had already drafted a 
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plan, which Wilson approved. A group of Senators and 
Congressmen were soon called into conference at the White 
House, where the plan was laid before them and approved 
in general terms. 

It was introduced into the House before the end of the 
month, whereupon swarms of lobbyists representing ship- 
ping concerns and their financial agents descended upon 
Congress. They did not wish the government to purchase 
ships or to engage in the construction of ships. They said 
this would be socialistic and ruinous. What they meant 
was that it would interfere with their unreasonable, almost 
extortionate, profits. In fact, they would have preferred 
not to have any more shipping built, whether by the govern- 
ment or by private enterprise. After a bitter fight which 
lasted six months the bill finally passed the House—I think 
it was in February, 1915. 

At the same time a similar bill had been introduced in 
the Senate, where it met the unanimous opposition of the 
regular Republicans and a few Democrats such as John H. 
Bankhead of Alabama, James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, 
Gilbert H. Hitchcock of Nebraska, and O’Gorman of New 
York. The plan was to delay the vote by a sustained filibus- 
ter. I recall that I spent several days and nights in the 
corridors and cloakrooms of the Capitol. But the opposi- 
tion attained its purpose; the bill was not passed until Sep- 
tember, 1916. The delay cost the Nation millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars. Ships could have been bought in the late 
summer of 1914 at forty dollars per ton, while two years 
later they could hardly be purchased for five times that 
amount. Seven months after the final passage of the bill 
the United States entered the World War, and the govern- 
ment had to pay appalling prices for everything that had to 
do with the shipping industry. In 1914 we could have 
bought almost at our own figure hundreds of the interned 
vessels of Germany and Austria. 

The war was financed in part by taxes and in part by 
bonds. I participated in framing most of the bond-issue 
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bills, and I had a prominent part in piloting them all 
through the Senate. I confronted at the same time the 
problem of framing the various tax measures. The cor- 
ridors of the Capitol were filled constantly with people who 
wished to appear before the Finance Committee, and we 
were compelled to hold long hearings so that every interest 
could present its case. All wished to avoid taxes so far as 
possible. There was a desperate effort to prevent taxes on 
the big industries, especially excess-profits taxes. And 
there was also a mighty effort to keep down progressive 
rates on large incomes, as well as a terrific struggle over 
the basis for evaluating the assets of corporations in de- 
termining excess profits. Should the basis be war values 
or pre-war values? I favored the former method, and I 
advocated a heavy income tax in the higher brackets. On 
both issues I was opposed by the Republicans, as well as by 
some Democrats, Bankhead and Underwood among them. 
Both of these senators were allied, I think, with the big 
interests, Underwood through his father-in-law. Bankhead 
had a long speech circulated and printed before he de- 
livered it. Underwood addressed the Senate at length in an 
effort to amend the administration bill. In my reply I told 
the Senate, among other things, that the Underwood pro- 
posal would prevent the raising of sufficient revenue to con- 
duct the war. Near the close of my rejoinder Senator 
Charles KE. Townsend of Michigan forced Underwood to 
admit that I had correctly interpreted his amendment and 
its effect. That seemed to settle the matter, and the bill 
soon passed. Higher incomes were taxed heavily, a large 
part of the excess profits was taken by the government for 
war purposes, and the original cost of the plant became the 
basis for evaluating the assets of corporations.’ 

I recall that a prominent Southern millionaire had two 
conferences with me in connection with the war and the 
emergency revenue measures. I had met him in New York 
some time before his first visit, but I had never had any 

** Post, pp. 359-404, for his speeches on this subject. 
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extensive conversation with him. I had been introduced to 
him by a lawyer friend in that metropolis. At one time this 
wealthy Southerner had been pretty ruthless, but like Paul 
he finally came to see the light. Owing in some measure to 
the influence of his wife perhaps, he later became a human- 
itarian. He came to me in 1916, as I recall, and said that he 
was convinced the United States should enter the war. He 
was afraid that Germany would triumph over her antag- 
onists, destroy our foreign trade, and possibly demolish our 
own coastal defenses and towns. He therefore urged me to 
see President Wilson and try to convince him that we should 
join the Allies. I pointed out the immense cost that en- 
trance into the war would involve in money and men; but 
he replied, ‘‘That makes no difference; we must fight. The 
people will pay the cost cheerfully. Take our incomes, and 
we will save the principal.’’ I reported his attitude and 
statement to Wilson. 

The war came, we piled taxes on excess profits and in- 
comes, and my wealthy friend soon came back. He rushed 
into my office and exclaimed, ‘‘Simmons, you Congressmen 
and Senators have gone stark mad. You are ruining us.”’ 
He complained at length of the new taxes, and I let him 
express his views freely. I then arose from my seat and 
reminded him of our previous conference and my warning. 
I told him that he could count himself fortunate if we merely 
took his income. Before the war was over a capital levy 
might be necessary. He threw up his hands and left. 

The collection and expenditure of these immense sums 
required a reorganization of our fiscal system, and during 
the Wilson administration we made our first venture in the 
field of a balanced budget. The Senate appointed a Budget 
Committee, of which I became a member, and I had a prom- 
inent part in the framing and passage of this important 
piece of legislation. Both Medill McCormick and Joseph L. 
Bristow attributed to me the chief credit for the Budget 
Act. President Wilson vetoed the first act because he ob- 
jected to a commissioner of the budget; but the measure 
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was reénacted with this provision left out, and Wilson then 
approved it. 

It has been contended that Wilson was stubborn and un- 
willing to listen to advice. I did not find him so. We did 
not always agree, but he was never offended. He could 
grasp the point of an interview with lightning speed, and 
could express himself better than any man I ever heard. 
He spoke with great precision and in a low musical voice. 
I think he was the greatest president I ever knew, and I was 
personally acquainted with all of them from Cleveland to 
Hoover. 

Wilson’s attitude with reference to modifications of the 
League Covenant has been pronounced stubborn, but he 
was by no means as stubborn as the senatorial group led by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. For a few days near the middle of 
March, 1920, it looked as if I might be able to effect an 
agreement which would retain the votes of the Democrats 
and pass the gauntlet of the White House, but Lodge and 
his cohorts finally defeated me after I had made three 
efforts at compromise. This discussion related in the main 
to the modification of Article 10, which would have bound 
the United States to participate in guaranteeing the polit- 
ical independence and the territorial integrity of the sig- 
natory states. 

After the close of the World War tax reduction became 
a very live issue, and Andrew Mellon, secretary of the 
treasury, and myself were sharp antagonists. He wished 
to grant relief first of all to the corporations and the 
wealthy. I desired to give the little man primary consid- 
eration, although I was not opposed to allowing all to share 
in the relief.1® I kept the issue constantly before the public, 
and succeeded in winning two notable victories over Mellon 
and the Republicans. I practically wrote the revenue act 
of 1924, and I introduced important modifications into the 
act of 1926. 

I also found time during this post-war period to cham- 
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pion the cause of the farmer in many respects,!* securing 
subsidies for highways and farm demonstration work and 
pressing for lower railway rates; and I continued to give 
much attention to the dredging of rivers and the construc- 
tion of an Inland Waterway from Massachusetts to Florida. 
I was likewise a friend of the men whom we sent to Europe 
to fight our battles, voting for the majority of the benefits 
and rewards which they requested. This policy was ex- 
pensive, but it should be remembered that it is a terrible 
thing to draft men and send them away to suffer and to die 
on the battlefield. 


Vil 
DEFEAT 


I come now to my defeat in 1930 by Josiah W. Bailey, my 
staunch supporter in 1912. I attribute this defeat to the 
following causes in the main: 

1. I opposed the nomination and election of Alfred E. 
Smith. 

2. I voted for Judge John J. Parker as Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

3. I offended certain industrial interests by my stand 
on the aluminum tariff. 

4. There was some discrimination against me at the 
polls. 

I did not oppose Smith because he was a Catholic. I 
opposed him because of his stand on prohibition and the 
tariff and because of his Tammany Hall and Wall Street 
affiliations. 

I had been prominently connected with the prohibition 
movement in North Carolina, and I still believed in prohibi- 
tion. But Smith had flatly refused to be bound by the 
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Houston platform on this issue, and I could not support 
him without reversing the position which I had held on the 
liquor question for a quarter of a century. 

The Democratic party had a long record of opposition 
to Tammany methods and corruption. Cleveland defied this 
organization, and was loved for the enemies he made. 
Bryan denounced Tammany, defeated Champ Clark, and 
made possible the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. W. G. 
McAdoo, who was my candidate for the presidential nom- 
ination in 1920, and especially in 1924, was defeated by the 
brow-beating, bull-dozing, slugging tactics of Tammany 
Hall. And Alfred E. Smith was allied with that organiza- 
tion. 

Moreover, he had appointed John J. Raskob as head of 
the National Democratic Committee, Raskob who was a 
high protectionist, a monopolist, a dripping-wet Republi- 
can; and DuPont, a wet and a rank protectionist, was se- 
lected as his helper and adviser. This was the last straw. 
When these things happened, I sent in my resignation as 
member of the National Committee, a body in which I had 
served for several years. I did not wish to have the Dem- 
ocratic party Tammanyized and amalgamated with the Re- 
publicans on the tariff and trust issues. I felt that the 
domination of that party by the big interests would even- 
tually lead to its disintegration. I took my stand for the 
principles of Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson, and for the 
best interests of the party in which I had fought for half a 
century.1® 

I supported Parker for the position of Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court because I considered him an able 
lawyer, because I thought the State should seize the oppor- 
tunity to place one of its distinguished citizens on the su- 
preme bench, and because I felt that most of the people of 
North Carolina wished him to receive the honor. My ap- 
proval of Parker lost me the labor vote because as member 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals he had 
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handed down opinions which the workers considered un- 
friendly to their cause. 

I felt that some of the power people were against me in 
1930. Although I had known only a few of them, they had 
usually been my friends. I had favored the development of 
power along with other industries in the State, and I think 
my policy in the Senate had not been unreasonable toward 
the power companies. At first I favored the sale of Muscle 
Shoals to a private enterprise with proper safeguards in 
the public interest, including service control and price con- 
trol within certain limits; but when we could not find a con- 
tractor ready to agree to adequate regulation, I favored 
government operation for the purpose of generating power 
and making fertilizers and nitrate, especially the last two. 
The power and fertilizer people strenuously objected, and 
the Republicans defeated the measure. Moreover, during 
the discussion of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill I was asked 
by some of the power interests to assist in retaining the old 
tariff on aluminum. I promised then that I would investi- 
gate the matter and act as the facts seemed to warrant. I 
finally voted to lower the duty on aluminum because I felt 
the companies needed competition to force them down to 
more moderate prices. I do not think the aluminum people 
suffered from this measure, but I have been informed that 
some of them were opposed to me in 1930. Perhaps they 
did not realize that the duties might have been more sharply 
reduced if I had not modified the Walsh amendment in con- 
ference. 

The voters who went to the polls in June, 1930, used the 
Australian ballot for the first time and cast their votes 
under a new and more complex electoral law. I did not 
have adequate representation at the polls, and I have been 
told that a good many people who wished to vote for me 
were kept from doing so by inadequate or erroneous advice 
which led them to mark their ballots in a way that caused 
them to be thrown out. 

I may add that a sort of whispering campaign was car- 
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ried on against me. Voters were told privately that my 
health was completely broken, that my intellectual faculties 
were impaired, and that I was in full dotage. It is probable 
also that many of the younger voters knew little of my 
eareer. They were not aware of my arduous work for the 
State and the Nation, of services which had extended over 
a period of forty years and occupied all of my time and 
energies. 

I have no disposition to complain, however. I harbor no 
grudges nor any vindictive disposition. I have little fear 
regarding the final judgment of posterity. I have tried to 
promote the best interests of North Carolina and the Na- 
tion. I may have erred at times, but my intentions have 
been honorable; and I believe that on the whole my policies 
have been sound and constructive. I have little to regret 
and nothing to conceal. I resign myself without qualms to 
the tribunal of history. Doctor, I wish you to examine my 
record thoroughly and to feel free to write the truth. You 
may wait until I have passed on if you desire. 











I 
TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA? 


VIDENTLY this [1892] is to be a Democratic year. 

All the September and October elections so far held 

have gone strongly in our favor. In Vermont we have 
reduced the old-time Republican majority 24 per cent. In 
Maine, the home of Mr. Blaine and Mr. Reed, notwithstand- 
ing tremendous efforts to increase the Republican majority, 
for its effect upon the country, we have with comparatively 
small effort cut down that majority fully 33 per cent, and 
thrown that little Republican stronghold almost, if not 
altogether, into the column of doubtful States. 

In Arkansas, where the Third party claimed to be espe- 
cially strong, we have made a clean sweep, carrying that 
State by the largest majority we have received there in 
twenty-five years, and polling more votes than the Repub- 
lican and Third parties combined. 

In Alabama we overcame by a handsome majority the 
fusion between the two opposing parties, and that despite 
the fact that the Republican National Executive Committee 
is said to have furnished the Kolb faction, representing the 
Third party, $75,000 with which to defeat the Democracy. 

In Florida the Republicans did not put out a State ticket, 
but indorsed the ticket put forth by the Third party. For 
weeks past the atmosphere has been laden with rumors and 
predictions that this strange and unnatural combination 
would sweep the field in that State. On the 4th inst. the 
election in Florida was held, and small as is its aggregate 

vote, our majority reached the modest but comfortable 
number of 25,000. 
And now the wires bring us the glad tidings of over- 
1 Pamphlet in the Library of Duke University. 
[73] 
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whelming victory in our sister State of Georgia. There, as 
in Florida, the Radicals and Weaverites united, and in open 
shame celebrated an unholy wedlock, but the wrath of an 
indignant people has happily cut short their honeymoon of 
great expectations. Seventy thousand Democratic majority 
is a very satisfactory answer to the boastful predictions 
with which the allied followers of Harrison and Weaver 
have for days past taunted us. 

Nor does the Empire State of New York any longer 
languish in the doubtful column. A few weeks ago the elec- 
toral vote of that great State was boldly claimed for Har- 
rison and Reid, but today those who study the political 
situation as they do the stock markets freely offer to stake 
10 to 7 upon Democratic victory in that State, and find no 
takers. 

In Indiana, the home of Harrison, the Republicans, de- 
moralized and dispirited by the rising tide of Democracy, 
have almost abandoned hope, and the shrewdest and wisest 
observers of the drift and crystallization of sentiment there 
confidently assert that not even Dudley’s ‘‘blocks-of-five’’ 
system can swing its electoral vote from the Cleveland 
column. 

Nor is this all. The situation in at least four other 
Western States, hitherto Republican, gives unmistakable 
promise of Democratic success in November. 

The farmers of these States, many of whom contem- 
plated independent action, are beginning to see clearly the 
hopelessness of the Weaver movement, and that their in- 
terests will be best subserved by the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land; and, under the leadership of Judge Gresham, who 
was recently, with remarkable unanimity and enthusiasm, 
tendered the nomination for the Presidency by the Omaha 
Convention, are rallying to the Democratic standard by 
thousands. The wires yesterday brought us the gratifying 
intelligence that this great and trusted leader of the West- 
ern people in an interview has advised his friends who are 
in the Third party movement that there is no possibility of 
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electing Mr. Weaver, and that the only hope of saving the 
country from Plutocracy lies in the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and with solemn emphasis predicts that ‘‘four years 
more of McKinleyism will ruin the farmers and the work- 
ingmen and place the country completely under the control 
of the plutocrats through the creation of trusts and com- 
binations which would control the industries and markets 
of the country.”’ 

All this is but the flood of the great tidal wave of De- 
mocracy which in 1890 swept the entire country, submerg- 
ing the party of special privileges and class legislation be- 
neath a majority of 148 in the lower house of Congress. 
These unmistakable and overwhelming evidences of its con- 
stantly increasing momentum make it all but certain its 
mighty sweep will not subside until it has safely landed in 
the White House him from whom it received its first inspira- 
tion and impetus. 

Evidently, I repeat, this is to be a Democratic year, and 
now with entire confidence I predict when the roll is called 
on the morning of November 9th, North Carolina, with her 
usual majority swollen by the influence of this tidal wave, 
will take her accustomed place in the front rank of the vic- 
tors, her banners bearing high the triumphant ensigns of 
Democracy. 

This is not the vaporing of mere fancy nor vain and 
idle prediction, but a plain, unvarnished statement of the 
facts and results already evolved; what has already been 
accomplished and what will inevitably follow is but the log- 
ical outcome of the influences and forces now operating in 
the entire country in favor of our party. 

Mr. Cleveland’s nomination at Chicago was unmistak- 
ably the result of a people’s movement, extending through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. His nomination 
was made against the protest of the politicians, and despite 
the solid opposition of his own State, because in him the 
people recognized their ablest and boldest champion, who, 
in his great message of 1887, had drawn clearly and boldly 
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the lines of battle between the favored classes and the op- 
pressed masses, and sounded the tocsin of alarm which, like 
the blast of the war-trumpet, had awakened the sleeping 
millions who constitute ‘‘the great army of the oppressed’’ 
to a realization of their wrongs, and to the remedy as 
pointed out by him in that great declaration of their rights. 

It was this message which defeated him in 1888, and it 
is this message, supplemented by his recent letter of ac- 
ceptance, expressing profound sympathy with the people in 
their distress, and demanding that they be supplied with 
sufficient money, which will elect him in 1892. ; 

It defeated him in 1888 because the classes who are in- 
terested in the unjust and vicious system of bounties it 
assailed, being few in number, readily united and brought 
to bear against him all their immense resources of power 
and wealth, and thus compassed his defeat before the 
people, who move slowly, had time to comprehend thor- 
oughly the import of the issue involved. But the elections 
of 1890, the Chicago Convention, and the results of the elec- 
tions just held, all show that the people at length under- 
stand, and understanding will reverse the snap judgment 
of 1888. 


REPUBLICAN AND T'urrp Party CoaLiTION 


Here in North Carolina we have a repetition of the same 
combination which has just met with such signal defeat in 
Arkansas, Florida, and Georgia. 

The disguise behind which this combination seeks to 
veil its purposes is too transparent to deceive, and only 
adds to the compact the odious feature of conspiracy. 

Between the leaders of the Third party and those of the 
Republican party there is undoubtedly perfect understand- 
ing and entire harmony and concert, although, erstwhile, 
from motives of shrewd policy, they fain would conceal this 
fact from their followers. There no longer remains any 
reasonable doubt that the Republican party is their ulti- — 
mate goal, but, in order the more successfully to carry 
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with them into it the rank and file of their followers, who 
are in the main plain but honest people, they are with 
characteristic cunning prosecuting their tortuous journey 
clandestinely and by easy relays. 

Therefore at every step in this transition we hear them 
boldly proclaiming one day what they have either denied 
or suppressed on the day previous; and such, doubtless, will 
mark its progressive development to the end. Starting out 
with professions of extreme fidelity to the true principles of 
Democracy, they now openly avow their purpose to defeat 
and overthrow those principles and the party which alone 
stands for them. 

With vain and illusory promises of impracticable ben- 
efits and reliefs they induced these people to renounce their 
allegiance to the party in which they were born and raised, 
and to which they owe so much, and now when the work of 
separation has been completed, of all these glittering re- 
wards promised they only offer the miserable pittance of 
an increase in the currency of thirty cents per capita. 

Shrewdly, indeed, have these plotters paved the way to 
say to their followers: ‘‘Alas, you cannot go back to the 
Democratic party—our schemes have all proved visionary 
and illusory—behold the doors of the Republican party 
open unto us, let us enter.’’ ‘ 

If the well-meaning and honest men who are now in this 
- movement were asked today to embrace Harrison and Reid 
—Harrison, the monometalist, the high priest of protection 
and the foster-father of the Force bill; Reid, the prototype 
monopolist, millionaire and plutocrat—many, if not most of 
them, would shrink from the contact; but will they do it on 
the day of election? 

No time will be lost and no opportunity spared between 
now and then in inflaming them to that pitch of blind and 
unreasoning hatred of the Democracy necessary for reckless 
deeds, and then, in the fullness of time, unless all signs fail, 
they will be boldly invited to the revolting feast. Will they 
accept? We will see what we will see. 
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The efforts being made by this mongrel combination to 
defeat our State and legislative ticket ought not to succeed, 
because the candidates we have nominated for these posi- 
tions are men above reproach, and there is no complaint 
even from our adversaries against the administration of 
our local affairs by the Democratic party. No reason even 
approximating plausibility is assigned by any one why the 
change should be made. While, on the other hand, the black 
record of 1868 is an all-sufficient reason why we should not 
again place our home affairs in the hands of the Republican 
party or any other organization in coalition with it. 


Wuo Is ResponsIBLE? 


Unquestionably the people have grievances, and in large 
measure their complaints are just, but what is the cause? 
I shall not stop to answer at length this question nor to dis- 
cuss the remedy. Suffice it to say all who admit there are 
wrongs which demand redress concede that so far as due 
to legislation at all they arise from bad and unjust national 
laws, not a single one of which was passed by the Dem- 
ocratic party, and not a single one of which it has, since its 
passage, had the power to repeal. 

It is true at one time during the last thirty years we had 
the Senate and the House, but not the Presidency. It is 
also true that once during that time we had the President 
and the House, but not the Senate. At no time during this 
long period have we held control of all the three law- 
making branches of the government to the end that we 
might pass a good law or repeal a bad one. On the other 
hand, at all times during this period the Republican party 
has been able either to pass such laws as it approved or 
protect from repeal such as it had already enacted. 

Under these circumstances who is responsible for the 
existence or continuance of these wrongs? The Democratic 
party, which admits their existence, defines the cause, states 
the remedies, and promises to apply them so soon as it is 
able, or the Republican party, which after having produced 
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them denies their existence, and to all the lamentations of 
the people answers only, ‘‘The laws we have given you are 
good and just,’’ and, in confirmation, bids us, in the sen- 
tentious language of President Harrison, ‘‘Behold a pros- 
perous people upon whom rests the blessings of God’’? 

I leave you to answer at the polls in November. 


FalTH IN THE PATRIOTISM OF THE PEOPLE 


The Democratic party in this struggle, as always, relies 
solely but confidently upon the unfailing patriotism of the 
good people of North Carolina. It appeals to them to stand 
for their homes and their firesides. 

The Democratic party has not now, as it never has had 
in North Carolina, a campaign corruption fund. The air is 
full of well authenticated rumors of large funds held and 
used by the Republican and People’s parties in their mutual 
fight against the Democracy, furnished them by the Na- 
tional Republican Executive Committee, which in turn was 
furnished it by the ‘‘Gold Bugs of Wall street’’ and the 
‘‘Plutocrats of the North.’’ What a spectacle, my country- 
men! The champions of so-called reform fighting the ‘‘Gold 
Bugs’’ and ‘‘Plutocrats’’ with the money of the ‘‘Gold 
Bugs’’ and ‘‘Plutocrats’’! 

Need I tell you if peradventure in this fight either of 
them should win who the real victors would be? 

In conclusion, the Democratic party is a party of prin- 
ciples, and relies for its success alone upon the justice of 
its cause. It stands now, as all through its long and glori- 
ous history it has steadfastly stood, for the Constitution, 
upon which alone rests the preservation on this continent of 
civil liberty and free popular government. Standing upon 
this high vantage ground, we fight not for ourselves alone, 
but for our posterity as well. If we were alone solicitous 
about the present and for ourselves, we might be tempted 
like others to sell our birthright for ‘‘a mess of pottage,’’ 
but what would those who are to follow us say if we should 
barter our liberties and the precious inheritance of our 
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children to relieve our ‘‘present hunger’’ with the 
‘‘crumbs’’ that may fall from ‘‘the rich man’s table’’? 
F. M. Simmons, Chairman, 
For State Democratic Executive Committee. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
October 6, 1892. 


IT 
TO THE VOTERS OF NORTH CAROLINA? 


THE Most memorable campaign ever waged in North Caro- 
lina is approaching its end. It has been a campaign of 
momentous and startling developments. The issues which 
have overshadowed all others have been the questions of 
honest and economical State Government, and WHITE sU- 
PREMACY. These issues were not planned and inaugurated 
by parties or conventions, but they were evolved out of the 
extraordinary conditions of the situation. Strenuous efforts 
have been made by the Fusionist leaders to divert the at- 
tention of the people from these conditions, and to throw 
the campaign into other channels, but all their efforts in 
this direction have proved impotent. The people of North 
Carolina are sufficiently intelligent to discriminate between 
GOOD AND BAD government. They are sufficiently virtuous to 
want GooD AND HONEST government. They have seen the 
government of the last two years and they recognize it to be 
BAD AND CORRUPT, and they were not to be seduced from their 
purpose to sharply arraign the party which has debauched 
the State, before the bar of public opinion. The horrible 
condition of affairs in the eastern counties, and the progress 
there of negro domination over the white communities 
raised the question of whether in any part of North Caro- 
lina men of Anglo-Saxon blood should be subjected to the 
rule and mastery of the negro, and this issue burned itself 
1 Raleigh News and Observer, November 3, 1898. 
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into the hearts of the people and kindled a fire of indigna- 
tion which cannot be smothered by ‘‘Executive Proclama- 
tion,’’ or by the threat of Federal bayonets. 

On these two issues, therefore, the Democrats have 
waged an aggressive and relentless campaign. Our enemies 
have been on the defensive from the very start. To the 
charges of extravagance and corruption they at first made 
denial; then they attempted evasion; then they had re- 
course to all sorts of subterfuges, but the charges were 
pressed, the conclusive proofs were offered, the people sat 
in judgment, and when the evidence was in, rendered their 
verdict of ‘‘Guilty.’’ 

No one knows better than the leaders of Fusion in North 
Carolina that this judgment of condemnation has been 
rendered, and that on the 8th day of November the final 
decree will be entered by the people at the ballot box. Here 
are the material specifications of the bill of indictment. 

It was charged and proved that the Fusionists, coming 
into power under a promise to reduce expenses, had, in 
three years, increased the expenses of the State Government 
more than THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

It was charged and proved that the expenses of the Leg- 
islature, under Fusion government, had increased in two 
sesslONS FOURTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

It was charged and proved that in one year salaries and 
fees paid the officers and employees of the Penitentiary 
were increased NINE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

It was charged and proved that the Fusion Legislature 
of 1897, coming into power under a promise to cut down 
salaries and fees to the level of farm products, did not de- 
crease the salary of a single official, did not decrease appro- 
priations, stopped no expenditures; but multiplied offices, 
increased public expenses and taxation throughout the 
State. 

To the charge of extravagance was super-added the 
charge of corruption. 

It was charged and proved that, knowing Senator 
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Pritchard to be a Gold Republican, nineteen Fusionists, 
elected as Populists and pledged to silver, betrayed the 
cause of the honest Populists who voted for and elected 
them, and sold their votes to Senator Pritchard, in con- 
sideration of appointments under McKinley’s administra- 
tion. 

It was charged and proved that public office was made a 
commercial commodity, and bartered and sold for a price, 
unblushingly, openly, and systematically. 

It was charged and proved that the superintendent of 
the Penitentiary had squandered and misappropriated the 
public property of that institution until his conduct had be- 
come notorious, and the governor then transferred him to 
the head of the Agricultural Department, where, he said, 
the opportunity for despoiling the people would be less. 

It was charged that the books of the Penitentiary would 
show pilfering, PECULATIONS, FALSE ENTRIES, and untold 
CORRUPTION. 

This charge was not proved only because the custodians 
of the books closed them to the public gaze. 

Nor were the scandals of the Fusion administration con- 
fined to venality, corruption, and pilfering. As the superin- 
tendent of the Penitentiary was removed for his miscon- 
duct in one line, so the physician for the insane of the Peni- 
tentiary fled the state upon charges of vile conduct too re- 
pulsive to name, and the Penitentiary farms were shown 
to be dens of iniquity, too foul to be described. 

As these and other like charges, one after the other, 
were presented, and proofs adduced, the chief witnesses be- 
ing members of the party in power, the Fusionists at- 
tempted to take refuge first behind one cover and then be- 
hind another. But all in vain. They were driven from 
every position by the inexorable logic of racts—racts that 
could neither be successfully denied, controverted nor ex- 
plained. Pressed to the wall, exposed in all their nakedness, 
they resorted to a campaign as despicable as the cause 
which they defended. Against evidence, facts, and argu- 
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ment, they opposed falsehoods, misrepresentations, and 
slander. As disgraceful as has been their administration 
of public affairs, their method of defense, when brought 
sharply to the bar of public opinion, was still more des- 
picable. 

For the first time in the annals of political campaigning 
in the State, these desperate leaders threw away all reserve 
and semblance of truth, and deliberately sought by mis- 
representations and falsehoods to deceive the people about 
the damning facts which make up their well-established 
record. Most palpable truths with reference to their record 
were disputed and denounced as ‘‘Democratic lies.’’ But 
like the letters on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast, they blazed 
forth in the public view to their utter confusion and dismay. 

In the midst of all this din and conflict, there came a 
voice from the East, like the wail of EKgypt’s midnight ery. 
It was not the voice of despair, but of rage. A proud race, 
which had never known a master, which had never bent the 
neck to the yoke of any other race, by the irresistible power 
of fusion laws and fusion legislation had been placed under 
the control and domination of that which ranks lowest, 
save one, in the human family. 

The business of two of the largest and most prosperous 
cities in the State had been paralyzed by the blight of negro 
domination. 

In another city a white majority had been discriminated 
against in favor of a black minority, and the white man, who 
bore all the burdens and expense of government, had been 
given only one-half the representation of the ignorant and 
non-tax-paying negroes. WuItTe women of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood had been arrested upon groundless charges by 
negro constables, and arraigned and tried and sentenced by 
negro magistrates. 

Finally, as a result of the insolence and aggressiveness 
which his sudden elevation to power had engendered in the 
negro, a leader and representative of that race dared openly 
and publicly to assail the virtue of our pure WHITE WoMAN- 
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Hoop. Suddenly the venality, the corruption in office, the 
extravagance, the peculation of funds, and the miserable 
scandals that had disgraced the State, passed out of the 
public mind, and in a whirl of indignation which burst forth 
like the lava from a pent-up voleano, there was thrust to the 
front the all-absorbing and paramount issue of WHITE 
SUPREMACY. 

Frantically the Fusion leaders sought to stay the storm 
of indignation, which swept like a tornado over the State. 

In their desperation, the Fusionists had recourse to 
their old device of denial, of evasion, of subterfuge. They 
said it was the ‘‘old negro racket’’; they said there was no 
truth in it; they said there might be a negro officer here and 
there, but they held only minor offices, and insignificant 
places; that the East had no cause for grievance; that it 
was all a baseless clamor for political effect. 

Then came the evidence, disclosing the actual state of 
affairs in that section of the State, which astonished and 
shocked the moral sensibilities of the people. Nzrcro con- 
GRESSMEN, NEGRO SOLICITORS, NEGRO REVENUE OFFICERS, NEGRO 
COLLECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS, NEGROES in charge of white in- 
stitutions, NEGROES in charge of white schools, NEGRoEs hold- 
ing inquests over the white dead, necroxs controlling the 
finances of great cities, NEGROES in control of sanitation and 
police of cities, NEGRO CONSTABLES arresting white women 
and white men, NEGRO MAGISTRATES trying white women and 
white men, white convicts chained to NEGRO convicts and 
forced to social equality with them, until the proofs rose up, 
and stood forth ‘‘like Pelion on Ossa piled.’’ 

Before this overwhelming array of evidence, the weak 
and puny wall of defense set up by the apologists of negro 
rule crumbled away, and then there came the collapse. They 
had seen the handwriting on the wall. Everywhere they 
read in the face of the brave and chivalrous white men of 
the State a cool, calm, fixed resolution and determination 
that these things must stop; that hereafter white men must 
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make and administer the laws; that negro supremacy should 
forever end in North Carolina. 

Men of less determination and less desperation than the 
leaders of Fusion in North Carolina, would have quietly 
submitted to this inexorable decree of the WHITE RaAcE, but 
they did not. One recourse was left to them. With a 
strange fatality they seized upon it. If wuirz MEN would 
not quietly submit to negro domination, then they deter- 
mined to force them to submit. The arm of the Federal 
Government was invoked for this purpose; armed troops 
were asked to be sent here to force the WHITE PEOPLE of the 
State, at the point of the bayonet, to submit to the con- 
tinuance of conditions which to the Anglo-Saxon are worse 
than death. But where his honor and his conscience are 
concerned, the Anglo-Saxon fears not the power of mortal 
man. Louder and still louder, they proclaimed their de- 
fiance. Closer and still closer, from Currituck to Cherokee, 
from Wilmington to Asheville, from New Bern to grand old 
Mecklenburg, the sympathy of blood brought the wuirTE 
PEOPLE together, until party lines and past party affiliations 
were wiped out, and men grown old in the service of the 
Republican party, men who had been strongly rooted in the 
faith of the Populist party, from one end of the State to the 
other, gave their adherence to the cause of WHITE SUPREM- 
acy, and pledged their faith to their brethren in the Hast, 
despite Federal bayonet and executive proclamation, to re- 
deem that fair section of the State from the reign and 
domination of the negro. And now, right on the eve of the 
election, after three months of frantic denial that there was 
negro domination in the Hast, these desperate men, at last 
aroused to a realization that they can no longer deceive and 
humbug the people, and that their fate is settled, begin a 
process of taking down the wretched creatures, whom they 
had sought, in some counties, to elect to office over the white 
people of the East, and with humble apologies (thereby ad- 
mitting all the charges of negro domination that the Dem- 
ocrats have made), ask the white people whom they had 
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sought to put in subjection to the black man, to forget the 
wrongs they have done them, and compromise the issue with 
them by agreeing to support a mongrel ticket. But there 
are some things which white men who are white men do not 
compromise, as this whole array of office-traders are at last 
beginning to discover. 

Driven from every position of defence, disappointed in 
their hope of intimidating and coercing the people into 
submitting to their scheme of negro domination, the des- 
perate men, who are now at the head of affairs in North 
Carolina, and who are running the Fusion campaign, have 
still one reliance left. Their last hope is a large corruption 
fund, which they have extorted from Mark Hanna, the fi- 
nancial agent of the monopolists of the United States, under 
assurances which they had given him, that if they could 
carry the State this year it will be easier to carry the State 
for McKinley in 1900. With this corruption fund they still 
hope to save something from the wreck. They hope to im- 
port negroes from the North and South of us, to buy up 
votes, to procure fraudulent and illegal voting, and other- 
wise to obtain by various means enough votes to control one 
branch of the Legislature, and thus block the efforts of the 
people to reverse the horrible conditions of the past two 
years. This hope will also prove delusive. If their corrup- 
tion fund were TEN FoLpD as large as it is, they could not 
bribe the sturdy manhood of North Carolina to longer sub- 
mit to negro domination. 

The battle has been fought, the victory is within our 
reach. North Carolina is a WHITE MAN’s State and WHITE 
MEN will rule it, and they will crush the party of negro 
domination beneath a majority so overwhelming that no 
other party will ever again dare to attempt to establish 
negro rule here. 

They cannot intimidate us; they cannot buy us, and 
they SHALL Not cheat us out of the fruits of our victory. 

The Democratic party has appealed in this campaign 
to the highest aspirations of the people. It has appealed to 
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their patriotism, to their manhood, to their pride of race, 
to their immemorial custom and habit of ruling every other 
race with which they come in contact, to their self-interest, 
to the peace and happiness of the family, of the home, of 
the fireside, in the name of good government, in the name 
of peace and amity between the races, in the name of reli- 
gion, and, finally, in the name of civilization itself. It has 
promised fair and just laws; it has promised to all peace 
and security; it has promised good government; it has 
promised protection to property, protection to life, protec- 
tion to virtue; and it has promised to undo the wrongs which 
have been done to our brethren in the East. It will faith- 
fully keep and perform every promise it has made. 

What good thing does the enemy promise in this con- 
test? What measure of relief does he advocate? What 
principle does he stand for? Nay, verily, NorHING, except 
the perpetuation of his own power and the retention of the 
offices which the people were deceived into bestowing upon 
him. In these circumstances am I not warranted in appeal- 
ing to the good people of North Carolina, without regard to 
past party affiliations, to go to the polls next TuEspay, and 
to cast their votes for the success of the Democratic ticket, 
State, county, and National? 

It has been a great fight. The issues involved are preg- 
nant with momentous consequences to the people and the 
State. In view of the present terrible crisis; in view of the 
incalculable consequences to follow to us and to our children 
from failure to redeem the State from the rule of the men | 
who have debauched and despoiled it, I feel justified in 
appealing to all good men to close their places of business 
on the day of election and give that day, exclusively, 
earnestly, solemnly, to the State and the great cause for 
which we struggle. 

F. M. Smvmons, 
Chairman, State Democratic Executive Committee. 
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ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION? 


Raleigh, April 12, 1900. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ConvENTION: This convention is assem- 
bled by order of your Executive Committee for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for state offices and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may be presented for its 
consideration. A call of the roll of the counties discloses 
a fact never before, so far as I can remember, presented 
in a Democratic State Convention; it is the fact that every 
county in North Carolina is represented by duly accredited 
delegates, and no contest from any county. 

The Convention is, therefore, ready to proceed to perfect 
its temporary organization. It is my duty as chairman of 
your Executive Committee to name the temporary presiding 
officer of this Convention. But before doing that I wish, 
with your permission, to submit some general observations 
concerning matters of party policy, party work, party or- 
ganization, and party achievements since the last Conven- 
tion. When your Executive Committee met in this city on 
the 11th of last December for reasons then announced and 
well understood, and which, therefore, need not be repeated 
now, after due consideration of the political conditions then 
existing in the State, it decided that the campaign in favor 
of the Amendment should at once open, and directed me as 
your chairman to open the campaign and prosecute it with- 
out interruption until the meeting of this Convention. 
From that day to this I have given my undivided attention 
to this work. Acting under this command of the Committee 
the work of organization has been persistently pressed in 

1 Raleigh News and Observer, April 12, 1900. 
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every county. Great volumes of literature discussing and 
explaining the Amendment, and germane subjects, have 
been scattered broadcast throughout the State. The press 
of the State, without a single solitary exception, has coop- 
erated in this work with your Committee, it is but just to 
say, with a degree of zeal and enthusiasm and helpfulness 
never before excelled and seldom ever equalled in the his- 
tory of campaigning in this State. There has been some 
public speaking, but there has been no regular and system- 
atic attempt at ‘‘stumping.’’ As a result of these combined 
efforts, I am glad to be able to report to you that in every 
county of the State, with possibly one or two exceptions, our 
organization is in a state of unusual excellence and effi- 
ciency. The people have generally been brought to a cor- 
rect understanding of the objects and purposes of the Leg- 
islature in submitting the Amendment, and what will be its 
effect when ratified upon the rights of the individual citizen 
and the general welfare of the State. I do not mean to say 
that the influence of the falsehoods and misrepresentations 
which have been promulgated by the opponents of the 
Amendment has been altogether overcome, but I do mean 
to say that the leaven of truth and of fact which has thus 
been put in motion is rapidly leavening the whole loaf, and 
the ready response of the people to the work that has 
already been done gives abundant assurance that when the 
work which is yet to be done by the press, the candidates of 
this Convention, candidates of the State and Senatorial 
Conventions, our White Supremacy Clubs, the committees, 
and the legions of individual workers throughout the State 
[shall have been completed]—before the election—there 
will be such a coming together of the white people of the 
State in favor of the Amendment as has never before taken 
place in favor of any measure submitted to the people; and 
on the day of the election the white people of the State, 
irrespective of party, will roll up a majority in favor of 
White Supremacy and the candidates nominated by this 
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convention which will be absolutely crushing to the advo- 
cates of negro rule and negro suffrage. 

When your last State Convention met in this city, two 
years ago, every department of the State Government was 
in the hands of the Fusionists. Not less than one thousand 
negroes were holding public offices in North Carolina. The 
then most influential man in the Republican Party, the 
recognized leader of its 120,000 negro voters; that bright 
particular star in the Republican firmament, the negro Con- 
gressman George H. White, was defiantly inviting the race 
issue, and insolently declaring that the negroes of North 
Carolina did not hold as many offices as they were entitled 
to hold, and demanding that they be given more offices than 
they then held. We accepted this issue; upon it we went to 
the people, and they declared that negro rule in North Caro- 
lina must cease, and negro office-holding in North Carolina 
must and should stop. Negro rule in North Carolina has 
practically stopped. There are still some negro magistrates 
here and there in the eastern part of the State, elected by 
the Fusionists, whose terms have not expired, but thank 
God, they are not doing any business now. There are still 
some negro postmasters holding office in Eastern North 
Carolina, the appointees of Pritchard and White, but there 
are not so many as there once were. Many of them have 
been sent to the penitentiary for corruption in office. 

As a result of the election of 1898 Wied has 
been restored and we now have White Supremacy in the 
State. If the white people of the State would always stand 
together and vote together as they did in-1898,-we would 
always have White Supremacy without the necessity of a 
Constitutional Amendment, but the white people will not 
always stand together and vote together as they did in 1898, 
and in that way preserve White Supremacy; and if they 
would always stand together and vote together as they then 
did upon all public questions, without any references to 
differences in opinion and interest, that in itself would be 
an undesirable condition, both to the individual and to the 
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State, because there can be no healthy growth, moral, intel- 
lectual, or material, while the mind is not free to act as 
judgment and conscience direct. For the purpose of restor- 
ing White Supremacy without making it necessary that 
white men should always vote together and act together 
without reference to the impulse of heart and dictates of 
head, the last Legislature, representing the white manhood 
and white womanhood of the State, submitted the Constitu- 
tional Amendment. This Amendment embodies our plan 
for establishing White Supremacy upon a permanent basis, 
and at the same time freeing the mind and conscience of 
the white man. The way in which it accomplishes its object 
ean be stated in one sentence: It does it by disfranchising 
the ignorant negro without disfranchising the uneducated 
white man. This discrimination against the ignorant negro 
in favor of the uneducated white man we maintain is not 
violating either the statute or the moral law, because it is 
not discrimination on account of ‘‘race, color or previous 
condition of servitude,’’ but on account of well recognized 
and essential differences in the moral and_intellectual_at- 
tributes of the two_races. 

The Democratic party says, as a result of long trial, that 
the ignorant negro is not fit to vote, and is not entitled to 
vote, because he neither seeks to understand nor is he 
capable of understanding the object and effect of the ballot. 
The Democratic party maintains that the uneducated white 
men of the State are fit to vote and entitled to vote, and 
intends that they shall vote, because they always seek to 
understand and they are capable of understanding the ob- 
ject and effect of the ballot. The opponents of the Amend- 
ment do not take into account this essential difference be- 
tween the races. There is a distinction between the igno- 
rant man and an uneducated man, not a fanciful or theoret- 
ical distinction, but a real living distinction, and in this 
distinction is found the foundation principles of our Amendy 
ment. The uneducated white man of North Carolina, 
though he has no book learning, is seldom ever an ignorant 
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man; he is generally well informed; he is generally well 
posted; he cannot read the newspapers, but he can under- 
stand them when he hears them read; he may not be able to 
discuss questions of finance and tariff, but he: understands 
_ them when he hears them discussed. He is a man of inde- 
pendence of thought and independence of action. He seeks 
to understand and he is capable of understanding the effect 
of public questions upon him and his interests. He loves his 
family and his home and his country, and because he loves 
these, before he casts his vote he seeks diligently to under- 
stand its effect upon family, home, and country. He not 
only seeks to understand, but he has the capacity of under- 
standing its effect upon these sacred interests. The un- 
educated white men of North Carolina are good citizens in 
peace and splendid soldiers in war. The uneducated white 
men of North Carolina are descended from a race who, be- 
fore the art of reading and writing was known, had estab- 
lished an orderly system of government, the basis of the 
system under which we now live, and the envy of the world. 
The uneducated white men of North Carolina are descended 
from a race who, before their proudest chief could read or 
write, had produced orators, statesmen, and warriors whose 
names and fame live in history until this day. The un- 
educated white men of North Carolina are descended from 
_ a race which is today the dominating power in the world; 
the world’s great civilizer; the world’s great Christianizer ; 
a race of State builders and State constructors; the fear of 
the oppressors and the hope of the oppressed throughout 
the earth. The white men of North Carolina are descended 
from a race which, not only here but elsewhere, not only 
today but at all times in their history, have shown their 
capacity for the ballot and government in their uneducated 
as well as in their educated condition. On the other hand, 
the uneducated negro is nearly always an ignorant man, 
dull, heavy, without opinions, without convictions, with but 
little judgment, and scarcely any independence. 

[Here someone in the audience said, ‘‘ And he has no con- 
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science.’’ Mr. Simmons stopped, and turning in the direc- 
tion of the interrupter said with solemnity and much firm- 
ness, ‘‘I cannot say that and I will not say that.’’? Then 
he continued:] He has comparatively no love of family, 
home or country, and because he cares little for these, 
he is indifferent as to the effect of his vote upon them, and 
therefore neither seeks to learn nor has the capacity of 
understanding its effects upon these interests. He is de- 
scended from a race the lowest in intelligence and moral 
perception among the races of men. Sometimes, indeed, he 
attains to a measure of civilization, but it is always the 
result of contact with the white men, and as soon as that 
contact is withdrawn he rapidly returns to his original con- 
ditions of barbarism. He is the child of the man of the 
ages. Shall we longer continue the effort to preserve polit- 
ical equality between these two peoples made by God so 
unequal; between this giant of the centuries and this child 
man of the dark continent? For thirty-three years we have 
taxed ourselves in our poverty to educate his children. We 
have protected him in his life, liberty, and property ; we have 
administered to him equal handed justice in the court house. 
It is not our purpose to take from him any of these rights 
or privileges. During these thirty-three years he has also 
been allowed to vote. Some of them have reasonably pre- 
pared themselves for a measurably intelligent exercise of 
the suffrage, but the great mass and body of them have re- 
mained as ignorant as in the beginning, and have exercised 
the ballot only for their own hurt and to the injury of the 
white man of the State. After this long and patient ex- _ 
periment we now propose to take from this persistently in- | 
competent mass the ballot, just as we would take a pistol | 
from the hands of a child, for his own protection and the | 
protection of the State. We do not do this in anger but in © 
mercy; we do not do it in the spirit of an enemy, but of a 
friend ; we do not desire to do injustice to the negro; we do 
not intend to do injustice to the negro; we are not doing in- 
justice to the negro, but if we cannot do full justice to the 
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' white people of North Carolina without doing incidental 
injustice to the negro, then the law of the survival of the 
fittest must apply. If it be injustice—and we deny that it 
-is—to the ignorant negro to take the ballot from him, it 
would be a greater injustice to the white men of North Caro- 
lina not to do it. There is no equality between the black 
man and the white man. You cannot make them equal with- 
out pulling the negro up to the level of the white man or 
pulling the white man down to the level of the negro. You 
cannot pull the negro up to the level of the white man, and 
what white man wants to see his race pulled down to the 
level of the negro? 

ee for removing all possible 
danger of future negro denomination; for establishing upon 
a permanent basis White Supremacy, and for freeing the 
white man to the end that he may vote his judgment and 
convictions upon all public question. We say it is lawful, 
we say it is just, and with entire confidence both in its wis- 
dom and justice and its righteousness—righteousness to 
the white man without being unjust to the negro—we sub- 
mit it, not only to the white people of the State, irrespective 
of party, but to the judgment and conscience of the world. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, it will be the duty of this 
Convention to appoint delegates to the National Conven- 
tion of the Democratic party which will meet in Kansas 
City, on July 4. Four years ago when you met in this city 
and appointed delegates to the Chicago Convention there 
were doubts and misgivings as to what Democracy had 
come to mean. The party was in the hands of false leaders, 
who had betrayed its principles; there was doubt as to 
whether the Democratic Convention which was to meet that 
year would adopt the Democratic principle of bimetallism 
or the Republican doctrine of gold monometallism. There 
was even doubt as to whether that Convention would have 
the courage to nominate straight Democrats to the Pres- 
idency and Vice-Presidency. That great Convention, the 
most representative of the masses in the history of the 
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party, met the issue squarely, deposed these false leaders, 
brought the party back to its first principles, and reéstab- 
lished it upon the ideals of Jefferson and Jackson. There 
is now no doubt as to what Democracy means. The del- 
egates which this Convention shall appoint, when they meet 
with their associate delegates in Kansas City this year, will 
meet, not to quarrel about what Democracy means or to dis- 
cuss whether it will be expedient to nominate a straight 
Democrat for the Presidency, but to reaffirm the great prin- 
ciples of the party as they live in the hearts of the Dem- 
ocratic masses, and to ratify the nomination which has 
already been made by the people of that great tribune of the 
people—William Jennings Bryan. 

I bring you a message—it is a message of gladness—I 
believe I have some little reputation in the matter of proph- 
esying; with a reasonably thorough understanding of the 
situation—after careful investigation I am able to say to 
you that the Constitutional Amendment is safe; that every 
nominee of this Convention will be elected, and while I can- 
not venture to speak with certainty about the result in the 
Nation, I can and do say that the prospect grows brighter 
and brighter day by day, and if I were not afraid of the 
joyous disorder which the mention of his name a few min- 
utes ago evoked, I would say that there was abundant 
reason to believe that William Jennings Bryan will be your 
next President. 

I did not intend to say as much as I have said. I am no 
speaker of set speeches. As I have proceeded you have 
encouraged me to say more than | had contemplated saying. 
If I have spoken too long, you are responsible for it and 
not I. 

It is my duty, as I stated in the outset, to name your 
temporary presiding officer. In doing that it is also my 
pleasure to introduce him to you. When you see him you 
will say he is a young man for such a responsible position. 
He is indeed young in years, but he is mature in judgment. 
He is a representative type of the young Democracy of 
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North Carolina, and I could not pay any young man a 
higher compliment than to say that. 

I now present to you your presiding officer, Mr. E. Y. 
Webb, of Cleveland! 


IV 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT CHARLOTTE, 
NORTH CAROLINA? 


October 17, 1904. 


My Frienps anp Fettow-Citizens: The object of all polit- 
ical meetings is to discuss the questions of whom and what 
to vote for. The chief things to consider in determining 
how to vote are the candidates and the issues, and the ques- 
tions which every voter should ask himself are what are the 
character qualifications of the candidates and what do they 
stand for. I will not take up your time nor mine to diseuss 
the relative qualifications of the candidates of the two 
parties for state positions. The contrast is so great there 
is really no room for comparisons. The utter unfitness, the 
absurd lack of fitness, of the men the Republican party have 
nominated to rule over the people of this great State could 
be easily shown if necessary. But every one knows the fate 
of that ticket and there is no disposition to add humiliation 
to defeat. I feel about this like everybody else seems to 
feel, and while I can not restrain an outburst of pride in 
the magnificent equipment and qualifications of our state 
candidates, in a spirit of charity I prefer to be silent about 
the ticket the Republican party has put up for slaughter in 
this State. That ticket died, as it deserved to die, aborning, 
and I have been taught from my childhood that it was 
neither good manners nor good religion to speak ill of the 
dead. 
1+ Pamphlet in Duke University Library. 
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THe PRESmENTIAL CANDIDATES 

My friends, I am proud, and the Democratic party is 
proud, and justly so, of the great and good man we have 
nominated for president. The Republicans likewise pre- 
tend to feel pride in their candidate, but after living in 
Washington for three years, in more or less touch with the 
leaders of Republican thought and feeling, I can say to you 
with absolute candor that when ex-Senator Thurston, a 
great Republican leader, said a short time before the Chi- 
cago convention, which nominated Mr. Roosevelt, that 
‘“Roosevelt was a candidate everybody was for and nobody 
wanted,’’ he expressed a feeling widely prevalent among 
those Republicans who do not belong to the one hundred 
thousand place-holders who carry Roosevelt commissions in 
their pockets. Radically different, in thought, in opinion, 
even in personal characteristics, these two men, Parker and 
Roosevelt, represent the dynamic principles out of which 
their respective parties have sprung and [which they] have 
illustrated throughout their existence. 

The Democratic party came into existence as the cham- 
pion of the constitution and the law. From the days of 
Jefferson to the present time its shibboleth has been the 
constitution, strictly construed and rigidly enforced, as the 
only sure guarantee of individual rights and protection 
against foreign entanglements and broils. Its victories 
have been victories of peace, not of war. The Republican 
party came into existence decrying the constitution. 
Throughout its whole history it has sought to construe it 
away, and it is familiar history that many of its boasted 
policies have been brought to successful fruition through 
political decisions in mockery of its letter as well as its 
spirit. It has relied, not upon law, but upon force; not upon 
right, but upon might. In many respects, I repeat, the 
spirit of these two parties, as manifested today, and in all 
their past, is embodied in their respective candidates. The 
spirit of Democracy is fitly typified by the calm jurist, with 
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the constitution in his hand and the sword under his feet, 
and that of the Republican party by the blustering hero of 
Kettle Hill, with the constitution under his feet and the 
sword in his hand. 


CLASSES WITH WHOM THE PReEsIDENT Is Popunar 


It is said that President Roosevelt is popular; that the 
people like his way of doing things, whether or no. This is 
probably true of at least two elements of our population— 
the one numerically strong and the other numerically weak; 
the one high up and the other low down. There is a large 
element in our population who, like the President, are res- 
tive under restraints. They do not like the law. To them 
law is slavery, order is irksome, peace is stagnation. They 
do not like the ordinary—they long for the abnormal and 
unusual—and are ready for anything that promises to 
throw the country out of its ancient ruts and open to them 
the doors of adventure and precarious fortune. With these 
the President is tumultously popular. There is another 
element of our population with whom the President is just 
now immensely popular. It is that class of our population 
who seek, and obtain, special privileges from the govern- 
ment. That class who, having much, like the horse leech, 
ery unceasingly for more and will not abate one jot or tittle 
of what they have. That class who, while demanding the 
rigid enforcement and maintenance of such laws as protect 
them in their so-called vested rights to exploit others, make 
a foot-ball of the laws made to protect others against them. 
With this class of our population the President, since he has 
surrendered to the larger stick which they carry, since he 
has abandoned his views upon the tariff and reciprocity, 
and agreed, at their dictation, to stand pat on the laws by 
which they have their profits and not to allow his adminis- 
tration to run amuck in the enforcement of the laws made 
to protect the people against their plundering exploitations, 
is uproariously popular. 

Of course, the President is popular with the brother in 
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black, who, ever since the shackles of slavery fell from his 
arms, has longed by day and dreamed by night, of social 
equality and political supremacy. To his child-like mind 
the President is to his race what Moses was to Israel, and 
what the Star in the Hast was to the Wise Men, who jour- 
neyed from afar to seek Him who had been born King of 
the Jews. It has never occurred to his weak mind that the 
President was playing him in the North for his vote and in 
the South to have his revenge on a people he does not love 
and who do not love him. 

He is popular with the cowboys and rough riders of the 
Far West, because he consorts with them and flatters them. 


THOSE WITH WHOM THE PRESIDENT SHOULD Not Br Porputar 


With these several classes, I grant you, the President is 
popular, but with whom else is he popular? He is not pop- 
ular, or at least he should not be popular, with the farmer 
and the farm laborer. He ought not to be popular with any 
farmer or farm laborer, because he has declared, and de- 
liberately written it down in his book on Ranch Life, page 
10, that the small farmers and farm laborers were not, in 
some respects, as good as his friends, the cowboys, of 
the semi-civilized ranches of the Far West—the toughest, 
roughest element in American life, an outcast class who hold 
law, society, and God in equal contempt. He ought not to 
be popular with the farmer, because in his recent letter of 
acceptance he declares himself in favor of a system of laws 
which before he became president he denounced as vicious in 
principle and especially harmful to the farming classes. 

He ought not to be popular with the farmer, because he 
favors a system of laws, and has declared if elected he will 
stand by them, which, while they condemn the farmer of 
this country to sell staple products at competitive world 
prices, forces him to pay non-competitive trust prices for 
his agricultural supplies. He ought not to be popular with 
the farmers, because under the system of laws which he 
favors and will stand by if elected, the farmers of this 
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country cannot sell their cotton and wheat and corn in New 
York or Wilmington or Chicago, or any of the marts of this 
country, for any more than these articles sell for in Europe, 
while under, and by virtue of, these laws, the implements 
with which these crops are made are today selling in New 
York, Chicago, Wilmington, and all the marts of this coun- 
try for about 33 per cent more than they sell for in Europe; 
and by virtue of this system of laws our own manufacturers 
are selling these implements with which these crops are 
made today, and every day in the year, in New York and 
Wilmington, and all the marts of this country, for 25 per 
cent more than they sell them to the Canadian, Mexican, 
and European competitors of our farmers. 

Mr. Roosevelt ought not to be popular with the mechanic 
and city laborers, for he has, in his book on Ranch Life, said 
that they were not only not as good as his friends, the cow- 
boys, but were so much below them they were not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with them. 

Mr. Roosevelt ought not to be popular with the Quakers 
—and we have many of these law-abiding and God-fearing 
people in our state—because he has expressed a serious 
doubt whether any Quaker can make a good citizen. And 
why, my friends, does the President entertain doubts 
whether a Quaker can make a good citizen? Is it because 
he is not industrious, thrifty, and enterprising? Is it be- 
cause he is not honest and law, abiding, or because he does 
not pay his honest debts? No. All of this he is and all of 
these things he does. The President doubts whether a 
Quaker can be a good citizen for none of these reasons, but 
because, following, as they believe, the teaching of the meek 
and lowly Nazarene, they love peace and abhor war. 

There are two things which the President seems to re- 
gard as unpardonable faults. One is to live in the South 
and not be a negro, and the other is to walk on two legs and 
not carry a pistol in each hip-pocket and a sword in each 
hand. 

It would seem that the Populists would be against Roose- 
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velt also, for in his wholesale abuse of nearly everybody, 
he has put the Populists down a little bit lower than any- 
body else. In his book on American Ideals, page 23, Vol. 
II, he declares that the Populists consider refinement im- 
moral; that they regard with suspicion people who bathe 
frequently ; and that they consider thrift and industry and 
the payment of honest debts as altogether wrong—or words 
to that effect. And yet, and notwithstanding, Butler, sweet 
Marion, ‘‘our noble leader,’’ is for Roosevelt, and it is said 
he is going to and fro, up and down the land in the interest 
of Roosevelt, seeking to revive and reorganize the disem- 
bodied spirits of that defunct old organization in the interest 
of Roosevelt and to rally them for Roosevelt’s decoy ticket 
headed by our ‘‘other noble leader,’’ Thomas Watson. The 
success of Butler and Watson in this nefarious enterprise 
will depend upon the number of post-offices, sow-paw places, 
or something equally as good, which may be given them for 
distribution among the patriots, for there are in North 
Carolina, I regret to say, many revenue Populists who can 
no more resist the temptations of a post-office; neat, but not 
gaudy; with good, comfortable, desert-flavored salary. If 
Roosevelt should hold up one of these post-offices before one 
of these revenue Populists and say unto him, ‘‘This I will 
give unto thee if thou will but fall down and worship me 
and my doctrine,’’ his mouth will fly open, crying, ‘‘Pros- 
perity, prosperity, thy name is Roosevelt, protection and 
the gold standard; forgive me, O good and merciful Octo- 
pus, for all I have done against thy name, even the blas- 
phemy of the sub-treasury, government ownership, free 
silver, and free trade.”’ 

I do not wish to be understood to include in this arraign- 
ment all Populists. I recognize the fact that there are in 
North Carolina now, as there have been from the very be- 
ginning, many good and honest men who call themselves 
Populists. I would not impute to these selfish or unpatri- 
otic motives; but of these and to these I would say, if they 
do not see the net which is now being set for them by their 
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faithless leaders, then, indeed, their case disproves the say- 
ing, that in vain is the net set in sight of any bird. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND GRAFT UNDER RoosEVELT 


But let me go back to Roosevelt. There are some things 
about which there is always doubt, but there is one thing 
about which there is no doubt, and that is that Roosevelt is 
not popular with the white men and white women of the 
South, and that they, at least, do not want him for their 
President. The man who has never spoken or written a 
sincere word with reference to the South which did not 
show dislike and resentment towards its white people, who, 
in his anathemas of abuse and misrepresentation of the 
Southern people and Southern sentiment has not even 
spared the bravest men who ever fought and lost or won a 
cause for which men were willing to die; who has singled 
out for detraction every President, except Washington, 
born in the South; who called Jefferson, the greatest states- 
man and loftiest patriot the country has produced, a com- 
mon liar; who wrote Andrew Jackson, the strongest man 
in our history, down as an ignoramus; who has said that a 
streak of brutal barbarism ran through the Southern char- 
acter; who, during his three years in the presidential office, 
has appointed no Southern white man to a first-class posi- 
tion at home or abroad; whose adviser and counsellor as to 
Southern affairs is a negro; who, to show his contempt for 
the dominant race in the South and to break down the social 
barriers erected to preserve from unspeakable contamina- 
tion our Anglo-Saxon blood and civilization, ostentatiously 
dined a negro at the White House, and who threatens, if 
elected, to use all the powers and influence of his office and 
administration to deprive the South of its constitutional 
representation in Congress because it has passed laws to 
protect its government, society, and business from the 
blight of irresponsible negro suffrage, can not be popular 
with, or deserve the support of, any Southern white man 


a 
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who loves his country or respects the mother who gave him 
birth. 

Fellow-citizens, the money which is raised by taxation 
for the expenses of the government is your money. When 
it goes into the public treasury it is still your money. You 
have the right to demand that the men you elect to office 
shall not only not waste this money in unnecessary and 
extravagant expenditures, but that they shall honestly dis- 
burse it. I charge that the Roosevelt administration has 
been the most extravagant in all our history. Roosevelt has 
spent over two hundred million dollars more than McKinley 
spent, though we conducted a great war during McKinley’s 
administration. He has spent nearly nine hundred million 
dollars—more than twice as much as all the property of 
North Carolina is valued at for taxation—more than Cleve- 
land spent during his last administration. And he will 
spend this year nearly twice as much as Cleveland spent 
during the last year he was President. 

He will spend this year for the army and navy, of which 
he is eommander-in-chief, more than either Great Britain 
or France or Germany spent last year for their army and 
navy, though every one of these countries maintains a 
standing army always upon a war footing of several hun- 
dred thousand men. It cost to administer the federal 
government last year under Roosevelt over $700,000,000. 
North Carolina had to contribute last year to tliis ex- 
penditure over $20,000,000—more than $10 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. The expenses of your state 
government last year under Aycock were only about 
$2,000,000, or $1.00 per head. In other words, under 
Roosevelt you have to pay ten times as much to the support 
of the federal government as under Aycock you have to pay 
to the support of your state government. For the one dol- 
lar a head which you pay to the state government you have 
your schools and your asylums and your splendid state 
administration. For the $10 a head that you pay to the 
federal government what do you see except your post- 
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offices, here and there a rural delivery, and a few dollars 
for your rivers and harbors? Yet Republicans charge Ay- 
cock with extravagance when he charges a dollar a head to 
administer the great affairs of this state, and defend Roose- 
velt against a like charge when he charges you $10 a head 
to administer the national government. 

More than this, fellow-citizens, I charge that the present 
national administration has not only wasted the people’s 
money, but that there has been more fraud and graft and 
stealing in the great departments at Washington under the 
present administration than during any five administra- 
tions in our history. I do not charge President Roosevelt 
with personal dishonesty. I do not charge any of his cabinet 
ministers with personal dishonesty. I believe they all are 
honorable men. But when you elect a man to office you have 
the right to demand that he shall not only be honest with 
your money himself, but that he shall select agents who will 
not misappropriate or stealit. You have a right to demand 
that every charge of corruption and dishonesty in the public 
service shall be thoroughly and publicly investigated by an 
impartial tribunal, and that the rascals shall be uncovered 
and kicked out of office into the penitentiary. 

When it became known last winter, through the falling 
out of the thieves, that some of the departments at Wash- 
ington were honey-combed with fraud, the Democrats in 
Congress demanded an investigation, not by an appointee 
of Roosevelt, but by a representative of the people; and the 
Republicans in Congress, with the sanction and at the in- 
stance of Roosevelt, not only peremptorily refused to allow 
such investigation, but definitely closed the books and shut 
the doors in the very face of the people. 

Tilden was elected President in 1876 because the Repub- 
lican party had grown so rotten the people wanted the 
rascals turned out and the books examined. There was not 
half as much corruption in the public service in 1876 as 
there is today. There was not half the reason for turning 
the rascals out and overhauling the books in 1876 as there is 
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today. Fellow-citizens, if the trusts and monopolies which 
are behind Roosevelt don’t literally flood the close States 
with money and debauch the suffrage there, a despoiled and 
outraged people will put in the White House, as they voted 
to do in 1876, a President who will turn the rascals out and 
clean the Augean stables if it takes a thousand Hercules 
to do it; and they will not be, as they were in 1876, de- 
frauded out of the fruits of their victory. 

Fellow-citizens, there is not a farmer in North Carolina 
who would retain an overseer in his employment for a single 
day, there is not a manufacturer nor a merchant in North 
Carolina who would retain a superintendent in his employ- 
ment for a single day, who was guilty of one-tenth of the 
extravagance and corruption in the management of affairs 
as the present Republican administration has been guilty 
of in the appropriation, expenditure, and handling of the 
people’s money. 


Aw Autocrat, Mirrrarrat, AND USURPER 


There is another reason why you should not vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt or want him as President, which is as good 
as any I have given, except that of the Booker Washington 
dining. It is this: Mr. Roosevelt is by nature and habit an 
autocrat, militariat, and usurper. He may be a great sol- 
dier and hero—though they do say there was not a single 
Spaniard within a mile when he made his much-vaunted 
charge at the head of the Rough Riders up the heights of 
Kettle Hill. That he is a very able man and a literatus of 
power and accomplishment there is not any room for doubt, 
and for aught I know he may be as great a genius as his 
most ardent admirers claim. Had he lived in the days of 
Alexander and been King of Macedon he might have con- 
quered the world. If he had devoted himself to literature 
and duly cultivated the talent for fiction displayed in his 
historical works he might have rivaled Scott and Dickens, or 
even Rider Haggard, as a writer of the imaginary and un- 
real. If he had been born to the throne of Russia he might 
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have made a great Czar. Certainly, he would have ruled 
that land of semi-barbarism with an iron hand. If he had 
succeeded to the crown of Germany he might have eclipsed 
the imperial splendor and sway of his canonized hero, the 
present Emperor. But the United States is not Macedon, 
nor Russia, nor Germany. It is not an autocracy, oligarchy, 
empire or monarchy, but a republic, with a written consti- 
tution. A booted soldier is an admirable thing in times of 
war, but we have no war on hand, nor, thank God, cause 
for war. A literatus, a genius, is an excellent thing in his 
place, but his place is not at the head of a great constitu- 
tional government. Men of such qualities have not made 
the greatest rulers here nor elsewhere. Giving Mr. Roose- 
velt credit for the good qualities claimed for him, he is, by 
the admission of many of his best friends, lacking in those 
great qualities of stability of character, equipoise of judg- 
ment, and . . . practical common sense which have distin- 
euished every President from Washington to McKinley 
whose administration has given satisfaction to the people 
or who has wrought mightily for the greatness and glory of 
his country. 

In his treatment of the South and Southern questions; 
in the enforced closure of the post-office at Indianola be- 
cause the people would not have a negro postmaster; in 
declaring a service pension law by executive order when 
Congress would not pass that law in time for his political 
purposes; his suspension of the civil service laws when they 
forsooth proved inconvenient to him and his friends; his 
interference with the political affairs of Panama and recog- 
nition of the independence of that country, in violation of 
the plighted faith of the nation and in disregard of the 
plain principles of international law; his cancellation, at the 
command of the stand patters, of his appointments two 
years ago to speak in the West, after he had made two or 
more speeches advocating revision of the tariff and the 
reciprocity of Blaine and McKinley; his ignoble surrender 
to the dominant element in his party of his well-known 
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views of the tariff and reciprocity; his failure and refusal, 
after so much bluster and braggadocio, to execute the laws 
against the trusts, after the supreme court had declared the 
laws now on the statute books sufficient, if enforced, to 
annihilate the last one of them, and his present fawning and 
subservient attitude towards the minions of monopoly and 
organized greed, show that if he knows the laws of his coun- 
try, he does not regard nor respect them; show that while 
he is impetuous, he can be tamed by the trusts; show that 
while he may know how to make a charge, he also knows 
how to retreat under orders from ‘‘higher-up’’; show that 
while he is arbitrary, he is also weak; show that he is a man 
of putty in the hands of the masters of his party; show 
that he lacks the courage of that great Kentuckian, who, 
despising consequences, said, ‘‘I would rather be right than 
President’’; show that he lacks the courage of old Andrew 
Jackson, whom he called an ignoramus, who, defying con- 
Sequences, took the national bank, the greatest political 
power of his day, by the throat and in his wrath swore that 
it should die; show, finally, that he lacks the magnificent 
and soul-inspiring courage of that great man, who, with the 
front of Jove, now bears the banner of Democracy, when 
he said to that great convention at St. Louis: ‘‘These are 
my views. If you don’t like them and can’t endorse. them, 
choose you another candidate.”’ 


CANDIDATES CONTRASTED 


My friends, this is a serious matter and deserves your 
thoughtful consideration. If Roosevelt is elected the man 
in the White House will not be your friend or the friend of 
that part of the country in which you live. It will mean 
four more years of injustice and discrimination against you 
and your country. It means four years of humiliation and 
persecution and strife and sectional bitterness and racial 
animosity. It will mean that for four years you will have 
no representation in the cabinet and in foreign service. It 
will mean the reopening and perhaps the unsettling of those 
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great Southern measures which have brought order out of 
chaos, peace out of conflict, and dispelled the gloom which 
for forty years had hung with lowering blackness over this 
whole Southland. 

If Parker is elected the South will have a friend in the 
White House. The constitution will have a friend in the 
White House. It will mean that interference with our local 
affairs will cease and that we will be permitted to manage 
and direct them as other states are. It will mean the South 
will have representation in the cabinet and in the domestic 
and foreign service. In short, it means that we will be 
recognized and counted as a part of the Union and an equal 
in the government. 

Parker stands for the constitution; he stands for equal 
laws and against special privileges; he stands for just and 
fair and equal taxation and against monopolies; he stands 
for economy in government and against waste and extrava- 
gance, for honesty and against graft and corruption; and, 
finally, he stands for exact and equal justice and treatment 
to all sections of our common country. 

I had recently the pleasure of a personal interview with 
him. He is every inch a man—strength, virility, honesty, 
and candor beam from every lineament of his face. I want 
to tell you, and I ought to tell you, that he is your friend, 
and spoke sympathetically, even tenderly, of the South and 
its people, and expressed his great appreciation of your 
loyalty to him and of your fidelity to the best ideals and 
traditions of the Republic. 


A Great Issuz DiscussEpD 


Passing, fellow-citizens, from the candidates to the 
issues—the persistent misuse and abuse by the Republican 
party of the governmental power to tax the people is a suf- 
ficient reason, if there were no others, why that party should 
be removed from power. That party has used, and is today 
using, this great and dangerous, though necessary, power 
to oppress the people for the benefit of a favored few, 
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towards whom it sustains the relationship of a quasi busi- 
ness copartnership. 

The tariff laws of that party discriminate against one 
class of our people in favor of another, and the monopolies 
which these laws have created discriminate against all 
our people who buy their goods in favor of their foreign 
customers. 

If any one thinks these tariff duties are needed for protec- 
tion; if any one doubts that they are frequently used to ex- 
tort conscienceless profits from the domestic consumer, and 
to discriminate against him in favor of the foreign con- 
sumer, let him examine the government tables showing our 
exports of protected products, and compare the published 
list of home and foreign prices of our trust and tariff pro- 
tected goods. 

These government tables show that our manufacturers 
are annually selling about $500,000,000 worth of their goods 
outside of the United States, most of them tariff and trust 
protected goods, largely the products of such concerns as 
the steel trust and agricultural implement trust, the barbed 
wire trust. These published lists show that the trusts are 
selling their products abroad at a discount of from 25 to 50 
per cent upon the domestic price. They show that the steel 
trust is today selling steel rails in this country for $28 a 
ton, while it is selling the same steel rail in Mexico and 
Canada and England for $20 a ton. They show that the 
agricultural implement trust is selling cultivators in this 
country for $11, while it is selling the same cultivator 
abroad for a little over $8. They show that this trust is 
selling barbed wire to our farmers for $3 a hundred pounds, 
while it is selling the same barbed wire to English and Ger- 
man farmers for $2 per hundred pounds. They show that 
these and like trusts are selling spades, hoes, shovels, plows, 
etc., and a great variety of other farm and household neces- 
sities to the Mexican, Canadian, South American, and Huro- 
pean farmer at large discounts upon the prices they de- 
mand from our own farmers. 
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I ask you, as men of common sense, when the law com- 
pels you to pay for these trust goods nearly twice as much 
as they are worth and nearly twice what the foreigner pays 
for them, is it fair, is it just, is it not robbery, even though 
accomplished under color of law? 

When our manufacturers are annually selling $500,000,- 
000 worth of their products abroad, mostly in England and 
Germany, in competition with English and German made 
goods, is it not the quintescence of nonsense to say that they 
must be protected against English- and German-made goods 
in our own markets or go out of business? 

Taxation which produces such results as these is not 
taxation for protection, but for monopoly and subsidy, and 
is violative of every principle upon which the right of tax- 
ation rests. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 
ON THE TARIFF 


The difference, my fellow-citizens, between the Dem- 
ocratic party and the Republican party upon the subject of 
tariff taxation is as broad as the difference between justice 
and injustice, between fairness and unfairness, between 
equity and inequity. 

The Republican party, as now controlled, ‘‘stands pat’’ 
upon every schedule of the Dingley tariff, an act which in 
effect provides that the consumers of this country shall not 
have the benefit of outside competition until the domestic 
price exceeds the foreign price by 48 per cent, that sum be- 
ing the average ad valorem tax the foreign producer is 
required by that act to pay for the privilege of selling his 
goods in our market. 

On the other hand, the Democrats demand that the min- 
ute the domestic price exceeds a fair and reasonable profit, 
the consumer shall be given the full benefit of foreign com- 
petition. It holds that the American producer is entitled to 
sell at a fair profit, and if any article, manufactured or not 
manufactured, can not be produced as cheaply in this coun- 
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try as abroad the producer shall be given sufficient protec- 
tion to enable him, within revenue limits, to pay the Amer- 
ican scale of wages and hold the domestic markets against 
his foreign competitor. But it also holds that the consumer 
is equally entitled to buy at a fair price, and that any system 
of taxation which does not hold the scales evenly balanced 
between these two conflicting interests is an unfair and 
unjust system; and so believing, it demands the revision and 
reduction of the present tariff schedules in a spirit of jus- 
tice and conservatism, and with due regard to the rights 
and interests of both producer and consumer, to the end 
that while one may make a fair profit the other may buy at 
a fair price. 


Repusuican Prosperity ARGUMENT A F’RAUD AND HumsBue 


Passing from the candidates and the issues, I want to 
eall your attention to a humbug and a fraud which the Re- 
publican party, from one end of the country to the other, is 
attempting to impose upon the people. When we charge 
that party with reckless extravagance under the present ad- 
ministration, they cry, with one accord, ‘‘Prosperity.”’ 
When we charge it with dishonesty in the disbursement of 
the people’s money they cry, ‘‘Prosperity.’’ When we 
charge Roosevelt with dangerous usurpations in office they 
ery, ‘‘Prosperity.’’? When we assail the robberies of the 
trusts and the inequalities of the tariff, they cry, ‘‘Pros- 
perity.’’ But in plain English, their answer to these mut- 
terings of the people is: ‘‘What does it matter if your 
money is wasted and stolen? What does it matter if your 
institutions are endangered and your laws trampled under 
foot? What does it matter if unnecessary and burdensome 
taxes are imposed upon you and a privileged few licensed to 
plunder and loot the many, so long as you make money and 
are prosperous?’’ They hold Cleveland and his tariff re- 
sponsible for low prices and adversity and give McKinley 
and his tariff credit for high prices and prosperity. When 
we show them by unquestioned records and statistics that 
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banks had begun to fail, that factories had begun to close, 
and farm prices had sunk below the cost of production 
eighteen months before Cleveland was nominated and more 
than two years before he was elected, they wag their heads 
and, with one accord, say, ‘‘Cleveland did it.’’ When we 
show them that the Populist party was organized as a pro- 
test against low prices and hard times in the middle of 
Harrison’s administration, and in the election of 1892 polled 
over one million votes against both Harrison and Cleveland, 
every one of which was a protest against the hard condi- 
tions which had grown up under the Republican party and 
its tariffs, they wag their heads and say, ‘‘It was Cleveland 
who did it.’’” When we show them that the panie reached 
its culmination in the summer of 1893—more than a year 
before the Democratic tariff act was passed, they wag their 
heads and say, ‘‘The Democratic tariff precipitated it.’’ 
When we show them that Canada, Mexico, England, and 
France—some free trade and some protective countries— 
are today enjoying a prosperity just as great as ours, and 
when we show them that the prices we are now getting for 
our staple agricultural products are due to the high prices 
these products bring abroad, where the bulk of our surplus 
is sold, where they have neither McKinley, Roosevelt nor 
the Dingley tariff, they simply wag their heads and say, 
‘Mr. Roosevelt and the tariff did it for us; we know not 
what has done it for them.’’ It is the old, old story of a lie 
well told and stuck to. 


Pricr of STAPLE Propucts SAME Here as ABROAD 


Fellow-citizens, do you know that cotton and corn and 
wheat are selling all over Europe today for the same 
[prices] they sell for in New York and Chicago? Do you 
know that if cotton and wheat fall a cent in Liverpool today 
it [they] will fall a cent in New York tomorrow, and if it 
rises [they rise] a cent in Liverpool today it [they] will rise 
a cent in New York tomorrow? One-third of the cotton 
raised in this country is consumed by our own mills; the 
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other two-thirds by European (mostly English) mills. 
Three-fifths of the wheat we make in this country is con- 
sumed here and the other two-fifths is consumed in other 
countries. The man who buys your cotton, therefore, buys 
one-third of it for our mills and two-thirds for the Euro- 
pean mills; and likewise with your wheat. Did you ever 
have the buyer of your cotton to say to you: ‘‘I want this 
bale to sell to the cotton mills in this country, where we have 
Roosevelt and the Dingley tariff. I will give you twelve 
cents a pound for it. But I want those two bales for the 
English mills, where they have free trade. I can only give 
you eight cents for them?’’ Did you ever have the pur- 
chaser of your wheat say to you: ‘‘These three bushels I 
am buying to sell in this country, where we have protection. 
I will give you $1.00 a bushel for it [sic]; but these two 
bushels I am buying to send to free trade England. I can 
only give you seventy-five cents for it [sic].’’ 

No, my friends, the Englishman pays the same price for 
the two-thirds of our cotton which their mills buy and make 
into cloth that our own mills pay for the one-third .. . of 
our cotton which they buy and make into cloth. The for- 
eigner pays the farmer the same for the part of his wheat 
and corn crop which is bought and consumed abroad that 
he gets for the part that is consumed here, and the price of 
these great products of the farm is the same all over the 
world. If they are high here, they are high elsewhere; if 
low here, low elsewhere. They rise and fall and fall and 
rise, here and everywhere, according to the quantity raised 
and the wants of man. But, my friends, it is not so with the 
price of tariff and trust-protected goods. They are always 
high here. High here when high abroad, and high here 
when low abroad. And why? Because the tariff and the 
tariff-made trusts have exempted them from competition 
and the operation of the laws of supply and demand. I do 
not deny that the Republican prosperity argument is sound 
so far as trusts which it has licensed to exploit the people 
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are concerned, but so far as the farmer and consumer are 
concerned it is a fraud and a humbug. 


Strate Issues DiscussEep 


I shall consume but little of your time with state mat- 
ters. I have written so much about these things in the 
‘Hand Book’? there is little I say here that I have not said 
there, and said better than I can say it here. 

I know of no better way to try and judge a party than 
the way we try and judge a man—that is, by the life he has 
led and is leading. 

Since the close of the war the Democrats have been in 
power twice in North Carolina and the Republicans twice; 
so that each have a record upon which we can look backward, 
and from which we can look forward, and looking backward 
upon these records it will be seen [sc] that they have each, 
when in power, given the people just about the kind of 
government that might have been expected from their re- 
spective make-ups. 

The Democratic party, composed in all sections of the 
state of the representatives of our best people, would nat- 
urally be expected to give the people good government; and 
it has not disappointed that expectation. The Republican 
party, composed in a third of the state almost entirely of 
negroes and dominated all over the state by an office-holding 
oligarchy, would naturally be expected to give the people 
bad government, and it did not disappoint this expectation. 
Each has governed according to its material—no better and 
no worse. Under Aycock the Democrats have given the 
same good government, wise laws, and clean, honest ad- 
ministration, without scandal, or even so much as a sus- 
picion of wrong-doing, which it gave from the immortal 
Vance down to the unimmortal Russell. The Republican 
party, under fusion, did not squander and steal the school 
money as their predecessors under reconstruction did, but 
they so far negroized, disorganized, and demoralized the 
school system that the white people lost interest in public 
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education, school houses_ceased to be built, and the white 
enrollment fell off 13,000. 


The Republicans, under fusion, did not pile up millions 
of debt against the state, as their predecessors during re- 
construction did, but its mismanagement of the Penitentiary 


and borrow $300,000 in money to make good their waste 
and shortcomings. 

The Republican party, under fusion, did not disfranchise 
the old Confederate soldier as that party did during recon- 
struction, but it elected a negro door-keeper of the legisla- 
ture in preference to a one-legged Confederate soldier, and 
adjourned the legislature in honor of the negro Fred Doug- 
lass and refused to adjourn in honor of the immortal Lee. 

During both periods of its control—during reconstruc- 
tion and fusion—that party filled the halls of the legisla- 
ture, [and] the court-houses and the cities and the towns of 
the East, with negro office-holders, who had no conception 
of the duties and responsibilities of the places they were 
selected to fill, and many of whom should have been in the 
penitentiary instead of holding places of trust and honor in 
a great commonwealth. 

There have been no accessions to the Republican party 
in this state since the days of fusion ascendency. On the 
other hand, that element of the Populists which lent re- 
spectability to fusion has deserted it and returned to the 
Democratic fold, leaving that party today just what it was 
in fusion times with the better element of the Populists and 
the negro left out; and it is now, as it was during fusion, 
dominated by an office-holding oligarchy. In make-up it 
has changed, but in governing capacity it is no better, if, 
indeed, it is as good. 

The suggestion of putting the affairs of the people of 
this great state into the hands of this mongrel crew is an 
insult to the intelligence of our people and too absurd to 
merit respectful consideration. 
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The only charge Republicans make against the present 
administration is the charge of extravagance. They do not 
attack its efficiency or integrity. Those are virtues which 
even blind partisanship have not denied it. 

In preparing the handbook I have carefully examined 
the accounts and there is no item of expenditure by the Ay- 
cock administration which can in any proper sense of that 
word be called extravagant, and that charge, if honestly 
made, grows out of the utter inability of Republican leaders 
to discriminate between liberal expenditures for laudable 
public purposes, and a foolish and unnecessary expenditure 
for bad and corrupt purposes. 

We spent last year for the indigent old Confederate sol- 
diers—God bless every one of them (and any Southern man 
who does not love, honor, and revere them is not worthy of 
his mother )—$100,000 more than the Republicans spent for 
them, because we found that sum necessary to make them 
free from want and comfortable as with whited heads and 
bended forms and tottering footsteps they make their last 
march to the bourne from whence no traveller may return. 
For this expenditure we have no apology to make to the 
Republican party or any one else. We will increase the 
pensions of these old heroes again next year, if they need 
it, and the next, and the next, so much and so long as they 
need it; and we want them to feel when they receive it that 
it is not given grudgingly, or bestowed as a charity or as a 
gift, but as a trifling payment on a debt of gratitude so 
large we shall never be able to pay it in full. 

We have spent liberally in ministering to the wants of 
the unfortunate and the defective, and in building new and 
comfortable quarters to accommodate the insane, many of 
whom, for want of space in hospitals, were confined during 
Russell’s administration in the common jails of the counties 
with felons. 

We have spent such sums as we have found necessary to 
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build school-houses, establish rural libraries, extend the 
school term, and carry the school-house to the door of every 
child in the state, and we are going‘ to continue to spend forall 
of these purposes more than they did, until North Carolina, 
in the discharge of these great duties of society and civiliza- 
tion, shall stand abreast of the most progressive and en- 
lightened states of the sisterhood. 

Outside of what we have spent for the old Confederate 
soldiers, the asylums, and the schools, and to make good 
Republican waste and short-comings, Aycock’s administra- 
tion last year spent $157,000 less than Russell spent during 
the last year of his administration. This is the record. We 
are proud of it. It ought [to], and I believe it will, run our 
majority up to 75,000 this year. 


Democracy’s JEWELS 


During the last six years the Democratic party has done 
four things which not only entitled it to the lasting gratitude 
of the people of this state, but which make a platform good 
enough and strong enough and broad enough to afford 
standing room for every patriotic citizen in the state. 

First. It rescued the state from the fusion combination 
with its one thousand negro office-holders, and put it in the 
hands of the responsible white people of the state. 

Second. It has put a school-house in every-school-dis- 
trict in the state, provided the money to run it four months 
in the year, and awakened an interest and enthusiasm in 
education which has added eighty-three thousand white 
children to the school enrollment. 

Third and Fourth. It has abolished ignorant negro 
suffrage in the state, put the cross-road groggery and the 
backwoods distillery out of business, and made it illegal to 
make or sell liquor except under the eye of the law. 

When the mother of the Gracchi presented herself at a 
Roman function in plain and simple attire, one of her fe- 
male companions inquired of her where her jewels were, 
and she called her two sons, and introducing them said: 
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‘‘These are my jewels.’’ So we present to the people of 
North Carolina these four great achievements as Democ- 
racy’s newly-acquired jewels. 

The amendment and the Watts bill have literally put the 
Republican party out of business in North Carolina, and 
that’s the reason that party fought the former so savagely 
when it was before the people for ratification, and is now 
trying so hard to prevent the establishment of the principle 
of the latter as the permanent policy of the state. 

The effect of these two measures on the fortunes of the 
Republican party is in itself a matter of no little signif- 
icance. But the unhorsing of that corrupt old organization 
is asa grain of sand . . . [compared with] the moral, intel- 
lectual, and material welfare and development of the state. 


Wauat tHE AMENDMENT Has Dont anp WHo Now 
SEEKs To Destroy Ir? 


Aside from its incaleulable importance as effecting 
peace, safety, and good government—considered from a 
purely material standpoint—if any one doubts the practical 
value of the amendment, let him compare Eastern North 
Carolina of today with what it was before that measure was 
adopted. 

During the long years since the war, under the blighting 
influences of negro suffrage and the constant menace of 
negro ascendency, this richly-endowed section of our state 
had fallen into decay. Depreciation and decay were evi- 
denced everywhere, and on the walls of all its cities and 
towns and counties, staring at them by day and haunting 
them by night, Ichabod was written. Men and women, who 
had been born there, who had been reared there, who loved 
it as men love the home of their fathers and their childhood, 
sold the ancestral home for what it would bring and wan- 
dered into strange lands. Those who stayed lingered in 
listlessness, not knowing how soon conditions would become 
so bad they also would have to go. 

The amendment has changed all of this. Once again this 
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fair region of our beloved state is the home of a happy and 
contented people; and is rapidly becoming what it is des- 
tined to be—one of the most prosperous sections, not only in 
North Carolina, but in the Union. 

This is but one of the first fruits of the greatest measure 
that ever passed . . . [through] our legislature or received 
the sanction of our people. 

You say all that is in the past—happily yes—but what 
I am going to say now is not in the past. For one minute 
lend me your ears, please. Who is it—hear me, I beg you— 
who is it that now wants to destroy, yes, that is deliberately 
proposing measures to destroy this amendment? Who is 
it that now threatens and proposes to tear it up and trample 
it under foot and send us back to the horrible condition out 
of which it has brought us? The Republican party in North 
Carolina? Nay, but a greater than it. The Republican 
party of the Nation, instigated and spurred on by the sec- 
tional bitterness and animosity of its candidate for pres- 
ident. In bitterness and in aggressiveness and in power for 
mischief Roosevelt is by far the worst and most dangerous 
enemy our amendment has now, or has ever had. 

Men and brethren, I ask you, are you going to vote to 
give power to this man to destroy this great measure, which 
cost you so dearly and which has wrought for you so 
mightily? 

Oh, my friends, the South is more interested in this cam- 
paign than any since 1861, and I appeal to you, I beseech 
you, I abjure you, I pray you, before you vote for Roosevelt 
think of what his election may mean to you and all that is 
dear to you. 

THe Watts Binu 

The Democratic party has taken its position on the sub- 
ject of temperance, and it is neither going to be frightened, 
coerced or bulldozed into taking a backward step on that 
great question. We do not claim that the Watts Bill is 
perfect. We do not object to proper and wise amendments, 
so long as its essential principle is preserved, 
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It declares in its platform that wherever liquor is sold 
in North Carolina the laws against drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct must apply and be enforced for the protec- 
tion of society, the home, and the family, against the lawless 
acts and foul tongue of those who, by putting an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains, have made them- 
selves temporarily dangerous and irresponsible, and no 
community, incorporated or unincorporated, has the right 
to exempt itself from the operation and enforcement of 
these laws any more than it has the right to exempt itself 
from the laws which provide that liquor shall not be sold to 
minors or on Sunday. 

The advocates of liquor say the liquor traffic has always 
been free in North Carolina, and that in restraining that 
traffic we have taken from the people an ancient right. 

Yes, there was a time, and a woefully long time it was, 
in North Carolina when liquor was free, when drunkenness 
was free and frequent, too. It was a freedom which made 
long terms of court and full jails, a freedom which meant 
empty larders, bare floors, cheerless homes, ragged children, 
and mothers’ tears. 

In God’s name we have had enough, and too much, of 
that sort of freedom in North Carolina. 

We boast of the progress we have made in North Caro- 
lina during the past few years. We point with pride to the 
happy homes of our people—homes filled with plenty and 
good cheer—a place where the careworn toiler may go when 
his day’s work is done, and not only find rest from his toil, 
but in the sweet smiles of his wife and the laughter of his 
children find courage and inspiration to renew and continue 
the struggle of life, however hard it may be. 

We boast of our churches, dotting every valley and hill- 
side, and our school-houses, overflowing with well-fed and 
well-clothed children. 

We boast of the thrift, energy, and industry of our 
people, and with swelling pride we are wont to say that a 
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new day has dawned in North Carolina. It is all true, thank 
God! 

But did it ever occur to you, my fellow-citizens, that 
among the potential forces which have wrought this won- 
derful development and transformation, one of the chief, if 
not the chiefest, has been the marvellous growth of temper- 
ance and sobriety among all classes of our people, and that 
this has been brought about by wise temperance legislation, 
as well as by moral suasion. 

They say we are taking away somebody’s rights. Whose 
rights? The rights of men? Men have their rights which 
must be respected, and I would not.take from a man any 
single right which he may exercise without undue injury to 
others. But in every land where God reigns and is feared, 
where men find joy in the precepts and example of Christ 
the Master, women and children, though they may not vote, 
have rights as sacred as those of men. 

If any man, vaunting his ballot, wishes to cast his vote 
against the Democratic party because it considers and re- 
spects the rights of women and children without ballots as 
much as it does the rights of men with ballots, let him cast 
it and then go out in the streets and highways and boast of 
his manhood and chivalry. 

The Democratic party in North Carolina is a great and 
strong organization. It marshals under its banner more 
than a hundred thousand brave men and true men who 
would face death with unblanched cheek. But because they 
are brave men and true, their ears are ever strained to catch 
the slightest sigh wrung from a woman’s heart, and their 
stout souls melt in pity at the suffering of a little child. 
That this is no vain boast was shown in the great campaign 
of 1898, when the people rose in revolt against conditions 
which affected the safety of home and womanhood. In that 
great campaign the soft pleading voice which came from 
more than two hundred thousand firesides throughout North 
Carolina did more to stir the hearts of Democracy and the 
white people of North Carolina than all the eloquence which 
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thundered from more than two thousand platforms from 
Cherokee to Currituck. It is the boast of the Democratic 
party that it never turns a deaf ear to the appeals of the 
fireside. It is the glory of the Democratic party that church 
and school and home are written large all over and all 
through its legislation. Upon these foundations the Dem- 
ocratic party has builded the political house in which we 
live. There may be—indeed, there are—murmurings and 
mutterings and threats to tear away these foundations and 
leave the house exposed to the tempest and the storm. But 
as sure as God lives in heaven and reigns on the earth, the 
storms may come andthe winds may blow and the rains 
may descend and beat upon the political house we have 
built, but it will not fall, for it is built upon a rock of God’s 
eternal truth and society’s safety. 

The Democratic party, in its platform, does not deny 
the right to make or sell liquor, if a majority of the com- 
munity shall so determine. But, because it does hear the 
appeals of the fireside, because it does stand for the church 
and the school and the home, because it is composed of brave 
men, who believe in the protection of its defenseless child- 
hood and womanhood, it has declared, and by that declara- 
tion I pray God it may stand steadfast and immovable, that 
wherever in North Carolina liquor is made or sold the laws 
against drunkenness and disorderly conduct shall apply, 
and an officer of the law shall be there, armed with author- 
ity of the law, to protect these sacred interests against the 
violence, the profanity, the vulgarity and indecency of those 
whom it has debauched and made temporarily irresponsible 
or dangerous. 


ConcLUSsION 


Standing upon the magnificent record of our present 
chief executive and his co-workers, looking with complacent 
satisfaction upon the peace, quiet, order, and prosperity 
which everywhere prevail throughout the state, recounting 
its final settlement of a question which for forty years has 
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menaced society and threatened the state with the domina- 
tion of an alien and inferior race, viewing with hope and 
encouragement the amicable relation between the races, re- 
joicing in more than a thousand newly-built school-houses 
and eighty-three thousand children, whose forms had never 
before darkened a school-house door, wending their way 
with laughter and song to receive the light which dispelleth 
darkness, ministering with a loving hand to the wants of the 
old Confederate soldiers and sorrowing only that so few of 
them remain to shed the luster of their heroic lives upon 
these present times, dispensing a charity to the afflicted and 
bereft, which, like mercy, is not strained, and bearing aloof 
the pure white banner of temperance reform—not fanatical, 
but sane, conservative temperance reform—the Democratic 
party confidently appeals to you for your vote, and, if you 
say it nay, with even greater confidence appeals from you 
to your wife and your children. 


Vv 
SPEECH AT JEFFERSON DAY DINNER? 


New York City, April 13, 1908. 


Mr. PresIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE NaTIoNAL DEMocRATIC 
Cius: With the national convention only three months 
ahead of us, the absorbing question with every Democrat is 
‘‘Whom shall we nominate for Président?’’ This is the 
question which every Democrat is asking every other Dem- 
ocrat all over the country today. If you should ask me that 
question tonight, I would answer you by saying that I do 
not know what Democrat we should nominate, but I think I 
know what sort of a Democrat we should nominate. If you 
ask me what sort of a Democrat, I will answer you in a 
1 Manuscript in Duke University Library. 
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phrase long since become famous, a phrase coined by that 
bright particular star of the New York Democracy, that 
great Democrat—David B. Hill. My answer would be, we 
should nominate a Democrat who can say in truth and fact, 
*‘T am a Democrat,’’ a Democrat and nothing more, a Dem- 
ocrat without qualification, explanation, or apologies. I do 
not count a Democrat undemocratic because he believes 
some things his party does not believe, or disbelieves some 
things his party believes, but a Democrat who seeks office at 
the hands of his party, who asks that the Democratic banner 
be placed in his hands, should be willing to subordinate his 
judgment to that of his party, and the man we should nom- 
inate for President should not only be a man who can say, 
‘‘T am a Democrat,’’ without prefix or affix, but he should 
be a Democrat who, when the national convention in its 
platform interprets and declares what Democracy means 
and stands for today, will get on that platform with both feet 
and stay on it with both feet, not only until the election, but 
after the election, and so long as he holds Democracy’s 
commission. 

There are in this country today more voters of Dem- 
ocratic than Republican predilections, and given a true in- 
terpretation of Democracy, with a candidate who will accept 
that interpretation without reservation or amendment by 
addition or subtraction, ... I predict with confidence there 
will be found enough Democrats this year to put that man 
in the White House. 

If you tell me there is more than one such man in the 
Democratic party today, and ask as between these, which 
one? I will answer you it boots not what his name, nor 
from what State or section he hails, so long as he can restore 
harmony in the Democratic party, reunite its divided 
elements, and with its forces marshaled in solid phalanx 
confront the cohorts of Republicanism, whether led by the 
President in his own proper person, or in the person of his 
Secretary of War. 

If the situation, Mr. Toastmaster, calls, as I think it 
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does, for the exercise of prudent conciliation in the selection 
of a candidate it appeals with equal if not greater urgency 
for a bold and unequivocal enunciation of the principles and 
policies for which the party stands and invokes the support 
of the people. 

IT do not know, no man can know in advance, what will 
be the paramount issue, the determining question in the 
great national contest upon which we are about to enter. 

Undoubtedly there will be a sharp clash between honest 
tariff reform and sham tariff revision. Between tariff re- 
form in the interest of the overburdened and cruelly ex- 
ploited taxpayer, and tariff revision under the auspices of 
the beneficiaries of its exactions and in the interest of the 
recipients of its bounties. 

Undoubtedly the railroad question, and the trust ques- 
tion, will play a conspicuous part in the campaign, and the 
voter will be given his choice between the Democratic policy 
of forcing the railroads and the combinations to obey the 
law, deal justly with the people, and abandon their illegal 
schemes and devices to overthrow the fundamental laws of 
open and fair trade, and the Republican policy of playing 
hot and cold with the people and the offending corporations 
—of seeking at one and the same time to win the approval 
and support of the people by a false display of zeal to curb 
railroad and trust oppressions, and to hold the support of 
the railroads and the trusts by promises of immunity from 
the law, if they can by hook or crook secure the consent of 
the President through his Commissioner of Corporations to 
violate the law. 

Undoubtedly there will be a sharp differentiation be- 
tween honest reform in the interest of the people, and sham 
reform in the interest of continued party ascendency, be- 
tween laws to regulate and control corporations in the in- 
terest of justice and fair dealing, and laws to regulate and 
control them in the interest of party success and campaign 
contributions. 

I will not say that the proposed law making a violation 
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of the laws in restraint of trade without the consent of the 
Commissioner of Corporations a crime and their violation 
with his consent innocuous and innocent is a scheme to se- 
cure corporation support and tribute, but I will say, if it be- 
comes a law, it is likely to prove as successful a device for 
securing corporation support and campaign contributions 
this year as optional publicity of corporation secrets proved 
in the campaign of four years ago. If it becomes a law the 
only thing necessary to make it a complete success in this 
respect is to make the Commissioner of Corporations Chair- 
man of the Republican National Executive Committee. He 
would then wield as big a stick against the corporations as 
did Mr. Cortelyou in the campaign of 1904. 

The country knows now what the President meant when 
he said, ‘‘Carry a big stick,’’ and recourse to schemes like 
this upon the eve of the campaign throws a flood of light 
upon what he meant when he added, ‘‘and speak softly.’’ It 
requires no flight of fancy, in the light of these things, to 
imagine a big stick threateningly suspended over the head 
of its trembling victim and a soft voice whispering, ‘‘Be 
good, vote the Republican ticket, contribute to the cause, 
and you’ll not be hurt.’’ 

The tariff question, the financial question, the trust 
question, and the railroad question, are all questions of high 
importance and will doubtless play a conspicuous part in 
the campaign, but no one of them, nor all of them combined, 
outrank in importance as a vital issue the question of the 
centralization of power which has been thrust to the fore- 
front by the startling aggressiveness of recent legislative 
and executive usurpations. When the President of the 
United States claims powers for the Federal Government, 
admittedly not enumerated in the Constitution, nor deriv- 
able from it, but alleged to exist outside of the Constitution 
as an inherent right of sovereignty; when the President of 
the United States demands an enlargement of Federal pow- 
ers, not by way of Constitutional amendment, but ‘‘through 
executive action, through legislation, and through judicial 
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interpretation and construction of the law,’’ he projects 
into the political arena the most portentous question which 
has confronted the American people since the unparalleled 
usurpations of the Reconstruction Era. 

Asa result of these theories and teachings and the prac- 
tices of the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment in pursuance of them, 119 years after the adoption 
of the Constitution, the whole subject of rights and powers 
of the individual, the State, and the nation, is reopened, 
unsettled, and thrown into a state of confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The right of the States to manage their domestic 
affairs without the interference of the National Govern- 
ment; the right of the citizen to manage his private affairs 
without the consent of a Department Commissioner or a 
Bureau Chief, is boldly challenged. The States are con- 
fronted with the question of whether they are to remain 
States or become provinces. The citizen is confronted with 
the question of whether he is to remain a citizen or become 
a subject. And the individual is confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether he will be permitted to earn on his invest- 
ment of brain, muscle, and capital, four per cent, six per 
cent, eight per cent, ten per cent, or any per cent at all. 

The Constitution makers of 1787 lived in mortal fear of 
Kings. All their deliberations were dominated by a whole- 
some dread of kingly powers. They created the office of 
President because they had to lodge executive power some- 
where, but when they made the President and put him in 
the White House they hedged him about with limitations 
and restraints and vainly thought they had built around 
him a fence which was, to use a homely phrase of the farm, 
‘‘mule high, pig tight, and bull strong.’’ But the staid old 
Constitution builders had never heard of ‘‘Teddy the Ter- 
rible One.’’ They did not anticipate his coming into the 
White House, else they would have known that no such 
pent-up Utica could restrain his boundless strenuosities. 

In slavery time in the South there was a ‘‘White 
House’”’ on every plantation. It did not matter what color 
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the house was painted—whether white or red, or yellow, or 
green, it was the ‘‘White House’’ because the master lived 
there—it was the seat of power and dominion. The humble 
abode which the people—this Democratic people of ours— 
provided for Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln and 
Grant, has ceased to be the Executive Mansion and become 
the ‘‘White House”’ of the nation—the master lives there— 
it is the seat of power and dominion. Everything political 
begins there and everything political ends there. The mas- 
ter overshadows everybody and dominates everything—the 
Government is ‘‘my Government,’’ the Army is ‘‘my 
Army,’’ the fleets of the Navy are ‘‘my ships.’’ Suppliants 
for legislation, whether they be the railroads or the trusts, 
or the labor unions, no longer go to the Capitol, but to the 
White House for the redress of their grievances and the 
initiation of their measures, and Congress, forgetful of its 
proud traditions, forgetful of its duty to the people, forget- 
ful of its obligations to the Constitution and itself, meekly 
submits, or with feeble, if any, protest registers his will. 

If you tell me the Courts remain unsubdued—that they 
will not yield to the executive behest, and there is no danger 
—I will answer you nay, verily, however honest, however 
firm, however courageous the Judges may be, an executive 
appointed judiciary cannot stand for a long time against 
executive power. I will answer you it is true that under 
our system the Judges hold their offices by an independent 
tenure, but as Mr. Webster, the great expounder, said more 
than 70 years ago, addressing himself to the question of 
executive aggressions and speaking of the Judges, ‘‘They 
are mortal and the vacancies will be filled by Judges agree- 
ing with the President in his Constitutional opinions.’’ The 
judiciary is indeed a breakwater against executive usurpa- 
tion, but at best it is only a temporary breakwater. The 
only permanently effective breakwater is the people them- 
selves. The Presidential demand for a left-handed increase 
of Federal powers openly, boldly, and unequivocally puts 
the question squarely up to the people; and if the people by 
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their answer given in the only forum where they can speak 
directly for themselves shall concede to the codrdinate 
branches of the Government, acting singly, or conjointly, 
the power to alter the Constitution or change its meaning 
and import, it will signalize the beginning of the end in this 
country of Constitutional Government by the people. The 
last and final bulwark against ultimately supreme executive 
power will have disappeared. 

I am minded to tell you a little incident in my own polit- 
ical experience as illustrating though in a ludicrous way the 
serious situation which I have been endeavoring to present. 

About twenty years ago, during Mr. Cleveland’s first 
term, I was for two years a member of the House. I was 
elected from what was then known in my State as the 
‘*black district.’ The Republican majority in the district 
was about 5,000, made up almost entirely of negroes. My 
predecessor was a mulatto negro. There had grown up in 
that district something of a feud between the yellow ne- 
groes and the black negroes, and in the year in which I was 
elected each faction put up for Congress a negro of its own 
color. They drew the color line on each other, and I drew 
it on them. Well, to make a long story short, I ran in be- 
tween them and came to Congress. Just across the river 
from New Bern, the town in which I then lived, there was 
a distinctly negro town, ‘‘ James City’’ by name, with about 
four hundred negro voters. They had long wanted a post 
office at James City, but their colored Congressman had not 
been able to get it for them. Well, when I went to Congress 
I got busy. First I got a post office at James City and had 
a colored man made post master, and then I got an appro- 
priation for $20,000 for a macadamized road to connect New 
Bern and James City with the National Cemetery, and the 
voters of James City did most of the work at high wages. 
Then I got an appropriation of $75,000 for a public build- 
ing at New Bern, and these James City voters got more 
work at high prices. With all these things the colored 
voters of James City were well pleased. They said I had 
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done more for them than their own Congressman and they 
were going to send me back to Congress. Well, before the 
next election the district was gerrymandered somewhat, and 
the majority was so reduced that the James City vote be- 
came quite important. At the end of my term the Republi- 
cans nominated against me a negro preacher who proved 
to be the wiliest politician of his race in the State, but 
James City stood firm, and, led by my post master, to a man 
they declared they were going to stand by me. As the cam- 
paign progressed, I could hear of my opponent’s activity 
elsewhere, but he gave James City a wide berth. Just be- 
fore the election my colored supporters invited me to speak 
at James City. I went. They had a stand built for me in 
the center of the town with a Brussels carpet on the floor, 
and a marble-topped table, and lemonade and their own 
brass band to make music. When I spoke they shouted and 
hurrahed. The meeting was a great success and James City 
was a unit forme. The election was near at hand, and still 
my opponent did not make his appearance at James City. 
I thought he had given up James City as lost, but he had 
not. On the day before the election he appeared in the 
streets of New Bern and declared his purpose to speak at 
James City that night. The negroes sent over a delegation 
to tell him they were for me and that they did not want to 
hear him speak and not to come. The colored band refused 
to play for him, but he hired a band at New Bern and went 
over. At first, the crowd was slim, consisting only of a few 
drawn by curiosity and the brass band. When he began to 
speak the audience was cold, clammy and unresponsive. 
Finally an old darkey cried out from the crowd ‘‘What’s de 
matter wid Mr. Simmons? Didn’t he git us de post office 
and de ’cadimized road and de public building?’’ My op- 
ponent said there was nothing the matter with Mr. Sim- 
mons. ‘‘Mr. Simmons,’ he said, ‘‘was a mighty big man 
up dar at Washington; he and Boss Cleveland was just 
as thick as two in a bed.’’ ‘‘Dis is de way it is,’’ he said. 
‘One fine mornin’ Mr. Simmons he walk up to de White 
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House wid his beaver hat and his frock coat and his hid 
gloves and his gold-headed cane, and walk right in widout 
knockin’ and say, ‘Good mornin’, Boss Cleveland.’ ‘Good 
mornin’, Mr. Simmons.’ ‘Boss Cleveland, I wants a post 
office for dem niggers down dar at James City’. ‘All right, 
Mr. Simmons,’ say Boss Cleveland, ‘jes walk over to de 
Post Office Department and tell ’em to give you a post office 
for James City,’ and so you gits your post office. A few 
days after dat Mr. Simmons he ‘troll’ up to de White House 
ag’in and walk right in, big as life. ‘Good mornin’, Boss 
Cleveland.’ ‘Good mornin’, Mr. Simmons.’ ‘Boss Cleve- 
land, I wants $20,000 to build a ’cadamized road from James 
City to de cemetery to give dem idle niggers some work to 
do.’ ‘All right, Mr. Simmons, jes go over dar to de Treas- 
urer and tell him I say to give you $20,000 to build dat 
road,’ and so you gits your road. Den jes ’fore he come 
home, Mr. Simmons he walk over to de White House ag’in: 
‘Good mornin’, Boss Cleveland.’ ‘Good mornin’, Mr. Sim- 
mons.’ ‘Boss Cleveland, I wants $75,000 to build a public 
building down dar at New Bern to give dem lazy niggers 
over dar at James City some more work to do.’ ‘All right, 
Mr. Simmons, jes walk over dar and tell de Treasurer I 
say give you de $75,000,’ and so you gits your public build- 
ing.’’ ‘‘T tell you what, niggers, dat man Simmons he’s got 
too much infloonce at Washington wid de President. You 
jes’ ’lect dat man Simmons to Congress ag’in, and let Boss 
Cleveland be ’lected President ag’in, and one dese fine morn- 
in’s Mr. Simmons will walk up dar to de White House ag’in, 
and it will be ‘Good mornin’, Boss Cleveland.’ ‘Good 
mornin’, Mr. Simmons.’ ‘Boss Cleveland, I’m gittin’ tired 
of dem dam niggers down dar at James City and I wants 
dem put back into slavery whar dey belong,’ and Boss 
Cleveland, he’ll say ‘all right, Mr. Simmons,’ and right 
straight back into slavery you’ll go.’’ The election came off 
the next day, and every vote in James City was polled, but I 
did not get a single one, not even that of my post master. 
Mr. Toastmaster, the President is a mighty man. Big- 
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ger than anybody, bigger than everybody. Politically speak- 
ing he has become almost an all-mighty man. He says to 
this one ‘‘go’’ and he goeth, and to that one ‘‘do’’ and he 
doeth it. He says to the House pass this law and pass that 
law, and they say, ‘‘ All right, Mr. Roosevelt,’’ and they pass 
it. He says to the Senate, pass this law and pass that law, 
and they say, ‘‘ All right, Mr. Roosevelt,’’ and they pass it. 
If a member of the House gets uppish and says, ‘‘I wont,’’ 
Mr. Roosevelt says, ‘‘ All right, I’ll have your district send 
a man who will,’’ and they send him. If a Senator gets 
stiff-necked and says, ‘‘I wont,’’ Mr. Roosevelt says, ‘‘ All 
right, I’ll send down to your State and have you eliminated,”’ 
and it will be done. He says, ‘‘I don’t want to be President 
a third time, but I want Taft to be President,’’ and they 
say, ‘‘All right, Mr. Roosevelt, we’ll nominate Mr. Taft.’’ 
And we all know, if he shall at any time before the conven- 
tion change his mind and decide to take the nomination 
himself, they will say, ‘‘All right, Mr. Roosevelt, to hell 
with precedents, and third-term traditions,’’ and Mr. Taft 
will be Dicked and Forakerized. 

Men and brethren, I tell you, in the language of my 
quondam opponent, ‘‘the President’s got too much ‘in- 
floonce’ at Washington.’’ He overshadows everybody and 
everything. He has got more influence in the House than 
the Big Four; he has got more influence in the Senate than 
the Big Three, and he has got more influence in Congress 
than all seven of them flung into hotch potch. He is bigger 
than the House of Representatives—bigger than the Senate 
—hbigger than both of them put together. 

Just let this thing go on as it is going on; as it has been 
going on with ever accelerating momentum during the last 
forty years of Republican Government, and some fine morn- 
ing we will all wake up to find State boundaries obliterated, 
to find State sovereignty extinguished, to find Congress and 
the Courts subjugated, and magna charter, the bill of rights, 
and all our boasted privileges and immunities of American 
citizenship gone, with the spectre of old King George stalk- 
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ing abroad in the land and his incarnated spirit seated in 
power in the White House. 

Mr. President, if the dead could speak, there would come 
from the tomb of the immortal founder of the Democratic 
party whose hallowed memory we honor and commemorate 
tonight, a blast—yea, a trumpet blast—which would be 
heard around the world and awake the slumbering millions 
of his beloved country to the dangers which imperil the very 
life and existence of that mighty offspring of his brain, the 
great Declaration, and its still mightier offspring, the Con- 
stitution, joint guarantors to the people of life, liberty, 
property, and the unmolested pursuit of happiness. 


VI 


SPEECH AT CHARLOTTE, 
NORTH CAROLINA? 


September 12, 1912. 


FRIENDS AND FELtow-Citizens: I assure you of my deep 
appreciation of the hearty weleome which you have given 
me here this evening. I shall never forget it so long as I 
shall live. In addition to the political issues of the cam- 
paign, I shall discuss tonight questions connected with my 
candidacy for the Senate and my record. 

Of course I do not claim that during the twelve years I 
have been in the Senate I have made no mistakes, but upon 
my record as a whole I stand and confidently appeal to it. 
I am not running from it; I am running on it. I shall not 
discuss that record by way of defense or apology. I shall 
discuss it only that it may be understood, and to protect it 
from misrepresentation. I shall give such time to this as 


* Charlotte Observer, September 13, 1912; Raleigh News and Observer, 
September 24, 1912. 
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I may deem necessary; the balance of my time I shall give 
to the Chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee 
and go where he may send me to make speeches in behalf 
of the Democratic party and ticket both State and National. 


Scorns to Derenp His Democracy 


I said months ago in an interview which I gave to the 
papers of the State that whatever course I might pursue in 
this campaign with respect to any feature of it, my party 
friends might be assured that I would put the interests and 
the welfare of the Democratic party above and before my 
own ambition. In accordance with that declaration I wish 
now and here to say once for all I will enter into no joint 
debate with any Democrat. I shall make no invidious classi- 
fications or distinctions between men who are supporting 
the Democratic party and its candidates. I shall not attack 
the character or the official record of any Democrat holding 
high official position in this State or elsewhere. Least of 
all IT shall not attack [sic] any part of the organization or 
machinery of the Democratic party. I could do neither of 
these latter things without attacking the Democratic party 
itself, and I will not attack the party which has so signally 
honored me and whose further honors I seek. 

T will engage in no joint debate in this contest; first, be- 
cause I can conceive of nothing more demoralizing and more 
destructive of party harmony and success, present and fu- 
ture, than for three of the principal representatives of the 
party, speaking from the same platform, each to engage in 
assailing and seeking to discredit the record and the official 
conduct of the others. Second, because such a contest would 
inevitably degenerate into personalities and would bring 
upon the participants the just condemnation of all well 
wishers of the party. 

T shall conduct this campaign according to my judgment, 
and that of my friends, of what is due to the party and the 
position I hold, and not to suit the plans and schemes of 
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others, and I am not to be deflected from that purpose by 
braggadocio or bluster. 

In the campaign of 1908 we had some sharp party con- 
tests over nomination for the State and Congressional 
tickets. But there was no bitterness; there was no rancor; 
there was no impeachment of party fealty; and there was 
no attack upon any candidate in those contests except only 
as toone. That was the pure and knightly Craig, today the 
idol of North Carolina Democracy and by acclamation the 
head of the State Democratic ticket. Mr. Craig’s Democ- 
racy, like mine, was first questioned only by hint, innuendo, 
and insinuation; but soon from one end of the State to the 
other he was denounced as a Republican, unworthy of the 
confidence and support of the party, and in the face of over- 
whelming facts that horse remained seventeen feet high 
until he had safely landed his rider into office. 

In the campaign this year there have been several sharp 
party contests over nominations both on the State and Con- 
eressional tickets, but there has been no bitterness, there 
has been no rancor, there has been no impeachment of the 
Democracy nor impugnment of the character or motives of 
any of the candidates except only one. I am the victim this 
year as Craig was four years ago. The same ery that was 
raised against Craig then is raised against me now, both as 
to my Democracy and my loyalty to the people. 

I will not defend my Democracy before a North Carolina 
audience. My record as a Democrat, whatever it may be, 
was begun before I was twenty-one years of age and it is 
written in the history of North Carolina and in the Con- 
gressional Record, and by that record, whether made here 
in North Carolina in the trying days of 98 and 1900 when 
we were fighting for home and civilization or in the Senate 
Chamber and recorded in the Congressional Record, I am 
willing to stand or fall. I leave to others to discuss the 
question of whether I am a Democrat or not, but looking 
backward twenty years, it seems to me that I have given 
more of my manhood life and time and energy and substance 
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to the Democratic party than I have given to any other 
cause, not excepting my private interest. 

I presume my Democracy will continue to be questioned 
as was Craig’s as long as the exigencies of the present con- 
test continue, but when the clashing interest and heat of 
that contest is [sic] over and the people have answered the 
charge with ballots, those who have engaged in that cruel 
slander will, I am sure, be ashamed of it. 

I presume when the exigencies of this campaign are over 
my character, which has been attacked, will be restored to 
me. I suppose the reputation I have made as an upright 
and honorable man during the fifty-eight years I have lived 
among you, during the last twenty years of which I have 
been in the limelight of public scrutiny with a searchlight 
of Republican and Populist hatred prying into every nook 
and corner of my life, public and private, to find some 
fault in my armour without success, will be reéstablished, 
and that the shafts now being flung at me by some of those 
in my own party who seek to displace me from the Senate 
in the interest of another will be broken and shattered at 
my feet. 

It is not pleasant to lose one’s character [if] only tem- 
porarily and for a transient purpose, but when you have 
lost your character, though it be only for a fleeting purpose, 
you necessarily feel good when it is given back to you, and, 
my friends, I am going to feel good on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, when the people of this State hand me, as they will, 
their certificate of endorsement, approval, and vindication. 

I am not excited about this contest. I have no fears. I 
entertain an abiding confidence and can wait very patiently 
until the fifth of November. 


His Ficgut aGarinst SpectaL INTERESTS 


I am charged, as was Craig four years ago, with being 
the tool of the trusts, the railroads, and the special interests. 
It is true that I have not abused these interests by day and 
slept with them by night. But my record, every vote I have 
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ever cast, and every speech I have ever made, shows that 
when the interests of the people have clashed with those 
of the railroads, the trusts, or special interest, I have been 
on the side of the people—not with lip service on the hus- 
tings alone, but with sledge-hammer blows and sledge- 
hammer votes, where votes and blows counted. 

When the Aldrich financial bill to strengthen the hand 
of the great central banks was before the Senate, did I re- 
main silent and content myself with voting against it? No! 
I was in the thickest of the fight, clashing swords with 
Aldrich and the stoutest of its champions. 

When the Postal Savings Bank Bill was under discus- 
sion, I was found fighting for the amendments requiring the 
small savings of the people—gathered in by these depos- 
itaries—to be kept in the community and loaned to the 
people for purposes of community development. When 
upon a flimsy constitutional pretext, against my earnest 
opposition, an amendment was adopted to transfer these 
deposits to the great financial centers, I threw away the 
speech I had prepared in favor of the bill, and with all the 
vigor I possessed denounced it as a betrayal of the people 
to serve the interest of the bond holders and the money 
kings, and I voted against the bill. 


ALWAYS VOTED FOR THE PEOPLE 


I have never cast a vote for the railroads when their 
interest clashed with that of the people. I voted with their 
employés and against the railroads for the safety appliances 
act. I voted with their employés and against the railroads 
for the employer’s liability act. I voted with their employés 
and against the railroads in opposition to the so-called 
workmen’s compensation act, as did practically all Dem- 
ocrats. I voted against that bill, as did my Democratic col- 
leagues, because it was a railroad and not a labor measure, 
as it pretended to be, because the compensation it allowed 
was ridiculously inadequate. 

I have voted for every measure to enlarge the powers of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission over the railroad, the 
telegraph, and the express companies. Two or three of the 
most energetic speeches I have made since I have been in 
the Senate were in favor of the enlargement of these powers. 


Ram anp Water Rates 


Two years ago I voted to divorce the railroads from 
production so as to prevent them from engaging in competi- 
tion with their patrons and shippers. 

Years ago I defied the lobby of the great transcontinen- 
tal railroads in their effort to prevent the construction of 
the Panama.Canal, and I was one of the sixteen Democrats 
who voted for the treaty looking to the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and only a few weeks ago, as one of the 
three conferees on the part of the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the Panama Canal bill, I united 
with Senator Bristow, a Republican insurgent, against our 
colleague on the Conference Committee, Senator Brandegee, 
and overriding the Senate amendments to the House bill, 
united with two Democratic conferees on the part of the 
House, and rewrote the provision in that bill with reference 
to railroad-owned ships, so as to prohibit any railroad- 
owned vessel from passing through the Canal or any other 
water of the United States after 1914, without the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission based on a finding 
that the public interest would be subserved and competition 
not interfered with by a continuance of such ownership. 

These great railroads had already made contracts for 
the construction of vessels to monopolize the Panama traffic 
and thus defeat the very purpose for which that Canal was 
built, and against the most powerful railroad lobby that has 
ever hovered around the Capitol, we not only frustrated 
their plans to control the canal, but we so wrote the law as 
to divorce the railroads from water transportation, to the 
end that the people may get the full benefit of the money 
they are spending on our rivers and harbors and of cheaper 
rates, both by water and by rail. 
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In its results, this was the greatest piece of legislation 
in the last quarter of a century, and in my career in the 
Senate I have never done the people a greater service than 
I did in connection with this legislation in conference. If 
during my twelve years in the Senate I had done but this 
one thing, I would feel that my labors in that body had been 
worth while. 


AMERICAN Lasor AND F'orEIGN [mMIGRATION 


There is another measure of great importance to the 
- people of this State and Country, especially to the farm 
and factory laborers, which was bitterly fought by the rail- 
roads, the great continental steamship companies, and the 
great protected industries of the North and East, to which 
I have devoted much thought, much time, and much effort, 
and in connection with which I have antagonized these spe- 
cial interests and accomplished something, I hope, for the 
people. 

I refer to the matter of the restriction of foreign immi- 
gration and the excluding from our shores of the scum of 
the backward nations of the world. 

Every year there are coming to this country from two to 
three hundred thousand foreigners who can neither read 
nor write; who come from the countries of the lowest wage 
scale of Southern and Eastern Kurope; who are brought 
here by the great steamship companies, at the instance of 
the great railroads and manufacturers of the North and 
East, to take the places on these railroads and in these fac- 
tories of the American laboring man. They know nothing 
about our institutions; they do not seek, after they come 
here, to learn anything about them. They segregate them- 
selves from our people; they do not acquire our habits; 
they do not learn our language; they live upon what an 
American would starve on. Wherever they go they reduce 
the wage scale and standard of living, and as soon as they 
have accumulated a few dollars they return to their old 
homes. 
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To keep out this undesirable horde, in 1906, I introduced 
in the Senate an amendment to the immigration bill of that 
year prescribing an illiteracy test, and after I had ad- 
dressed the Senate in its behalf it was adopted; but in the 
House, through the influence of the steamship and railroad 
lobby, there was substituted for it an investigating com- 
mission. This year, after this commission had reported 
recommending the literacy test, another immigration bill 
was reported to the Senate, but with this test left out. 

Upon the petition of thousands of farmers and laboring 
men, representing Farmers’ Unions, the Lodges of the 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Patriotic 
Sons of America, Locomotive Engineers, ete., I re-intro- 
duced that amendment during the late session of Congress. 
In advocating the amendment I presented to the Senate 
over 600 petitions from labor and farm organizations asking 
for its adoption by the Senate. It has not yet passed the 
House, but I believe before the present Congress ter- 
minates, on the fourth of March next, that measure will be 
a part of the law of the land, and this horde that is now 
flocking to our shores, displacing American labor from the 
railroads and the factories, reducing the scale of wage and 
the standard of living, will be effectually excluded from 
our shores. 

If in this matter I was not leading a fight for the man 
who toils and labors against the special interests, then I 
do not understand the significance of it at all. 


AGAINST THE ALDRICH Brn 


Out of the upwards of 3,000 items in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, I voted for only 13, when the bill was in the Committee 
of the Whole. Not one of these votes carried a protective 
duty; and all of these, except one, were to reduce Dingley 
rates about 35 per cent, that being about the average rate 
of the reduction made in the Democratic Schedule bills we 
Democrats have just passed; and when the bill was put on 
its passage in the Senate, I voted against the whole thing. 
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Not only that, but I delivered against the bill a two-hour 
speech, every sentence of which is an indictment of the 
protective system and the iniquities, discriminations, and 
injustices of its application as exemplified in that measure. 


Hiex Cost or Livine 


In the summer of 1910, a year after the adoption of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and after I had cast the votes which 
my opponents say discredit my Democracy, the country be- 
came aroused over the high cost of living, and the Senate 
raised [sic] a great committee to inquire what was the 
cause of these high prices and especially what connection 
the trusts and the tariff had with them; and I (who, it is 
said, was black listed by my associates because of my votes 
in 1909 on lumber, iron ore, ete.) was selected by the 
Democrats as the ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. When, late in the summer, that committee finished 
its work, it was understood that there was to be no report 
by either minority or majority until late in the fall, but, to 
the surprise of the Democrats, on Thursday or Friday, I 
forget which, before we were to adjourn on Saturday, Sen- 
ator Lodge, representing the majority, caused the majority 
report, seeking to exonerate the tariff and the trusts from 
responsibility for these high prices, to be placed on the 
desks of Senators. 

The campaign of 1910, in which the trusts and tariff 
were the main issues, had already begun, and it was felt 
among Democrats that it was necessary that this report 
should be answered before Congress adjourned, and I was 
asked to make that answer. On Saturday, just before we 
adjourned, in the intense heat of the Senate Chamber, sick, 
nervous, and almost exhausted, I performed that duty. For 
an hour and a half I spoke, answering the specious argu- 
ment of Lodge, the foremost champion of protection in the 
Senate, and showed that the tariff and the trusts were 
chiefly responsible for these high prices; and this speech, 
made upon these two vital questions, upon which it was 
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alleged I was not then and am not now in sympathy with 
my party, at the request of my Democratic colleagues, was 
almost immediately thereafter copied, word for word, and 
published from beginning to end, in the National Dem- 
ocratic Hand Book of that year and scattered broadcast 
over this land as an orthodox statement of Democratic posi- 
tion on both the tariff and the trusts. 

Here is proof of what my colleagues in the Senate, a 
year after the things for which I am impeached were done, 
thought of my position upon these questions, and what the 
National Democratic Executive Committee in charge of the 
campaign of 1910 thought of it. 


Democracy’s DEFINITION OF PROGRESSIVE 


It is said that I may be a fairly good Democrat, but that 
I am not a progressive Democrat, and that only a pro- 
gressive should be nominated and elected this year to any 
office. 

Well, what is a progressive in politics is a matter of 
definition, and we have several definitions this year. We 
have one definition of what is progressive in polities in the 
attitude of the Insurgent Republicans led by La Follette 
and Cummins; we have another definition of what is pro- 
gressive in politics in the platform of the so-called Third 
Term or Bull Moose party, and exemplified in the speeches 
of Colonel Roosevelt. And we have Democracy’s definition 
of what is progressive in politics. The Baltimore platform 
is Democracy’s definition and chart of what is progressive 
not only in things political but in things material as well. 

On the Democratic definition of what is progressive as 
contained in that platform, I am willing to stand or fall. I 
challenge my accusers to point to one single measure in that 
platform which can by any stretch or strain be called pro- 
gressive for which I have not stood and for which I do not 
now stand. 

There are some things some people hold to be progres- 
sive, such as woman suffrage, the initiative, the referendum 
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and the recall, and the denial of the right of the courts to 
declare legislation unconstitutional, but these things are not 
mentioned in the platform; neither is free lumber or Rec- 
iprocity mentioned in that platform among the progressive 
things for which the Democratic party is standing. If you 
will name any supposed progressive measure I have not 
stood for and do not now stand for, you will find that it is 
either not mentioned in the Baltimore platform or that it is 
condemned by that platform. 


THr Puatrorm PRoGRAM OF PROGRESS 


Of course the basic progressive thought enunciated in 
the platform is the rule of the people; the mission and the 
duty of the Democratic party to wrest the control of the 
government from the hands of the favored few where the 
Republican party has wrongfully placed it, and to restore 
it to the hands of the people where the Constitution right- 
fully placed it. 

Wisely and rightfully the platform puts and fixes the 
blame for the overthrow of popular government in this 
country upon the Republican party, and it recognizes that 
this prostitution of the Constitution was accomplished 
through the instrumentalities of the tariff and trusts. 

For these reasons, in the platform program of progress, 
the tariff and the trusts are given foremost consideration. 
It makes clear the fact that the trusts must be eliminated, 
the tariff must be reduced to a system of taxation to raise 
the needed revenue to support the government, competition 
must be restored, and all men given an equal opportunity in 
the race for life. It draws a comparison between the Dem- 
ocratic and the Republican party’s records on tariff re- 
vision and trust control since these two questions became 
acute and since both parties, in response to the demand of 
the people, promised to revise the one and curb the aggres- 
sions of the other, that comparison affording conclusive 
evidence that the people have nothing to hope for in this 
direction from the Republican party, and that they might 
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with safety rely upon the Democratic party to do what they 
demand in this respect and what it has promised. 

A brief statement of the history of the attitude of these 
two parties upon these questions during the last four years 
will show conclusively how accurately and truly the plat- 
form has analyzed the situation. 


REPUBLICAN BETRAYAL OF THE PEOPLE 


In 1908 both parties recognized the overwhelming de- 
mand of the people and promised a revision of the tariff. 
In that campaign the people, relying upon the Republican 
platform promise, continued it in power. As the promise 
had been made to the people who demanded a revision and 
not to the special interests who opposed a revision, the 
people had a right to expect a revision in their interest. In 
this expectation they were grievously disappointed. There 
was indeed a revision, but it was a revision not in the in- 
terest of those that bear the burdens of the tariff, but of 
those who reap its benefits. 

By reason of this betrayal of the people by the Repub- 
lican party in the so-called revision of 1909, the Payne- 
Aldrich bill became the paramount issue in the campaign 
of 1910, and upon that issue the Republican party was 
routed and the Democratic party put in control of the 
popular branch of the Congress. It was a clear mandate 
to the Democrats of the House to proceed at once to a re- 
vision of the tariff in the interest of the people. As a result 
the Democratic schedule tariff bills were speedily passed 
through the House, radically reducing duties where they 
were most excessive and oppressive, and in the Senate, 
these bills, by a fortunate combination between the Dem- 
ocrats and the Insurgents, were also ratified and passed up 
to the president who, upon the flimsy pretext that his tariff 
board had not time to consider them and to advise him what 
to do with respect to them, vetoed them; and by that act of 
the Republican party and its president the people of this 
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country lost to the trusts annually several hundred millions 
of dollars. 

Again, when Congress met in regular session last De- 
cember, the Democratic House reénacted these bills and 
sent them to the Senate. But unfortunately the alliance 
between the Democrats and the Insurgents had been broken, 
and the Insurgents would not cooperate with the Democrats, 
and for a time it seemed that nothing could be done. 


Smumons Askep To LEaD THE FIGHT 


When the country had lost hope and the prediction was 
freely made, inside and outside of Congress, that there 
could be no action by the Senate on these bills, I was asked 
by my colleagues to take charge and lead in this fight. 

I recognized the difficulty and the responsibility, just as 
I did when in ’98 I was asked to take charge of the white 
man’s fight in this State. We were then confronted by a 
fusion majority of 40,000; our people were in despair; but 
I said to-the committee when I took charge, ‘‘That wall has 
got to be battered down and shall be battered down, and the 
white people of this State restored to control.’’ So, like- 
wise, when I took charge of these tariff bills, I took charge 
with the determination that something should be done, if it 
were in the range of human possibility. For weeks I worked 
quietly, trying to restore amity and codperation between 
the Democrats and the Insurgents; and when that was 
accomplished, and it was announced that we were ready to 
vote and that we had enough votes, there was great rejoic- 
ing among the Democrats in the Senate and the country 
and there was consternation among the standpat Repub- 
licans. The day came. We lost no Democratic votes except 
upon one bill; and we had enough Insurgent votes, and the 
bills went to conference. 


His Success 


But by reason of the fact that the Insurgents, while 
voting with us on the main issues, had in codperation with 
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the Regular Republicans placed upon the bills certain 
amendments objectionable to the Democrats, these bills ap- 
parently went to sleep in conference and the country again 
lost hope; but, my friends, I did not. I went again to work 
more diligently, if possible, than before, trying to broaden 
the alliance between the Democrats and the Insurgents, and 
to get their help to take these obnoxious amendments from 
such of those bills as were typical of Democratic purpose 
and as would best illustrate our position on tariff reform. 
This work was done with the sanction of the Democratic 
Steering Committee and with help of Senator Martin, 
chairman of that committee, and when it was accomplished 
it was ratified by the Democratic caucus amid great rejoic- 
ing among the Democrats and consternation among the Re- 
publicans. Both Houses ratified the action of the conference 
in removing these amendments, and we sent the metal and 
wool bills to the president, who again vetoed them, assign- 
ing as the reason in the one case that his tariff board had 
not yet had time to report and advise him, and in the 
other case that the bill did not conform to the report of that 
bob-tailed commission. 

A mere recital of the facts illustrates strikingly: First, 
that there is no hope of tariff relief from the Republican 
party. Secondly, that the Democratic party can be safely 
trusted to carry out their pledges. 

My part in this tariff program is written in the Con- 
gressional Record. It is known to the country. There may 
be in this State those who for political reasons find fault; 
but I have the proud satisfaction of knowing that all of 
my colleagues in the Senate approve, all of them commend, 
all of them praise, and what is equally gratifying to me, is 
their verdict that from beginning to end no mistake had 
been made and no opportunity to further the cause of tariff 
reform had been lost. The Good Book says, ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ The Master commended those 
who did the works of righteousness, and not the Pharisee 
who said, ‘‘I thank thee, O Lord, I am not like other men.”’ 
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I am not running my campaign on promises; I am running 
it on my accomplishments. 


Smmmons THE Tarirr LEADER 


In all these tariff measures in the last session I was the 
Democratic leader without objection from any Senator. 

When it was announced in North Carolina during the 
last session of Congress that upon the retirement of Sen- 
ator Bailey, who was the ranking minority member on the 
Finance Committee, I would become the ranking member of 
that great committee, and be in charge of tariff legislation, 
my adversaries said that would never happen, and that the 
Democrats on the Finance Committee would never consent 
to my leadership in the management of the tariff legislation. 

Well, the thing happened. I became the leader and the 
undisputed leader and manager. The result was a success 
nobody in Congress nor in the country had anticipated. The 
result was not only the passage of these bills through the 
Senate, but the unification of the Democratic party upon 
this question and to an extent that not a Democratic vote 
was lost except on one bill. 

But despite all this, in order to discredit me, my detrac- 
tors who said my colleagues on the committee would never 
consent to my management of these tariff bills are now 
saying that if the next Senate is Democratic I will not be 
appointed chairman of the Finance Committee; they are 
saying that these very men on the Committee—the men who 
consented to and did not dispute my leadership on these 
questions in the last Congress, and who loyally followed 
and helped me—will not vote for me as chairman of that 
committee. 

The members of the Finance Committee are not ap- 
pointed by that committee. They are appointed by the 
Steering Committee, and the Steering Committee is ap- 
pointed by the Caucus. Senator Martin is the chairman of 
the Caucus and chairman of the Steering Committee. Be- 
fore he was appointed to either of these positions he had 
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been assailed from the very sources that I am now assailed 
and for the very reason that I am now assailed, because he 
voted just as I did in 1909. 


His Piepce to Resien 


I make this prediction here and now, that if the next 
Senate is Democratic, there will be no wrangling there— 
there will be no classification of Senate Democrats into pro- 
gressives and conservatives—but it will be a united body of 
earnest Democrats seeking to carry out the platform prom- 
ises of the party and to uphold the hands of our great leader 
and President, Woodrow Wilson. To those who deny that 
I will be chairman of the Finance Committee, and I have 
only heard it denied in North Carolina, I want to say here 
and now, that I am so sure of my position, so sure of the 
estimate of my colleagues as to my information and knowl- 
edge upon these questions and of my loyalty to my party 
and its principles, that if I am reélected to the Senate, and 
I guess I will be, and that body is Democratic, and I believe 
it will be, if I am not made Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee according to the unbroken precedent and usages of 
the Senate, I will within twenty-four hours after that in- 
dignity is put upon me resign my seat in that body. 


Tue REPUBLICANS AND THE TRUSTS 


The Republican party’s dealings with the Trust evil has 
[sic] been on a par with its dealings with the tariff evil. 

Abraham Lincoln said shortly after the war that the 
next great crisis in the life of this nation would come, not 
through the war, but through the overweening influence of 
corporate wealth. Lincoln did not refer to legitimate busi- 
ness corporations, but to corporations that would seek and 
secure special favors from the Government; corporations 
which would use these special favors to establish monop- 
olies, suppress competition, and fix the price which the 
people pay for their products, and which would in turn use 
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the influence and power thus acquired to control legislation 
and to protect and perpetuate their control of the people’s 
markets. 

Nearly 10,000 of these corporations have come into exist- 
ence under the Republican party since the passage of the 
Dingley Act; most of them during the administrations of 
Roosevelt and Taft. They today absolutely control the 
markets of the country. They have destroyed competition 
in the price of the things they buy from and sell to the 
people. 

The Baltimore platform recognizes the fact that the 
great problem of this country today is how to restore com- 
petition and open the door of opportunity to the people. It 
recognizes the fact that competition has been destroyed by 
the trusts through the tariff. It recognizes the fact that the 
only way to restore competition is to squeeze out of the 
tariff the element of bounty the Republican party has in- 
jected into it, and eliminate the trusts which have thus been 
brought into existence. 

The Republican party will neither repeal the laws which 
have created the trusts nor enforce the laws which have 
been provided for their punishment and dissolution. That 
party has trifled with the tariff question. Under Roosevelt 
and under Taft suits have been brought and convictions 
and decrees have been secured here and there, now and 
then, but they have all come to naught so far as practical 
results are concerned. Where there has been conviction the 
criminals have been let off with petty fines, and where there 
have been verdicts they have been compromised so as to 
throw away the fruits of victory and strengthen, rather 
than weaken, the hands of the offenders. 

My countrymen, does it need argument to show that if 
we are to have relief from the tariff and the trusts we have 
got to get it not through the Republican party but through 
the Democratic party. 
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As sure as November 5 comes, Wilson will be the next 
President of the United States. One of the chief reasons 
why I want to go back to the Senate is that I may be there 
to uphold his hands and to help him in his great work of 
restoring to the people the control of their Government, in 
restoring competition to this country, in giving every man 
an equal chance in the race of life and in making this Gov- 
ernment what Jefferson and Madison and the fathers in- 
tended it should be—a Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 


OrHeER ProcresstvE MEASURES 


The next great progressive measure declared for by the 
platform is the income tax. I have not only supported an 
income tax once, but many times—every time it has been 
before the Senate—every time I have had an opportunity 
to vote for it. By the way, my vote for the income tax—to 
make wealth pay its part of the burdens of taxation—is one 
of the thirteen votes for which I am denounced, and for no 
other reason than that Aldrich voted for it. Also, I voted 
for a tax on corporations—to make them pay their part of 
the burdens of the Government—and that is another one of 
the thirteen votes for which I am denounced, and for the 
reason that Aldrich voted for it also. 

I want to say here and now that I do not vote against a 
good measure in the interest of the people because some- 
body else, some Republican it may be, also votes for it. Ido 
not vote for a bad measure, a measure against the interest 
of the people, because some obnoxious person voted against 
it. It has been the rule of my life, and as long as I stay in 
public life it shall be my rule, to vote for a measure because 
I think it is a good one for the people or against it because 
I think it bad for the people, and not to vote for it because 
somebody else votes against it, or against it because some- 
body else votes for it. If the people of North Carolina want 
their Senator to vote against a good thing because the Re- 
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publicans vote for it, or to vote for a bad thing because the 
Republicans vote against it, then I say to them they will 
have to send somebody else to the Senate to do that job. 

The next great progressive measure advocated by the 
platform is the election of United States Senators by the 
people. I have not only advocated the election of Senators 
by the people, but as a Senator I voted for it—not once but 
every time I have had the chance, and we have voted on it 
several times. Pending the adoption of this amendment by 
the people, the platform declares for primary elections. I 
have not only supported this progressive demand of the 
platform, but I have twice agreed to submit my candidacy 
to a ballot primary of Democrats. Did you know, my friends, 
that I stand today the only North Carolina Senator who was 
ever elected to the Senate by a ballot primary? 

The next great progressive measure for which the plat- 
form declares is the limitation and publicity of campaign 
contributions and expenditures. As a Senator I not only 
voted for the law now on the statute books for these pur- 
poses, but I have entered into an agreement to publish in the 
North Carolina papers, both before and after the election, 
an itemized statement of my expenses in this campaign. 


No Interest Financtna His Campaign 


It has been intimated, not charged, that the lumber 
people are financing my campaign. The suggestion is a 
slander without a circumstance of fact to support it. The 
truth is, my campaign is getting but little financing from 
any source. A few of my friends in North Carolina have 
sent small contributions, I am told, to my manager. I do 
not know how much, or who has sent these contributions, but 
the amounts contributed separately and in the aggregate 
have been small, and I want to say here and now, that per- 
sonally I have never received anything from any lumber 
association, or lumberman, by way of campaign contribu- 
tion or otherwise this year or at any other time, and the 
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intimation that I have, I brand as utterly untrue and un- 
founded. 

My campaign is being run on the most economical basis. 
Practically all the money I have invested in it I have bor- 
rowed upon the endorsement of my friends and turned over 
to my manager. 


ProGresstvE MatertaL DEVELOPMENT 


These are the progressive political measures for which 
the platform declares. The other part of the progressive 
program outlined in it relates to the development of the 
material resources of the country. It commits the party to 
liberal appropriations by the Federal Government for the 
improvement of our inland waterways, the conservation of 
our forests, the protection of our water power, the improve- 
ment and maintenance of our postal roads, the extension of 
the rural free delivery system, and the establishment of a 
parcels post system. Is it not a magnificent program of 
practical progressiveness? I am proud to say that there is 
not a single thing enumerated in that great program of de- 
velopment that I have not stood for and worked for and 
voted for. In all of these things I have been deeply inter- 
ested ever since I have been in Congress. Years ago I intro- 
duced and secured its passage through the Senate as an 
amendment to the post office appropriation bill, a provision 
for a rural parcels post system. 

Long before the Baltimore Convention met, in my liter- 
ature and in various letters to farmers of the State who 
wrote me about these subjects, I declared for a general par- 
cels post, and with my support and my vote both are now a 
part of the law of the land. I am glad that a parcels post 
system, known as the zone system, has finally been worked 
out—a system which will be reasonably satisfactory to the 
farmers and at the same time protect the local merchants 
against the mail order houses. 

God has showered His blessings and benefactions with 
a bounteous hand on the people of North Carolina, 
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At one end of the State is the ocean with its inexhaust- 
ible food supply and its hundreds of unmonopolized tracks 
connecting us with all the nations of the earth. Lying hard 
by, or emptying into it, we have the most magnificent sys- 
tem of inland waterways that my eyes have ever beheld, 
and as a member of the National Waterways Commission, I 
have seen nearly all the waterways of this country and of 
Europe. 

The Piedmont section of the State is the situs of a water 
power which if fully developed will generate power sufficient 
to turn the machinery of all the factories, not only of North 
Carolina, but of the nation. This water power is one of our 
greatest natural assets—an asset upon which depend our 
future industrial progress and development. 

At the other end of the State lies the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, more beautiful than the Rockies, grander than the 
Alps and the Appenines, which have for centuries been 
celebrated in story and song. 

The development of these great resources is the work 
that lies before us. As a State we are doing all we can to 
this end, but we have neither the constitutional power nor 
the money to do all that is necessary to be done to develop 
them to their fullest extent. The Federal Government alone 
possesses that power and the means, and upon it rests the 
duty. 

WATERWAYS 


What has the Government done and what is it doing to 
help us develop and conserve these great resources? With 
the help of the government Southport and Wilmington have 
become great seaports. With the help of the Government 
we will soon have deep water transportation to Fayetteville, 
located in the very heart of the State. With the help of the 
Government we are unbottling our great sound system of 
waterways, with its rivers ramifying the very heart of the 
State, comprising 2,500 miles of navigable water and con- 
necting them by a twelve-foot channel with the ocean at 
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Beaufort and Norfolk, and making them available for inter- 
state and international as well as local and neighborhood 
traffic. With the aid of the Government we are getting ready 
to build a harbor of refuge at Cape Lookout, which may 
develop into one of the greatest commercial harbors of the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

For a long time we did not get our part of the money the 
Government was spending on rivers and harbors. For over 
six years I have been a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce having these appropriations in charge. I have not 
been asleep. We are getting our share now, and so long as 
I am on that committee and in the Senate I promise you we 
are going to get our share or there is going to be a row. 

In the last river and harbor bill out of a total appro- 
priation of about thirty-four millions ($34,000,000), leaving 
out levee work on the Mississippi, we got a million four 
hundred thousand ($1,400,000). In the Senate, out of about 
six millions ($6,000,000) added to the House bill, North 
Carolina got seven hundred thousand dollars ($700,000). I 
repeat, we are now getting what is coming to us—and mak- 
ing up for lost time. 

Nearly twelve years ago Senator Pritchard and myself 
began the fight for Government aid to protect the water- 
sheds of our mountains and rivers and of the water power 
of the Piedmont section. When Senator Overman came in, 
we renewed the fight, but for long years Cannon was the 
Czar of the House, and though we twice sent the bill to the 
House, he throttled it. Finally, after he was dethroned, we 
passed it again through the Senate. I had the honor of 
saying the last words in its behalf, in reply to a powerful 
assault upon it by Ohio’s great Senator, Theodore Burton. 
It is now the law of the land. The watersheds of our moun- 
tain rivers will be protected against deforestation, and tor- 
rential floods will be controlled and the water power of our 
mountain and Piedmont region will be preserved for our 
children and their children’s children. 

For these purposes in the last few years millions have 
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been appropriated by the Federal Government, and projects 
have been adopted which will involve the appropriation of 
about eight millions more. For what is the Government 
spending this money in North Carolina? Is it not for the 
purpose of rightfully helping us develop our God-given re- 
sources—our great natural assets? Do you want these 
appropriations to continue, or do you want them to stop? 


Roaps 


But this is not all. The Government is now getting ready 
to begin the work of aiding in the improvement of the 
farmer’s dirt roads. In June, 1911, I introduced in the 
Senate a bill for this purpose, and delivered in its behalf 
a speech which was published in nearly all the good roads 
journals throughout the country. That bill is now the law 
of the land. It is a beginning, and only a beginning, but it 
follows, as I explained when I introduced it, the line of 
precedents pursued by the Government when it inaugurated 
the rural free delivery system and the parcels post system. 
The first appropriation for R. F. D. service was only $20,- 
000. It is now about forty-seven million dollars ($47,000,- 
000). The particular plan written in my amendment may 
not be ultimately adopted, but it is certain that some com- 
prehensive plan of general application will be adopted, and 
in a few years the Government will be laying down one dol- 
lar for every two dollars contributed by the local communi- 
ties for the development of our more than a million miles of 
postal roads, nine hundred thousand miles of which are the 
ordinary dirt road. 

And why should not the Government help to improve and 
maintain these roads? They were built by the farmers with 
his money or the sweat of his brow. He maintains them at 
his own expense. They have cost the government nothing. 
The government is using them every day in the year except 
Sunday and holidays. If they are put in good condition the 
cost of the postal service will be reduced nearly, if not quite, 
to the extent of the contribution and there will be a saving 
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in the cost of transporting that part of the farmers’ products 
which he does not consume, according to the estimate of the 
Agricultural Department, [of] $800,000,000, which amount 
will be divided between the farmer and the consumer, and 
the cost of living will thereby be reduced just as effectually 
as it is reduced by cheapening of railroad rates. The Govy- 
ernment is interested, [and] a great public purpose will be 
subserved. 

The Government is now using the railroads to carry the 
mails, but it pays for that use, and pays a big price. It 
pays a rate based upon the cost of original construction and 
maintenance as well as the cost of operation of these rail- 
roads. Why should it not help the farmers to maintain 
their roads which it is using for the same public purpose? 
The Government has no more right to appropriate the 
farmers’ roads for a public purpose without just compensa- 
tion than it has to appropriate the railroads for a public 
purpose without just compensation. 


Errorts to A1ip AGRICULTURE 

The Government since the war has spent millions upon 
millions of dollars by way of land grants and otherwise to 
aid in railroad construction. The states, counties, cities, and 
towns have contributed millions by way of donation to help 
build these railroads. The Government has taxed the people 
not millions, but billions of dollars to help build up our 
manufacturing industries. But it has done but little to help 
in the development of our agriculture. It has done some- 
thing in the way of aiding the farmer by way of instruction 
and demonstration work and in helping him to overcome the 
diseases and stamp out the enemies of plant life, but that is 
about all. 

When I was in Europe three years ago I discovered that 
our manufacturing was equal to that of any European coun- 
try; I discovered that we had the best railroad system in 
the world; but I discovered also that in agriculture, and 
especially road construction, we were fifty years behind the 
advanced nations of the world. 
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I did not see a single mile of road in all Europe which 
was not macadamized. I found that while their agricultural 
lands were no better than ours they were producing many 
times more than ours. Why, when I was in Hungary, at 
Budapest, I visited the Agricultural Department, and I was 
surprised to find that it was far superior to that of our own 
country, and I was gratified to find that in that department 
there was a record of practically every farm in the empire, 
and that the department throughout the whole year was in 
close touch with the owners of all these farms. 

These things brought home to me the thought that if our 
own country had done for the farmer what these countries 
have done for him, if it had done for him what it has done 
for our railroads and our manufacturing interests, today 
instead of being behind Europe in agriculture we would be 
abreast of Europe in this as we are ahead of it in railroad- 
ing and manufacturing, and I came back more intent than 
ever to lend my best efforts to help the government in its 
work of aiding the farmer, and I have felt that we could not 
begin better than in the matter of helping him improve his 
roads. 

Do the farmers of North Carolina want the Government 
to aid them in improving and keeping in repair the roads 
which it is using and helping to tear up, or do they think 
the appropriations for this work are graft and a waste of 
the people’s money? 

These are the progressive things declared for in the 
Democratic platform which make for the material develop- 
ment of our State. I have stood for and worked for all of 
them. I have voted for all of them, I have led the fight for 
some of them, and I await with confidence the judgment of 
the farmers of this State upon my efforts in this behalf. 


Has Never Trapep Votes 


When my friends, early in this campaign, claimed credit 
for me on account of the appropriations I had secured from 
the Government to help the people of this State develop, 
conserve, and utilize their great natural resources, my suc- 
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cess in this regard was stigmatized as a species of petty 
graft. It was characterized as ‘‘pulling the leg’’ of the 
Government. It was denounced as useless waste and ex- 
travagance of the people’s money, and I was branded as a 
pork-barrel statesman. When the voice of the people 
speaking through the press repudiated these suggestions, 
intimations, and arguments, when they let it be plainly 
understood that they approved—yea, when the press made 
its pertinent inquiry whether by this kind of attack and this 
kind of literature, it was meant that if I was sueceeded in 
the Senate by that friend and candidate of my accusers, his 
weight and influence would be thrown against these appro- 
priations and against Government aid in helping in the de- 
velopment of these natural resources—the character of 
these attacks was changed; and it was first hinted, and then 
openly proclaimed, that I had secured these things by un- 
savory dickers, and unholy trafficking, in votes. That sug- 
gestion I likewise brand as not only false, but unworthy of 
those who have published it. 

The vote of a Senator is a sacred thing. It is the only 
way by which he executes the will of the people. I want to 
say that as your Senator I have never at any time traded or 
trafficked in votes. Whatever I have secured for North 
Carolina in the way of appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors and for public buildings and other things, I have se- 
cured because North Carolina was entitled to them and by 
presenting, with energy it is true, but truthfully, her claim 
to what she has gotten, and I challenge any man to say that 
I have gotten one single dollar of public money for North 
Carolina that she was not entitled to or by any method that 
was not honorable, open, and above board. 

In the Senate I have fought for the people of North 
Carolina with all my might and all my heart and all my 
soul—just as I fought for them in the State in the trying 
days of 1898 and 1900; and in the Senate I have fought 
openly and honorably as I did in the State. I have not 
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there, as I have not here, in the past or in the present, re- 
sorted to doubtful or devious methods. 


LuMBER VOTE 


It was charged that when I voted for a seven per cent 
duty on lumber I voted for protection. That is false. I 
voted for justice for the next to the largest industry of any 
State against an outrageous sectional discrimination in 
favor of New England and the Prairie States. The duty on 
lumber for which I voted will not more than recoup the 
lumberman for the heavy tariff charges imposed upon him 
by the Payne-Aldrich bill, on the axe and the saw with which 
he fells the log, on the rails and the engine with which he 
hauls it to the mill, on the engine and machinery with which 
he converts it into board, and the tin and sheet iron with 
which he dries these boards. Upon every principle of jus- 
tice in tariff taxation, as applied by both parties, he is en- 
titled to this offset against these heavy tariff . . . charges 
against his product. If in voting for a seven per cent duty 
on lumber I was voting for protection, then the whole Dem- 
ocratic party—every Democrat in the Senate and in the 
House—in voting for an average duty of twenty-two per 
cent on iron and steel and the manufactures thereof—plows, 
hoes, machinery, cutlery, ete——was also voting for protec- 
tion. The truth is, neither of these votes was a vote for 
protection. Both of them were revenue duties, but the duty 
I am criticized for voting for was a much lower revenue 
duty than the one we all voted for. 

My accusers charge that when I voted against putting 
lumber on the free list, as did practically all the Southern 
Democrats in the Senate, I was voting against the platform 
of 1908. That platform not only demanded that lumber be 
put on the free list, but it also demanded, and in the same 
section, that trust-controlled products be put on the free 
list. If these declarations are to be taken literally, and not 
as I and others contend as a part of a general platform 
tariff program, then the whole Democratic party in the 
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House and the Senate in voting to put an average duty of 
twenty-two per cent on steel and iron and its manufactures, 
products admittedly controlled by a trust, chiefly by J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s great billion dollar trust, also voted 
against the platform. From this conclusion there can be no 
escape. Neither were votes [sic] against the platform in 
accordance with its proper interpretation. 


Tron ORE 


I am also charged with voting for protection when I 
voted for a tariff of less than ten per cent on iron ore. Iron 
ore is raw material of the trusts. Has anybody in this vast 
audience ever bought a pound of iron ore? The trusts and 
not the people buy iron ore. The things that the people 
buy are the things that the trusts make out of iron ore, such 
as cutlery and machinery and various other products of the 
trust. Upon these products of iron and steel which the 
people buy, in the Democratic metal bill, which we have just 
passed, as I said before, we imposed an average tariff of 
twenty-two per cent. If the ten per cent duty which I voted 
for when we were framing the bill under Republican aus- 
pices applying the protective system, is a protective duty, 
then the twenty-two per cent duty which all we Democrats 
in Congress have just voted for on the things which the 
trust make and sell to the people is not only a protective 
duty, but a protective duty more than twice as high as the 
one for which I voted. 

The truth is that neither of these duties was a protective 
duty. They were both revenue duties ; but the one for which 
I am criticized was a lower revenue duty than the one for 
which we all voted. 

Coan 

It is charged that I voted for a duty of 15 per cent on 
coal. Every tariff tyro knows that the price of coal depends 
almost entirely upon the cost of transportation; that the 
only coal imported into this country is sold in New Eng- 
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land, a little near the Canadian border, and to a small strip 
of country on the Pacific Coast; that on account of freight 
charges, were coal absolutely free, no foreign coal could be 
sold in the South, and that any duty which we may place 
on coal, whether little or much, would not affect the price 
of coal in North Carolina. 

I did not see, and I do not see now, any reason why the 
New England manufacturers should have everything they 
buy free of duty, while what they sell us is protected by the 
high Payne-Aldrich ‘rates on their products. 


Cotton-SEEeD Or 


It was said early in the campaign that I was in favor of 
a duty on cotton-seed oil. Later the charge was made, in the 
eastern part of the State at least, that I had put a duty on 
cotton-seed oil, and that as a result cotton-seed was selling 
this year for half of what it brought last year. Some people 
down there were actually figuring out how much they had 
lost as a result of the duty they said I had put on cotton- 
seed oil. I did not vote for a duty on cotton-seed oil, and 
there is no duty on it—cotton-seed oil is on the free list. 

Now what I did do with reference to this matter is this: 
When this article was reached, Aldrich proposed as it was a 
Southern product to permit the Southern Senators to have 
their way about it and let it go on the free list if they so 
desired. It was in keeping with his general policy and with 
New England’s general policy; he would have been glad and 
New England would have been glad to put lumber, iron ore, 
and coal and cotton-seed oil and everything else the South 
produces on the free list in the interest of higher protection 
for the finished products of the factories of New England 
and the North if it could be done without too great incon- 
sistency; so he said to the Southern Senators, ‘‘You may 
put cotton-seed oil on the free list if you like.’’ I was not 
deceived as to his purpose, and I said the Dingley duty on 
cotton-seed oil was too high, and it ought to be reduced, but 
I doubted whether it should be put on the free list. I am 
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not now able to see how putting cotton-seed oil on the free 
list is going to effect beneficially the price of cotton-seed. 
If cotton-seed oil from abroad is admitted free of duty and 
as a result one-fifth, one-fourth or one-third of the oil con- 
sumed in this country, is made abroad of foreign seed, will 
it not to that extent curtail the demand for American cotton- 
seed, and does not the demand for cotton-seed like the de- 
mand for anything else largely affect the price? 


MonoZItE 


It is said that I was in favor of a duty on monozite sand. 
Who here in North Carolina consumes monozite? It is a 
material produced to some extent in North Carolina, but 
produced chiefly abroad. It is the raw material of one of 
the biggest trusts in this country—The General Electric 
Company. They use it in making fixtures connected with 
gas lights. I can see no reason why this trust should be 
relieved of its part of the taxes to support the Government. 


Buimpine MatTeriau 


It is charged that I voted against putting building mate- 
rial, carpenters’ tools, etc., on the free list. Senator John- 
son, of Alabama, offered an amendment to put certain build- 
ing materials on the free list, including in it a provision to 
put lumber on the free list. I was opposed to putting lum- 
ber on the free list unless iron and steel and machinery 
which constituted such a heavy charge in the manufacture 
of lumber were also put on the free list so that the lumber- 
man might have an offset against these heavy tariff charges 
the Payne-Aldrich bill required him to pay; and I said to 
Senator Johnson if he would add steel and iron, ete., to his 
amendment I would be glad to support it. He declined to 
do it, and I did not vote for it; but why do not my opponents 
tell the whole truth? 

They have seen Senate Document No. 153, giving the 
record votes of Senators upon every amendment to the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. If they will turn to page 7 of that 
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document or page 2129 of the Congressional Record, they 
will see that . . . Senator McLaurin, of Mississippi, offered 
to paragraph 118 of the Payne-Aldrich bill an amendment 
for which I voted, in terms as follows: 

‘‘Notwithstanding anything in this bill contained, trace 
chains, log chains, lock chains, plows, plow stocks, plow 
handles, plow beams, colters, singletrees, clevises, clevis 
pins, pap rings, back bands, belly bands, hames, hame 
strings, bridles, halters, plow lines, hooks, and cuffs for 
singletrees or doubletrees, axes, ax helves, hoes, hoe helves, 
hatchets, hatchet helves, hammers, hammer handles, horse- 
shoes, horseshoe nails, spades, shovels, saws, squares, 
rakes, nails, tacks, staples, staple rings, door hinges and 
screws, and all other kinds or character of farming imple- 
ments or tools, and all carpenters’ tools and blacksmiths’ 
tools, when imported into this country, shall be exempt from 
the payment of duty.’’ 

I think a perusal of this amendment will show how ut- 
terly false is the impression which is sought to be made 
against me with respect to this matter. 


QUEBRACHO 

I will not take up your time discussing quebracho further 
than to say that it is a foreign product not produced in this 
country. The tariff on it goes into the treasury and it is 
a revenue duty. 

When I first cast that vote The News and Observer crit- 
icized me for it, and when the editor of that paper under- 
stood it he had the manhood to write an editorial and say 
he had misunderstood it and that my vote was right. 


PINEAPPLES 
With reference to my vote on pineapples: That is the 
only vote I have ever cast to increase a duty. All of the 
votes I have cast on the tariff have been to reduce duties 
carried in Republican measures. My vote on pineapples 
was intended as an indignant protest against an outrageous 
sectional discrimination. 
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Aldrich proposed to raise the duty on lemons, a neces- 
sity and a thing bought by the poor as well as the rich, and 
a Pacific Coast product, from 51 per cent, to 78 per cent, 
and to retain a duty of only 14 per cent on pineapples—not 
a necessity, but a luxury—and a Southern product. I was 
indignant at the sectionalism of the proposition, and I re- 
sented it as I resented many of the efforts of the framers of 
that bill to discriminate against Southern industries and 
Southern products in favor of Northern and Hastern 
products. 

Votep OnLy For Revenue Duty 


My adversaries cannot contemplate my votes for an 
average of about 10 per cent on lumber, iron, and coal 
without getting off their base. They denounce this average 
rate of about 10 per cent as protection, and yet they can 
see nothing but revenue in the average duty of about 30 
per cent which all the Senate and House Democrats have 
just voted for on the manufactures of iron and steel, of 
wool and woolens, and of cotton goods and chemicals. 

When denouncing me for casting this vote for a revenue 
on lumber only about one-third as high as the revenue 
duties all we Democrats have voted for in the four Dem- 
ocratic bills just passed, they foam at the mouth and show 
a disposition to lasso me and clothe me in stripes and put 
me behind the bars prepared four years ago for the trust 
humans. 


Wuo Ese to Br Lassorp 


Let me suggest to these enterprising tariff reformers 
that while they are engaged in this work they make a clean 
job of it. Let me suggest that they begin down in the First 
district by throwing their lasso around Congressman Small; 
let them go to the Third district and lasso ex-Congressman 
Thomas; let them go over and lasso Congressman Godwin, 
and let them come a little further up and lasso Congressman 
Pou, and then a little higher up and lasso Congressman 
Page, and then a little higher and lasso Congressman Webb, 
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and put all of us behind the bars—we will make a very 
respectable company, and on this lumber question we are 
all in the same boat. 

But they should not stop there. If they want to get all 
the offenders they will have to throw their lasso around 
nearly all of the Democratic Senators from the South who 
were then in Congress. If they go to the South of us they 
will have to lasso that grand old man of South Carolina, 
now tottering to the grave, but still the idol of his people 
and animated by a love of country not surpassed by any 
man—lI refer to Ben Tillman. He voted just as I did upon 
lumber, coal, and iron ore, and he has just been triumphantly 
reélected to the Senate. Let them go to our neighboring 
State of Georgia and throw their lasso about Georgia’s 
great Senator, who is equal in logical power to any man in 
public life today—Senator Bacon—who voted as I did upon 
both lumber and iron ore and who has just been reélected 
to the Senate by a majority of 50,000. 

To the North of us they will have to throw their lasso 
around the official leader of the Democratic party in the 
Senate—Virginia’s accomplished, astute, and sagacious 
senior Senator, who has just been -reélected to the Senate by 
a majority greater than his opponent received votes—I re- 
fer to Senator Martin who voted as I did upon these ques- 
tions, the chairman of the Steering Committee. 

And then there is one they cannot get because he lies in 
his honored grave, his memory fresh and green in the hearts 
of his countrymen—Virginia’s great orator and statesman, 
John W. Daniel, who voted just as I did upon all these 
questions, and who, before he departed, was unanimously 
reélected to the Senate by the Democracy of the Old Do- 
minion. 

With strange inconsistency those who are denouncing 
me for voting with Aldrich on lumber and the income tax, 
on iron ore, and the corporation tax, are praising some of 
my Democratic colleagues in the Senate for voting with 
Penrose, Lodge, and Smoot on reciprocity. 
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In answer to charges against me for voting for special 
interests, I want to say I have never voted for a special in- 
terest since I have been in Congress but once and that was 
for the special interest of six or seven million farmers to 
protect that interest against the assaults of the beef trust, 
the steel trust, the harvester trust, and a half dozen other 
trusts. 

It is said I voted against reciprocity on account of lum- 
ber. That is false. I voted against reciprocity and in the 
interest of the farmer, because I believe that act to be an 
outrageous discrimination against the American farmer 
who has done more than any other class of our population 
to make this country what it is—who has been the chief 
burden-bearer in the taxes imposed by the Government to 
help foster and promote other industries—and received less. 

I have no interest in lumber, political, financial or other- 
wise. I own no timber land except a little connected with 
my farms and that is barely enough for farm purposes, and 
have had none for twenty years. Twenty years ago I owned 
a thousand-acre tract of timber land, but a slick Yankee 
came along and bought it for $3,500 and later it was sold 
for $40,000. 

That I was not opposed to reciprocity on account of lum- * 
ber but because I wanted justice done to the farmers is 
shown by the fact that notwithstanding the farmers’ free 
list bill put lumber on the free list, I voted for it as a 
separate measure; and then, upon the floor of the Senate, 
not once but repeatedly, when the reciprocity bill was under 
consideration I declared if they would amend that bill by 
adding the farmers’ free list bill to it I would vote for it. 

I was opposed to reciprocity because I was unwilling to 
vote to put what the farmer sells on the free list while keep- 
ing the Payne-Aldrich rates of 45 per cent on practically 
everything he buys. 

It is said that during the special session of Congress I 
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voted 19 times against the Democratic majority on reciproc- 
ity. That is true, but it is also true that in every one of 
these votes I voted against the Republican majority also. 
It is also true that I voted against the Republican majority 
in that session oftener than any of my colleagues except 
three. 


Tose NINETEEN VOTES 


These nineteen votes, for which I am denounced, and 
for which it is sought to read me out of the party; which 
are held up to the people as Republican votes and as votes 
for protection, were all except two cast on the reciprocity 
bill. One of them was against that bill; two of them were 
for resolutions to give the cotton mill manufacturers of 
North Carolina a reasonable opportunity to be heard by the 
Finance Committee in making the cotton bill (they were 
introduced by Senators Overman and Martin); and the 
others were for amendments to it [the reciprocity bill] ; and 
all of these votes for amendments to that bill were not only 
votes against protection but they were either votes in favor 
of free trade or radical reductions upon the things the 
farmer buys. 

I have invited my opponent to tell what these votes were 
for. They have not dared to do it. They have even pub- 
lished official documents giving the record votes but care- 
fully leaving out the subject matter voted upon. Are they 
concealing the facts because they are afraid of them or are 
they concealing the facts to deceive the people? I charge 
that they are doing it for both purposes. Let us examine 
these votes. 

I am not running from these 19 votes. I am running on 
them. I am willing to stand or fall on them. One of these 
votes was a vote to put cotton bagging and ties on the free 
list. Do the farmers of North Carolina want to turn me out 
of the Senate because I voted to put cotton bagging and 
ties on the free list? If so, let me go. 

One of these votes was a vote to put wire fencing on the 
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free list. Are my accusers opposed to putting wire fencing 
on the free list? 

One of these votes was a vote to put farm implements 
of all kinds—plows, hoes, harvesters, reapers, mowers, ete. 
—on the free list. Do the farmers of North Carolina want 
to turn me out of the Senate because I wanted to put these 
things on the free list? If so, I say again let me go. 

One of these votes was to reduce the duty on 38 selected 
articles of household and farm consumption which the 
farmer does not produce, but buys, and the other votes were 
of like intendment and purpose. 

If you will put the things the farmer buys on the free 
list, I am willing to put the things he sells on the free list. 
If you reduce the duty on the things he buys, I am willing 
to reduce the duty on the things he makes, but I am never 
going to consent to putting the things he makes on the free 
list while he is required to pay the Payne-Aldrich rates on 
the things he buys. 

Why should I not stand by and fight for the farmer? I 
was born and reared on a farm. All of my ancestors have 
been farmers and my only son is a farmer, and pretty 
nearly all I own is in farm lands. I want it understood that 
while I am in Congress I shall continue to defend his in- 
terest and that whoever kicks his dog around in the Senate 
while I am there is going to get a kick from me. 


LorIMER 


A word about the Lorimer case. I voted against expell- 
ing Lorimer in the first trial because I did not think the 
evidence sufficient. When it was suggested, and rightfully 
so, that the first investigation was superficial and incom- 
plete and that new testimony had been discovered, I voted 
to reopen the case. 

Upon the evidence taken in the second trial I voted 
against him, because I thought that evidence showed that his 
election had been improperly influenced by the use of 
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money. In both cases I voted as a juror does—upon the 
evidence. 

It is said that I praised Lorimer—spoke highly of his 
ability and character—and that is true. 

Senator Lorimer was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for about thirteen years, and every member who 
served with him and with whom I have talked has spoken 
highly of him. Senator Kern, who signed the minority re- 
port, in his speech against him spoke of him in complimen- 
tary terms. The first committee that tried him said that his 
character, life, and habits appeared wholly exemplary and 
his character was above reproach. That committee declared 
in the very beginning of its report that they had not taken 
evidence showing his personal connection with bribery be- 
cause the counsel for the prosecution had stated to the com- 
mittee that he would not attempt to offer evidence to show 
that Lorimer had either spent money corruptly or had 
knowledge of its corrupt use. At the conclusion of the 
second investigation Senator Johnson, a member of the 
committee, offered a resolution declaring that the testimony 
failed to show that Lorimer himself used any corrupt prac- 
tices or had knowledge of such use; the resolution was 
adopted by a vote of five to nothing—Senators Kenyon, 
Kern, and Lea being present and refusing to vote yea or 
nay. 

It is said that the evidence is the same in both cases. 
That is not true. The evidence in the first case covered 700 
pages, and the evidence in the second investigation covered 
8,700 pages. If the evidence in both cases had been the 
same, Lorimer’s plea of res judicata would have undoubt- 
edly been sustained. Every speech made against Lorimer, 
beginning with Senator Kern’s, was directed to show that 
the testimony in the second trial was greatly different and 
greatly stronger than in the first. 

The evidence in the first investigation connected only 
four men with the alleged corruption. In his report on the 
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second investigation, Senator Kern said that the evidence 
was broader and more far-reaching than on the first and 
that it established conclusively that at least ten votes were 
corruptly cast for Lorimer. 

It is stated that the investigation into the jackpot fund, 
which fund I stated I thought the second investigation 
showed conclusively was used to improperly influence his 
election, was not the same as in the first. The truth is there 
was no real investigation into the jackpot fund in the first 
investigation. The report of the first committee shows that. 
It is stated positively that the committee in the first in- 
vestigation did not go into or investigate the jackpot fund 
because they said that fund was raised for the purpose of 
influencing State legislation and they thought Congress had 
no jurisdiction over that question. Because the first in- 
vestigation did not inquire into Lorimer’s connection with 
or knowledge of the use of money, and because the first 
investigation did not go into the question of the use of the 
jackpot fund, for the reason given by the committee in their 
report, the first investigation covered only 700 pages, while 
the testimony taken in the second investigation covered 
8,700. 

If the evidence in the second investigation is the same— 
as certain people utterly ignorant of the facts, who have 
perhaps never read a line of the testimony, would have the 
people of the State believe for the purpose of discrediting 
me—then that committee composed of great lawyers, with 
Dillingham at the head of the majority and Kern at the 
head of the minority, deliberately encumbered that investi- 
gation and record with 8,000 pages of immaterial and irrel- 
evant testimony. 

Upon the evidence, I voted in my judgment right on the 
first trial; and upon the evidence, I voted in my judgment 
right on the second trial. Any suggestion, directly or in- 
directly, that I was influenced either time by improper con- 
siderations of any sort whatsoever is a slander and fabrica- 
tion without any circumstances or fact to support it. 
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It is said that I am a millionaire and that I have ac- 
quired this wealth since I came to the Senate. I have stated 
and I repeat here that I am worth less today in this world’s 
goods, except for the farm [that] my father, who has died 
since I have been in the Senate, left me, than I was when I 
was elected to the Senate. The property I own consists 
chiefly of farm lands lying in the counties of Jones and 
Craven, with a little city property in Winston-Salem. Most 
of this property is encumbered, and my entire income from 
these sources does not much more than pay me the interest 
upon my debts and the small insurance carried on my life. 

If any man thinks I am a millionaire, or a rich man, I 
will make him this proposition—if he will pay my debts he 
can have everything I possess, leaving out the house and 
furniture in which I live, which belong to my wife, and the 
farm which my father left me and upon which I was born 
and reared, which is the dearest spot on earth to me and 
which neither love nor money can buy; he can have every- 
thing I possess, real and personal, if he will pay me $50,- 
000, and I will give the man who negotiates the trade $5,000, 
and if that is not enough I will double it. 


My Hanns Are CLEAN 


It pains me to refer to these private affairs, but the 
statements that are being circulated broadcast about my 
fmancial condition are intended to reflect upon my integrity 
and to destroy the confidence and the esteem of the people 
of the State in me, and I feel that the people of the State 
will pardon me when I make this statement in refutation of 
these sinister attempts, for political purposes, to assas- 
sinate my character, which for fifty-eight years I have been 
building up and which is the dearest thing in life to me. 

These hands are clean. [The Senator held up his 
hands.] Neither in private nor in public life has a dis- 
honest penny ever touched these palms. 

Since I have been in the Senate I have been guilty of no 
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act which, if known to all my constituents, would bring to 
my face the blush of shame. 


Strate NEwspaPerR ARTICLE 


When I was in Washington a few days ago I was reliably 
advised that there was a man there engaged in ransacking 
the magazines and journals which are found in the Con- 
gressional Library in an effort to find something in them 
which might be used in North Carolina to disparage me. 

Of course, my friends, when I was fighting against free 
lumber, certain journals in the New England and Prairie 
States that were so eager to get this Southern produce (for 
there is but little lumber left except in the South) were not 
pleased with my position on this question. They said many 
bitter things about me. 

Again in 1911, when I was fighting reciprocity with all 
my might in the interest, as I believed, of the American 
farmer, criticizing, as I did, freely the great metropolitan 
newspapers and magazines which were advocating that 
measure, as I believed, largely because of their interest in 
getting free print paper and wood pulp, and which I felt 
were willing to get these benefits for themselves without 
regard to the harmful effect upon others, these magazines 
and papers were more or less severe in their attacks upon 
me and others who opposed them in their purpose, and said 
hard things about me. The bitter things said about me 
when I was fighting against what I believed to be an out- 
rageous sectional discrimination against one of the largest 
interests of my State, and when I was fighting for justice 
to the farmers, and to protect them against the assaults of 
the beef trust and the harvester trust, are now being re- 
vamped and printed as advertisements against me and 
circulated throughout the State. 

I do not complain; but I do feel that there are those who 
should stand all the closer to me for the enemies I have 
made in fighting for the interest of the people as I saw it. 

Pray tell me what public man has escaped the criticism 
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of the newspapers. That great man who now heads our 
presidential ticket only a few months ago was violently 
assaulted as I was by them when I was fighting free lumber 
and reciprocity. 

What would the people of North Carolina say if the 
vicious things that were then said about Woodrow Wilson 
were now printed in the papers of this State as advertise- 
ment to influence the Democrats of the State against him? 
And could you not in our North Carolina papers even find 
many things against the great Democratic tariff leader of 
the House of Representatives? 


Tue Great Contest FoR DeMocrATIC SUCCESS 


Whether I am elected to the Senate or not is of small 
importance compared with the success of the Democratic 
party in North Carolina and in the nation—compared with 
the election of Woodrow Wilson and Locke Craig and our 
legislative ticket. In the success of Wilson in this contest 
more than in any contest in the history of American poli- 
ties, the future welfare of the people of this country is 
concerned. It involves the question of whether the people 
or the special interests are to rule and govern this country. 
It involves the question of whether we are to have competi- 
tion in this country or whether the price of the things the 
people buy is to be arbitrarily fixed by greed. 

The national contest in which we are now engaged is 
far and away the most important since the war. The man 
who heads our ticket is equal to any man who has been 
nominated for that great office since the days of Jefferson. 
In all sincerity I say today that I had rather see him elected 
than to be elected myself. From the bottom of my heart I 
hope I may see him elected President, and I hope I may be 
there to help him in the great work which the platform has 
laid out for him and the Democratic party to do in order 
that this Government may again be established along the 
line and upon the principles promulgated by Jefferson, the 
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great founder and champion of Democracy, and the rule of 
the people. 

Upon the election of a Democratic ticket in this State 
everything that makes for the prosperity and the glory of 
the State is involved. At the head of that ticket is one of 
God’s noblemen. I have known him and . . . his work since 
1892 when I ran my first campaign as chairman of the 
Democratic Executive Committee of this State. 

In the seven campaigns in which I was chairman he 
went up and down this State speaking in behalf of Democ- 
racy with a voice only less eloquent than that of Aycock, 
whose untimely end filled with sorrow the heart of every 
North Carolinian, and never during that time did he men- 
tion to me the matter of his expenses. God has never made 
a nobler, truer, a more loyal and patriotic man than Locke 
Craig. 

My countrymen, believe me, I beg you, when I say I 
would rather be defeated than see him defeated. I would 
ten times rather be defeated than that the Democrats should 
lose the legislature this year and Marion Butler should be 
elected to the Senate. I will not talk of that—that is un- 
thinkable. It cannot happen this year, it cannot happen 
next year, and the next, but eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, and as large as is our majority and as safe as 
the ticket is, the man who does not support the party, who 
does not strive to strengthen it, fails in a high duty to the 
State and himself. The duty of voting the Democratic ticket 
with a big majority is just as strong as would be that duty 
if the contest were close. 


He Souictts THE SUPPORT OF THE PEOPLE 


I would like to remain in the Senate—not because that 
honor puffs me up, not because it is an easy berth, because 
I have not found it so; not because of the emoluments of 
the office, for they are barely sufficient to meet the demands 
of a man of family living as the people would have their 
Senator live; but I have been there long enough to take my 
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bearings, to acquire my position, to know what I can do and 
to believe that if I might stay longer I can achieve things 
for my State and country that would be worth while, and 
add something to the name which IJ am to leave as a heritage 
to my children. 

For these reasons I would like to remain in the Senate, 
but let it be understood that I do not wish to remain there 
one day longer than I can be of service to my State and 
country nor one day longer than the people of my State 
wish me to remain. 

IT am not excited about this contest. I am not disturbed 
about the charges that have been made against my record, 
though I am indignant at the studied misrepresentations of 
it. My only desire is that the people shall know the facts 
and shall understand that record, and if, when understand- 
ing it, they shall render their verdict against me, I will, 
with bowed head it is true but philosophically and without 
repining, turn the toga over to whomsoever they may award 
it. 


Vil 


ADDRESS AT RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA? 


Thursday, October 25, 1928. 


My Frienps, Laprzs anD GENTLEMEN: I wish that I had the 
gift of language adequately to express to you my deep ap- 
preciation of the cordial and hearty reception which you 
have given to me upon my appearance on this stage. I 
shall, I assure you, not forget it in the days that are to 
come. 

T have much to talk about tonight, much more, probably, 
than my strength will justify me in undertaking to discuss. 

+From a manuscript in the Library of Duke University. 
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For that reason, after I shall have devoted some time to... 
extemporaneous remarks, I shall rely somewhat upon my 
manuscript, hurriedly dictated yesterday afternoon. I am 
going to do that for the purpose of saving time, because I 
have discovered in my own case, as perhaps most speakers 
have, that we take more time in expressing our thoughts in 
extemporaneous remarks than we do when we have a 
written speech. 

The circumstances and conditions under which I appear 
before you tonight justify, and I think demand, that I shall 
recall to your minds some of the essential incidents in our 
history during the last thirty years, during a period of time 
when I have taken a prominent and sometimes a leading 
part in those incidents, those historical occurrences. 

You older men and ladies remember the history of this 
period, but a younger generation has come on in North 
Carolina who do not know about it, and because I have 
been made in my own person somewhat of an issue in this 
campaign, I feel justified in taking your time to discuss 
some matters relating to myself before I enter upon the 
discussion of the issues of this campaign; and I am not 
going to evade any one of those issues, I am going to dis- 
cuss them all squarely, boldly, and frankly. But before 
entering upon such a discussion, let me recite some history 
with reference to myself and the Democratic Party in North 
Carolina. ; 

It was in 1886 that the Democratic Party of what was 
then the Second Congressional District, in which New Bern 
was at that time situated, nominated me for Congress. That 
was then known as the ‘‘black’’ district in North Carolina. 
There was an overwhelming Republican majority in that 
district. When I accepted the nomination I said, ‘‘I accept 
this nomination not merely as a matter of honor, and for 
the prestige of the place, but I accept it with the determina- 
tion of putting my heart and my soul into this fight and 
winning if possible.’’ And I did win. (Great applause.) 

That was my first appearance in Congress. It was in 
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the middle of the term of Mr. Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion. It was then that I made the acquaintance of that great 
man, who will live in the history of this Nation to the end 
of time. 

Shortly after Mr. Cleveland’s election he appointed me, 
not by my seeking, but because my good friend, General 
Ransom, who was then Senator from the eastern part of the 
State, recommended me, and Mr. Cleveland knew me—he 
appointed me collector of internal revenue of the district 
having its headquarters in this city, and I came here to live 
with you during the four years of that term. 

Those of you who are of sufficient age to remember will 
recall the fact that in 1892 we had a three-cornered fight 
here in North Carolina. The Farmers’ Alliance had be- 
come a great and powerful organization in North Carolina. 
When the Democratic Convention met that year it was im- 
pressed with the importance of placating as far as possible 
the elements that constituted the Farmers’ Alliance, and to 
do that we nominated an ex-president of the Alliance, the 
Honorable Elias Carr, for governor. But notwithstanding 
that concession, in a very short time thereafter the alliance 
was organized into what was known as the Populist Party, 
and they nominated a full State ticket, with Dr. Exum as 
their candidate for governor. 

Thus the Democratic Party had to contend with the Re- 
publican Party and the Populist Party, with a normal ma- 
jority the year before of, I believe, only 23,000 votes, with 
the absolute certainty that the Populist organization would 
draw much more heavily from the Democratic Party than 
it would from the Republican Party. There was consterna- 
tion in the ranks of Democracy. Richard H. Battle, of this 
city, was the acting chairman of the Democratic Executive 
Committee for quite a while, but he did not desire the posi- 
tion. Nobody wanted that place. It was going begging be- 
cause everybody felt that there was danger, almost cer- 
tainty, of defeat in that campaign. After all other available 
men had been eliminated, some friend of mine, in my ab- 
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sence—I believe it was Jesse Grainger, who knew some- 
thing about my campaign in my district in 1886, suggested 
my name, and I was selected as chairman of the committee. 
I knew nothing of it until I received a telegram advising me 
that the committee had elected me and adjourned. I showed 
the telegram to my old father, and he said to me, ‘‘Son, do 
not take it. They want to make a scape-goat of you. They 
know they cannot win in this election.’’ I said, ‘‘ Father, 
the committee has elected me, and the committee has ad- 
journed. If I should decline this, it would be regarded as 
a rebuff. I am going to accept it. I am going to make the 
fight, and I am going to win the fight.’’ (Applause.) 

You can remember those old days. Oh, how we had to 
put the lash upon the backs of the Populists in North Caro- 
lina; and when I got through with them and the Republican 
Party, their backs were sore and bloody. (Applause.) That 
was true especially of the Populists, and for a long time 
they continued very hostile to me; but I never complained 
of it. 

I retired from the chairmanship on the orders of the 
Department at Washington, and I was succeeded in that 
office, first, as I remember it, by Mr. James H. Pon, Sr., of 
this city, and then by Mr. Clement Manly, of Winston. Both 
had been my law partners at one time. Both were able and 
good men. But during their occupancy of that position 
fusion was accomplished between the Republican and Pop- 
ulist Parties in North Carolina, and in 1894 the Democratic 
Party was confronted with a solid combination of these two 
parties, and went down to defeat. It went down in defeat 
again in 1896. 

The Fusionists had absolute control of your Govern- 
ment. Russell had been elected Governor, and they had an 
overwhelming majority in both houses of the legislature. 
They absolutely dominated the State, and I need not tell 
you what kind of Government we had during the period of 
their power. It was maladministration, it was corruption, 
it was negroes in office. 
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In 1898, when this condition had become almost un- 
endurable to the people of North Carolina, the Democrats 
met in convention and adopted a platform, just a regular, 
routine Democratic platform, and then the executive com- 
mittee met, and, without notice to me again—for I was down 
in the county of Pamlico trying a lawsuit when I received 
the notice—they made me chairman of the Democratic State 
Executive Committee of North Carolina and placed in my 
hands and upon my shoulders the duty of relieving North 
Carolina from the horrible conditions which had been 
brought upon my people by the Fusion administration. 

I came to Raleigh immediately. I did not hesitate. 
Forty thousand majority were piled up against me, but I 
was undaunted. I came. Instantly upon surveying the 
situation I raised the question—it was not raised in the 
Democratic platform—of black or white supremacy in North 
Carolina. (Great applause.) I set about to effect a union 
of all the white people of every occupation, of every class 
and every condition, in the Democratic fold, for the purpose 
of redeeming the State from the disgrace which had been 
cast upon it. 

The opening attack I made upon them was in an in- 
terview which I gave out to the ‘‘News and Observer.”’ 
(Laughter.) It was more reliable in those days than it is 
in these. .. . (Great applause.) Josephus Daniels in those 
days knew what principles were. (Renewed applause.) 

In that interview I assailed the frauds and corruption 
and mismanagement of your State prison. The superin- 
tendent of that prison did not answer the interview himself. 

(At this point Senator Simmons had the table in front 
of him removed, and stepped to the front of the platform.) 

When I talk to people, I want to look them in the face, 
and I am willing for the world to look me in the face, and to 
look into my heart and into my mind, too. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

I assailed the superintendent of the State prison in his 
management, but he did not answer my attack. He carried 
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the matter to Governor Russell, one of the shrewdest and 
ablest lawyers North Carolina ever had. Governor Russell 
replied the next day in an open letter, which he also, having 
confidence in the ‘‘ News and Observer’’ then, had published 
in that paper. (Laughter.) 

In that letter Governor Russell notified me that I would 
look very nice in convict clothes, and intimated that if I 
went on with my activities, trying to disclose Republican 
frauds and corruption in North Carolina, I would land in 
the penitentiary. Well, the next morning early upon my 
arrival at my office Mr. Richard Battle, who, as I told you 
a little while ago, was at one time chairman of the com- 
mittee, entered my office, and he said, ‘‘Do you realize the 
significance and importance of the letter which Governor 
Russell wrote you on yesterday?’’ I said, ‘‘Yes,I do. It is 
a very serious, very violent attack upon me. I have had 
attacks of that sort made upon me before, however, and I 
have generally been able to defend myself.’’ He said, 
‘‘Well, I came here to offer you the benefit of my advice 
and experience in preparing an answer. I think it ought 
to be prepared with great care. I think the interests of the 
Democratic Party require that it should be prepared after 
due reflection and consideration.’’ I said, ‘‘Mr. Battle, it 
is already prepared. I finished writing it this morning just 
about sunrise, and I shall publish it tomorrow morning.’’ 
On the next morning I did publish it, and that letter electri- 
fied the white people of North Carolina, and white suprem- 
acy was on its way to ultimate and sure victory in North 
Carolina. (Applause.) There was no longer any lagging 
in the ranks. 

It was a hard fight. You all remember it. Oh, my 
friends, nobody knows the anguish that I suffered during 
those days. No man who ever lived in this State was abused 
and vilified and misrepresented and slandered as I was. 
The devil could not have been painted blacker than they 
painted me. But I stood it, I fought back. I never waited 
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for somebody else to answer their charges. I answered 
them myself. 

I sent to the North and I got a cartoonist, and brought 
him down here, and turned him over to my friend, Josephus 
Daniels. (Laughter.) I had plenty of money to run cam- 
paigns in those days. The people of North Carolina had 
suffered until they were ready to turn their pockets inside 
out to restore good Government in North Carolina. 

IT sent out and got pictures of all the negroes, hundreds 
of negroes—I should say pictures of most of them, I could 
not get them all—who were holding office in North Carolina. 
I had those pictures verified by people who knew the ne- 
groes, and knew they held positions. I published that in- 
formation in the ‘‘ News and Observer’’ and the other North 
Carolina papers, and sent it broadcast all over North Caro- 
lina. It was a pictorial campaign. It was a campaign of 
literature. I covered North Carolina, every inch of it. If 
the literature I sent out in that campaign in favor of white 
supremacy had been spread out, it would have covered 
every inch of ground in North Carolina. 

It did its work. The white people came together, and 
they have been together ever since. Even the Republicans 
turned white. (Laughter and applause.) And now a negro 
cannot get into a Republican convention anywhere in North 
Carolina, any more than he can get into a Democratic con- 
vention. The only place I have heard of where a negro 
could get a chance to vote at all was here in Raleigh. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I do not know whether it is so or not—it cannot be so! 
T cannot believe it is so—but I do hear that some people here 
in Raleigh calling themselves Democrats have actually se- 
cured the registration of negroes to vote for Alfred E. 
Smith for President of the United States. (Applause.) If 
it is not so, I would like to find it out. 

A Voice. They are doing it in Greensboro, too. 

Senator Simmons. A gentleman says they are doing it 
in Greensboro, too. 
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The Voice. Smith Democrats are doing it. 

Senator Simmons. Smith Democrats! There has been 
a Smith negro club formed in Forsyth County. I have in- 
quired up there as to whether a Democrat had anything to 
do with it, or the Republicans had anything to do with it. 
I was assured that they did not have anything to do with it, 
and that the inspiration came from National Headquarters 
up there in Washington, from the Republican chairman of 
the Democratic Campaign Committee. (Applause.) 

We won our campaign. We had only three Democrats, 
I think, in the State Senate, and we had just about a dozen 
in the House, and just before the election, when I was send- 
ing out predictions to the people of North Carolina that we 
were going to carry not only the State, but that we were 
going to carry both branches of the legislature, such men 
as ex-Judge George Brown wrote me stating that I must 
be crazy to think that I could elect a majority of the Sen- 
ators, when we had only three in the previous Senate. I 
mention that just to show how hopeless our folks were at 
that time. 

The election came, and we not only wiped away that 
40,000 Fusion majority in North Carolina, but we piled up 
a Democratic majority of something near 40,000 votes. 
(Applause.) The Republicans in the next legislature had 
only about three members of the Senate, and they had only 
about a dozen in the House. That was the revolution 
brought about then under my chairmanship. When it was 
all over, of course we had Russell still on our hands, be- 
cause he had two years longer, but we had frightened him 
so badly that he did not give us any trouble during that 
two years. He was the best boy in school. (Applause.) 

In 1900 we elected another Governor. No greater man 
has ever lived in North Carolina in my day than the man 
whom we elected that year. We put at the head of the 
Democratic Party that illustrious name in North Carolina 
history, Charles B. Aycock. (Applause.) 

Then the question arose as to what could be done. The 
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people had elected Aycock. The newspapers of the State 
had made it clear that the people wanted me to go to the 
United States Senate in recognition of my services, and to 
give Aycock the position of Governor in recognition of his 
ereat services. I do not know how they came to overlook 
Mr. Daniels, but they did. (Laughter and applause.) It 
was not my fault, and he has no right to get mad with me 
about it, either. (Laughter.) 

Aycock and myself, Aycock as Governor, and I as 
prospective Senator, said to the people of North Carolina, 
‘We have gotten rid of this irresponsible negro vote here 
in North Carolina and put the Democratic Party back into 
power. That party must go forward. It cannot stand 
still. It must not rest upon its laurels. It must go forward 
educationally, industrially, and morally, but in order to do 
that we have first to make it certain that the negro can 
never come back into politics in North Carolina again.”’ 

We put our heads together and wrote what you call the 
‘“Constitutional Amendment’’ here in North Carolina, and 
when the legislature assembled we presented that, and it 
was passed by the legislature and submitted to the people, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution. Then came 
a great fight here in North Carolina over its ratification, 
not because the white people of the State were not in favor 
of eliminating the darkey, but because we had then, as we 
happen not to have now, so many illiterate white voters in 
North Carolina, as well as the black men, who really and 
honestly feared that they:might be disfranchised notwith- 
standing the ‘‘grandfather’’ clause, because of their illit- 
eracy. 

T recognized that it was to be a mighty fight, especially 
in the western part of the State, where there was then an 
unusual amount of illiteracy as compared with now, and in 
certain sections of the eastern part of the State and central 
part of the State. I closed my office about the fourth day of 
March and came to Raleigh and stayed here until the elec- 
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tion, which was in August of 1900. We set the State elec- 
tion in August that year. 

I did that for the purpose of trying to convince the 
people of North Carolina that this measure was one that 
could be safely passed. We finally succeeded. We finally 
passed it, and we have kept our pledge to the white people 
of North Carolina. No white man has been disfranchised 
by reason of that amendment, but the negro in politics has 
disappeared, and his disappearance has been for the good 
of both races. It has established a condition of harmony, 
of peace, of friendship, of cordial relations between the 
white men and the black men of North Carolina which 
has been very helpful in building up the State and its indus- 
tries. (Applause.) 

I had also another fight on my hands. General Carr 
declared himself a candidate against me for the Senate, a 
brave man, General Carr, full of human sympathy, one of 
the most beloved men who ever lived in North Carolina. We 
had no quarrel. We ran our race as gentlemen ought to 
run all races. We did not stoop to low Billingsgate and 
vilification of each other. We did not try to ‘‘frame’’ each 
other, either, or to misrepresent each other. We fought the 
battle out upon our merits. I got a little more than two to 
one against General Carr. 

We had no senatorial primary at the time when we 
offered ourselves for the nomination. General Carr asked 
me, as chairman of the Executive Committee, if I would not 
call the committee together for the purpose of having a 
voluntary party primary for the Senatorship. I told him 
that of course I would, and I did, and I asked my friends 
unanimously to support the proposition. 

That year the Democrats nominated William Jennings 
Bryan for the Presidency. The Populists, although they 
were still affiliated with the Republicans, endorsed him for 
that position. Whereupon General Carr made another re- 
quest of me. He asked me if I would not call the Democratic 
Executive Committee together for the purpose of consider- 
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ing a resolution which he would offer. I said certainly. I 
ealled it together, and one of the General’s friends offered 
his resolution, and it was to this effect, that every person 
who voted for William Jennings Bryan, our presidential 
candidate, should be entitled to vote in the senatorial pri- 
mary. 

My friends jumped on that proposition immediately, be- 
cause they knew how the Populists hated me at that time in 
North Carolina. But I went down and I said, ‘‘No, my 
friends; let us allow the Populists to vote. If they are 
going to vote for our candidate for President, Bryan the 
Peerless, Bryan the Tribune of the people, if they are going 
to vote for him, then I am perfectly willing that they shall 
vote.’’ (Applause.) 

A meeting was held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and my friends literally dragged me behind the 
speaker’s stand and said, ‘‘Have you gone crazy?’’ They 
seemed to have the same notion about me that Hallett Ward 
has now. They said, ‘‘Have you gone crazy?’’ I said, ‘‘No, 
T have not gone crazy, not at all.’’ I said, ‘‘I rather suspect 
that I have seen a little farther into this matter than you 
have. Tomorrow morning, or as soon as they can get the 
literature and get their buggies greased, the Populists in 
this State will take to the highways and byways, and they 
will cuss and denounce and vilify Simmons from one end 
of this State to the other.’’ ‘‘When the election day 
comes,’’ I said, ‘‘the probabilities are that General Carr will 
be regarded as the Populist candidate for the Senate, and I 
will be regarded as the Democratic candidate.’’ But it was 
not by my instigation that General Carr was so regarded, 
not at all. It was necessary for me to tell you what I have 
related about this white supremacy campaign because of 
what followed. 

Two years after I was elected to the Senate I gave out 
an interview from Washington, which was published in the 
newspapers all over North Carolina, and in view of what is 
happening now I am very much surprised that my friend 
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Josephus Daniels published it in the ‘‘ News and Observer’’ 
himself. In that interview I said, ‘‘We know that we have 
gotten rid of the illiterate vote’’—which vote had defeated 
prohibition when we voted on it years before, because they 
[the negroes] have always had a desire for liquor, and they 
always will, I am afraid, until they become better educated 
and raised higher in the scale of humanity than they are 
now. I said, ‘‘Now that we have gotten rid of them, we can 
go forward, and the next step in the program of progress 
which we have promised the people of North Carolina will 
follow the elevation of the Democratic Party to power in 
North Carolina, that step being to get control of and to 
restrain and abolish as far as possible the liquor traffic in 
North Carolina.’’ (Applause.) 

I recollect that my colleague, who was then a Republican, 
a very distinguished man, afterwards a judge of the cireuit 
court, the next day after I issued that statement said he 
would accept that challenge, and that we would conduct the 
next campaign upon that issue. He is dead now, a good, 
great man he was, but bless his heart, before the prohibition 
election came, he had changed his mind and was one of the 
foremost prohibitionists in the State. 

I drew what was called the ‘‘Watts’’ bill, and presented 
to the legislature in 1903, just after my interview. I handed 
it to the late A. D. Watts, who had been my secretary, and 
whom I had let temporarily resign to go home and run for 
the legislature for the purpose of introducing that measure. 
It provided for the abolition of the barroom and the sale of 
liquor from the rural districts of North Carolina. Most of 
the cities and towns had already by local option gotten rid 
of liquor. Some of them, however, had not. 

When that bill was introduced in the legislature, the 
liquor forces of North Carolina became very active in op- 
position, and again I was the target of attack by some of 
the best friends I ever had in my life, who did not agree 
with me upon this liquor question; but I was not dismayed. 
I pressed the fight. I came to Raleigh. 
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Who came here to help me in that fight? The Methodist 
preacher, the Baptist preacher, the Presbyterian preacher, 
the Disciple preacher, the Episcopal preacher, also the 
mothers and the fathers, especially those who lived in the 
lowly countryside and knew the dangers of a drunken brute. 
(Applause. ) 

The bill was passed. During the next legislature—I 
realized that while we had driven the barroom from the 
rural districts of North Carolina, we had left the distillery 
there as a debauching and demoralizing influence in the 
communities in which the distilleries were located, as the 
barroom itself had been—I drafted another bill, called the 
‘“‘Ward”’ bill, and presented it to the Senator from my 
senatorial district, Judge David Ward, and authorized him, 
as I had authorized Mr. Watts, to say to the legislature 
when he introduced it that I had drafted it, and that as far 
as I had the power and the right as chairman, I intended to 
put the Democratic Party behind that measure. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

My friends, the abuse I got the first time, when the 
Watts bill was introduced, is not to be compared with that 
which I got when the bill to abolish the distillery from the 
rural districts was introduced. Especially the forces of 
liquor poured down from the mountain districts, where our 
people had fallen into the habit of making liquor, not only 
for the purpose of drinking it themselves, but for the pur- 
pose of better enabling them to market their crops, such as 
corn, wheat, apples, and so on. 

There were few good roads then. In one county in 
western North Carolina at that time—I will not name it, 
because it is no credit to the county to name it—there were 
47 distilleries in operation, licensed distilleries, to say noth- 
ing about the moonshine distilleries which were generally 
to be found in like numbers. The moonshine distillery and 
the licensed distillery were generally partners in business, 
as I discovered while I was collector of internal revenue. 

They came down with lawyers, oh, the best lawyers in 
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western North Carolina, some of them the dearest friends 
I had then in the State, some of whom are still today among 
my dearest friends, and for some of whom, when they 
passed away, I shed many a tear, because I loved them. 
But they came, with their fees in their pockets—some of 
them—some of them from high principle. They came, and 
they practically took charge of Raleigh and the legislature, 
and finally they became so strong that they got a majority 
of the Democratic Executive Committee to sign a request 
to me to call the Democratic Executive Committee together 
for the purpose of either rebuking me for my alleged 
usurpation in trying to put the Democratic Party behind 
this great moral measure, or possibly for the purpose, as 
appeared in the paper, of removing me from the office of 
chairman of that committee. 

I said, ‘‘All right; I will come when the committee 
meets,’’ and I called it together. I was here. I sat in the 
chair in the hall of the House of Representatives from eight 
o’clock to twelve o’clock, and I saw such men as Cyrus Wat- 
son, once the Democratic candidate for Governor of this 
State, and a dear friend of mine; and Richard Hackett, once 
a Congressman from North Carolina; and a score of other 
prominent men, friends of mine, stand up there and, in my 
face, heap upon me criticism, sometimes abuse, and some- 
times invective, and sometimes ridicule, for trying to put 
the Democratic Party behind a measure that lies right at 
the foundation of a Christian home and a Christian man- 
hood and a Christian womanhood in North Carolina. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I did not open my mouth. I submitted to it. Finally, 
when they were all through, they said, ‘‘ Well, let us have 
a vote.’’ I said, ‘‘Not yet, if you please. Under the laws 
of North Carolina, the laws of evidence in this State, the 
defendant, when he has not put in any testimony, or made 
any defense, has a right to make the last speech, and I claim 
that right.’’ For two hours I stood there, until nearly two 
o’clock in the morning, appealing in the name of the church, 
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in the name of the father, in the name of the mother, in the 
name of their offspring, and of God himself, in behalf of 
what I had done. (Applause.) When I had finished I said, 
‘Now, gentlemen, I am done; I am ready for the vote. 
Take it. You can rebuke me, you can deprive me of my 
position as chairman of this committee, you can pass any 
resolutions you please if you have the votes to do it, but, 
by the eternal gods, no power upon this earth can arrest 
my efforts in behalf of this piece of legislation. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 

Now, my friends, after all this struggle for Democracy, 
there are some people going about in North Carolina telling 
the people of North Carolina that I am a ‘‘black Republi- 
ean.’’ They have a worthless negro, but a cunning negro, a 
rather shrewd negro. I knowhim. He used to be in polities 
down here in North Carolina. Everybody knew he had his 
price. Anybody who paid his price could get him to do any- 
thing or be anything. They have got a worthless negro to 
sign what purports to be an invitation to me into the ranks 
of the Republican Party. I believe that is what they call it, 
congratulating me upon my joining and becoming a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party. That is one of the smartest 
written letters that I ever read in my life, and I doubt 
whether there are ten men in this audience who could write 
such a letter. Lee Persons could not write it to save his 
life. He could not write a line of it. I mention this tonight 
only because somebody showed me an infamous circular this 
evening representing me as standing there and a negro hold- 
ing out to me an invitation to become a Republican. It was 
written by a shrewd, sharp, cunning Smith lawyer... . 

Now, think about it! I do not know who is sending that 
out, or getting it put into the papers as an advertisement. 
This circular that was handed to me today I think was 
gotten up in this county. 

A Voice. It was a newspaper man, a man named Powell. 

Senator Simmons. That is the man I ordered out of my 
office, and told that if he came back into it again, I would 
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kick him out of it. (Great applause.) Think about such a 
man, think about a party sending out circulars of that sort. 
There is not a decent white man in North Carolina who does 
not know itisalie. (Great applause.) There isn’t a decent 
white man in North Carolina who does not know it was 
deliberately gotten up by the Smithites for the purpose of 
making capital against me and the cause for which I stand. 
(Great applause. ) 

Oh, yes, they talk about me joining the Republican 
Party, after forty years of toil and labor and abuse and 
denunciation in trying to carry out the principles of Democ- 
racy, and to make this State a sober and a prosperous place 
in which men and women may live. Think about them try- 
ing to create that impression, because I will not vote for a 
man who repudiates the platform of North Carolina, who 
repudiates also the platform upon which he was nominated. 
(Great applause.) He is a man who, for the glorious name 
of ‘‘Temperance,’’ would write the name of ‘‘liquor’’; a 
man who, when he went to select the chairman of his cam- 
paign committee—and the candidate is always permitted 
to do that, just as the candidate for Governor is always per- 
mitted to select the chairman of the State committee—could 
not find in all the Democratic Party a man who suited him 
as well as a Republican by the name of Raskob. And Ras- 
kob suited him because he knew that Raskob looked upon 
prohibition as a ‘‘damnable affliction.’’ (Applause.) 

He might have gotten somebody in the Democratic Party 
who was somewhat opposed to prohibition, but he could not 
find anybody in the Democratic Party who was as rank in 
his opposition, and who had as much money—money !— 
first contributing $50,000, and then another $50,000, and I 
suppose before the election he will double that and make it 
$200,000. 

There was more than that. He is not only a Republican, 
he is a high protectionist, a typical representative of these 
classes Mr. Josephus Daniels has been telling you about so 
long, representing ‘‘privilege and pillage.’’ (Laughter and 
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applause.) Do you not remember how he rang the changes 
on that just a little while before the nomination: ‘‘The 
Democratic Party stands for equal rights to all, and special 
privileges to none.’’ (Applause and laughter.) Now, since 
he has been making speeches all over this country, in Flor- 
ida, and everywhere else, you have not heard anything more 
about the tariff, have you? 

A Voice. Josephus has a short memory, Senator. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, mighty short. But, my friends, 
when you are talking about ‘‘privilege,’’ which this man 
Raskob represents, remember that the Democratic Party 
for the last quarter of a century has been thundering 
against it, and charging that in recent years it has resulted 
in the robbery of the consumers of this country, whether 
rich or poor, of from three to four billion dollars a year. 
And this man, typical representative of ‘‘privilege,’’ which 
the fathers of the Democracy have taught us has been rob- 
bing the people of from three to four billion dollars a year 
—this man is the man whom Alfred EK. Smith selected to be 
chairman of the Democratic Campaign Committee. 

Now, because I opposed him, they say I am a Repub- 
lican, a bolter, a traitor, a Judas Iscariot, that I have not 
any sense, that I ought to be in the asylum. Well, my 
friends, let me tell you a little incident about this thing, and 
then I will stop. 

A Voice. Keep on! 

Senator Simmons. I do not mean that I am through 
with my speech. I am just talking about history now. 
(Laughter. ) 

I want to tell you about the fight we had in 1912. Mr. 
Kitchin and I disagreed about certain things, especially 
about Taft’s Canadian Reciprocity Treaty. I voted against 
that, and voted against nineteen amendments that were 
offered to it, and it turned out that I and two other Dem- 
ocratic Senators—Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, and James 
P. Clarke, of Arkansas—were the only Democrats who 
voted against Taft’s treaty. I opposed it, as they did, in 
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the interest of the farmer, because it was a clear proposi- 
tion to me to put the products of the farm upon the free 
list, and to keep the products of the manufacturer upon 
the dutiable list, and I was not willing to do that. So I 
made a speech. It took me two hours to deliver it. It should 
not have taken me more than three quarters of an hour, but 
I was heckled, heckled by the biggest men in the Democratic 
Party. Democrats had rushed to the support of that prop- 
osition, though Taft, a Republican, had sent it in, with the 
idea that it was something approaching what they called 
tariff reform, or free trade, that sort of thing, and they 
were for it, and they heckled me. 

That great debater, John Sharp Williams, the most bril- 
liant man who has been in the Senate since I have been 
there, and Jim Reed, whose power of invective and el- 
oquence is unsurpassed by that of any man who has sat in 
the United States Senate since I have been there, that class 
of Democrats, heckled me. But I stood my ground, and 
when I got through I knew, from something that my good 
friend Claude Kitchin said, that they were going to make 
my nineteen votes against that measure the issue against 
me in the campaign. I thereupon borrowed $1,500 and put 
every dollar of it into the printing of that speech, and 
broadcasting it to every farmer’s home in North Carolina. 
(Applause.) 

In that campaign, let me say by way of passing, the 
issue against me was my vote against this measure, my 
defiance then of my party because of my conviction and my 
judgment. I was elected, elected against the great ex-gov- 
ernor of the State, W. W. Kitchin, and the great Chief Jus- 
tice of our State, Walter E. Clark, both opposing me. I 
was elected by a vote of 25,000 more than both of them 
combined received. (Applause.) 

Out in the West Theodore Roosevelt made that same 
issue with Taft, you remember. He was running on the 
Progressive ticket against Taft that year, and that was his 
battle cry, Taft’s reciprocity treaty, and its discrimination 
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against the farmer, just as I said. What was the result 
to Taft. Taft carried but two States in the Union, and they 
were the smallest two in it at that. (Laughter.) 

What I started to tell you about was a little incident that 
happened in that campaign that relates to this negro ques- 
tion. It happened right down here at the old Bland Hotel. 
Is it still here? 

A Voice. It is. 

Senator Simmons. I have not been to Raleigh as often 
in recent years asI used tocome. After this splendid greet- 
ing to me, and the flattering attentions you are paying me, I 
think I shall come a little oftener. (Applause.) 

A friend of mine named Hines—he is still living at 
Greenville, North Carolina—told me this story. While that 
campaign was very hot, he said he was dining at the Bland 
Hotel one night, at one of the long tables, which he de- 
scribed, where there were probably six or seven or eight 
people, most of them traveling men, and they got to dis- 
cussing Kitchin and me. They were all for Kitchin, and 
they began to abuse me, and finally one fellow said, ‘‘ Why, 
what do you bother about Simmons for? What’s the use 
bothering about him? He isn’t worth bothering about. 
Didn’t a nigger beat him for Congress?’’ My friend said 
he could not stand it any longer. He said he knew he was 
the only man present who was my friend, but he said he 
rose from his seat and he struck the table with his fist, and 
he said it was true Simmons was beaten for Congress by 
a nigger in a nigger district, but, by the eternal gods, he 
never rested until he had fixed it so that forever hereafter 
no negro could beat any white man for an office in North 
Carolina. (Great applause.) 

While we are talking about this matter, I want to say in 
that case, as in the case of General Carr, after the campaign 
was over, I forgot everything. I remembered nothing of 
the calumny that had been uttered about me, unless it af- 
fected my integrity; and that I value above all things on 
this earth. (Applause.) I value it because my mother 
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often told me that my father, who used to be somewhat of 
a public man, and went to the State legislature several 
times, had acquired such a reputation in his own county of 
Jones, where he lived, that it was a common expression 
among the people of that county, when they wanted to 
speak of the integrity and honor of a man, to say he was 
as honest as ‘‘Old Furny Simmons.’’ (Applause.) 

Anybody who ever attacks my integrity never has my 
forgiveness; but for any other criticism, any other differ- 
ence of opinion, when the conflict is over, it is ended with 
me. So it ended with me and the Kitchins long before either 
of them passed away. 

In 1913 I was chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate, which framed the bill known as 
the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act. I notice that Mr. 
Smith always leaves my name off when he refers to that act. 
(Laughter.) That bill was first passed through the House, 
as it had to be, under the Constitution. It then came to the 
Senate, and the Senate committee over which I presided 
added 622 amendments to it. It almost rewrote some of 
the schedules. They reduced the duties which the House 
had levied tremendously in the interest of the consuming 
masses. 

I did not undertake to drive that bill through the Senate 
without getting the consent of all the Democrats; so I re- 
ferred the bill to a caucus of Democrats. We discussed it 
two weeks, schedule by schedule, agreed upon it, and prac- 
tically all the amendments we had made were adopted. We 
went into the Senate, and I managed it, and not one single 
amendment that the committee had made was lost in that 
fight. There was not upon any amendment any division in 
the ranks of the Democratic Party. 

The bill went to conference, and for three weeks Claude 
Kitchin and Oscar Underwood, then a member of the House 
and Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, sat at 
one end of the conference, and I and John Sharp Williams 
at the other end, and we wrangled over our differences of 
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opinion, we adjusted almost all of them, and during those 
three weeks Claude Kitchin, who had never known much 
about me, and about whom I had never known much, came 
to know me, and I have every evidence that when he died— 
and I have the same with reference to his brother when he 
died—he was my fast friend. (Applause.) 

I attended Claude Kitchin’s funeral at Scotland Neck 
and visited his brother, who was then still alive, at his home, 
and had a most delightful reception. Before I left a gentle- 
man, a kinsman of Mr. Kitchin’s, called me aside—his name 
is White, and he lives, I think, in Halifax—and he said that 
before Claude Kitchin died he called together a conference 
of a few of his friends and relatives, and he said to them, 
‘“T want to say this to you, that I want my friends and my 
kin people to support Senator Simmons for the Senate as 
long as he sees fit to run.’’ (Applause.) 

Now my friends, I think I will stop this history and be- 
gin to talk about the issues of this campaign. 

The determination of Tammany Hall to nominate Gov- 
ernor Smith for the Presidency was one of very long stand- 
ing. His affiliations have been with Tammany Hall, and 
with that powerful element north and east composed of 
those who, like Raskob, regard prohibition as ‘‘a damnable 
affliction.’? They have been grooming him as their can- 
didate, and their purpose during all this time has been to 
run him as a liquor candidate, upon a liquor platform, ex- 
pecting to unite the liquor vote of both parties, calculating 
that that vote, added to the Solid South, would assure his 
election. 

Of course, my friends, nothing could be more insulting 
to the Southern people than the conception of these people 
with reference to the South, but it is the conception of Tam- 
many Hall and Smith and like-thinking, boss-ridden, elec- 
tion-controlled communities which are under the domination 
of the liquor interests. 

Tammany Hall, at the convention of 1920 at San Fran- 
cisco, presented Governor Smith as a candidate for the 
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Presidency, and it presented a liquor platform. But they 
were not successful. Cox was nominated, and they knifed 
him. 

Tammany and its allied forces, however, were not dis- 
mayed at their failure, but immediately began their fight 
for 1924. They managed to round up the national com- 
mittee, and carried the convention to New York. There 
they made a desperate fight, and filled the galleries with the 
scum of the sidewalks of New York. They again presented 
Smith as their candidate, and made a strenuous fight for a 
liquor plank in the platform, but they were not successful. 

After that defeat Tammany Hall began again its efforts 
to capture the nomination by stealing, by intriguing, by 
all the means and methods and practices that are known to 
sharp, cunning politicians, to round up the delegates in the 
Republican States, preparatory to the convention at Hous- 
ton. They made but very little effort in the South. The 
South was of no concern. It was hog-tied, according to 
their conception. It was to vote under the party lash, to 
preserve party regularity. If they could only get enough 
votes outside of the South, they would be perfectly safe. 
If the South voted against them, they would have enough 
delegates from the Republican States to elect him, and upon 
that theory they planned the campaign for Smith’s nomina- 
tion in 1928. 

Now I want to show you what happened in New York. 
The Democratic registration in five counties in Greater 
New York in 1924 was 795,000. The Republican registra- 
tion was 523,000. In the election Davis received only 489,. 
000 votes, or 306,000 less Democratic votes than were regis- 
tered. Smith received 939,000, or 144,000 more than the 
number of Democrats registered. That shows how the 
Tammany Democrats traded their ballots with the Repub- 
licans in that campaign. 

The fact that Tammany Hall today has two Democratic 
United States Senators and a Democratic Governor, and 
yet has never cast a single electoral vote for a Democratic 
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President, should be conclusive evidence that Tammany has 
been guilty of treachery to the Democratic Party. The fig- 
ures I have given can be verified from the World Almanac 
of 1928. 

Smith and Tammany Hall, and the powerful liquor 
forces behind them, were not daunted by their failure in the 
New York Convention. They immediately began their 
scheming. I have covered that, I think, however. 

In the convention of 1928 they had enough delegates, 
coming chiefly, almost entirely, from the Republican States, 
to constitute a majority of the convention, so that they had 
control both of the convention and of the platform commit- 
tee, a majority control. It takes two-thirds to nominate. 
They had a majority and that could control the adoption of 
the platform. 

They controlled the platform committee absolutely. It 
was there that the liquor plank, in the hands of Senator 
Tydings of Maryland, after much discussion, was referred 
to a special committee, and that committee reported back 
recommending the adoption of the Tydings liquor plank 
which was, in substance, the State control proposition in- 
corporated in Smith’s acceptance speech. Representatives 
from the South, led by Glass, Daniels, and Moody, resisted 
the adoption of the Tydings proposition, and warned the 
committee that if it was adopted, they would make a fight 
on the floor of the convention for a straight-out prohibition 
and law-enforcement declaration. That, of course, would 
have jeopardized the nomination of Governor Smith, and 
that was what he and his crowd wanted by all means to 
avoid. 

To secure his nomination, the liquor members of the con- 
vention acquiesced in the Glass proposition, made no con- 
troversy about it upon the floor of the convention, and thus 
paved the way for Smith’s nomination without a real fight. 
If they had incorporated, as they intended, and as I charged 
in the speeches I made on the floor of the Senate, a liquor 
plank in that platform, Smith would never have been able 
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to secure the nomination for the Presidency. He secured 
it by silence, by concealment, smacking of false pretense. 
(Applause.) 

Fifteen hours after his nomination, when the convention 
was ready to adjourn, when its members were dispersing, 
Smith’s telegram accepting the nomination and repudiating 
the platform was read to the convention, and, manifestly by 
prearrangement, immediately upon the conclusion of the 
reading of the telegram the convention was adjourned sine 
die. 

But that telegram was not satisfactory to the liquor in- 
terests. They demanded that Smith should make his pro- 
gram a referendum upon the liquor question. They de- 
manded that Smith should state clearly in his speech of 
acceptance his plan of State control for the manufacture 
and sale of liquor, so that they might, if he were elected, 
claim that there had been a referendum to the people, and 
that his election constituted a mandate from the people to 
earry out his liquor platform. That is why he elaborated 
and strengthened his telegram in his speech of acceptance. 
After giving his liquor platform in his speech of acceptance, 
Smith said: 

‘“We may well learn from the experience of other na- 
tions. Our Canadian neighbors have gone far in this man- 
ner to solve this problem by the method of sale made by 
the State itself and not by private individuals.”’ 

That was the recommendation by Governor Smith, by 
inference, at least, of the Canadian system. I have here 
some records about the Canadian system, but I am not going 
to tire you by reading them. I just want to give you one or 
two. This was after the Canadian system was adopted, 
the system which Governor Smith wants us to adopt. 

‘‘Ontario is buying liquor at the rate of a million dollars 
a week. 

‘‘In Alberta four million gallons of liquor were sold the 
second year of control.’’ 

One other sentence, and I will not bother you further 
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about this. Says this article from which I am reading, 
taken from the Manufacturers’ Record: 

“Tt has been said that some Canadians are discovering 
that instead of liquor being controlled by the government, 
that government is being controlled by liquor.”’ 

That is what would happen here. (Applause.) 

I want to read you now just a sentence or two from one 
of the most interesting letters I ever read in my life. It is 
a letter written by Mr. Edmunds in the Manufacturers’ 
Record. He says: 

“*T do not think I exaggerate the importance of the pres- 
ent situation when I say that it is the most vital, far-reach- 
ing question that this country has ever faced, and I do not 
overlook the World War situation nor the Civil War. The 
fight that is now on is one between the forces of evil and 
the forces of right, forces which would destroy prohibition 
and reéstablish the liquor interests in control. It is useless 
to try to besmirch in a situation of this kind, or shut our 
eyes to the dangers that confront us as a country. 

‘‘We have entered upon a fight in which the combined 
forces of the liquor interests are making one desperate 
struggle to control America and reéstablish and legalize 
the liquor traffic. Every liquor interest in the world is 
watching this fight. If by any means the Democratic Party, 
which is now so constituted that it is not the real Democratic 
Party of the South, should be successful, it would mean the 
throwing back for generations the fight that we thought had 
been won in suppressing the legalized liquor traffic. 

‘‘The whole world is looking on to see if America will 
retrace the step which it took when, by the adoption of the 
18th Amendment and the Volstead law, it took the greatest 
advance step ever made by any nation for the betterment 
of humanity and the upbuilding of civilization. [ Applause. ] 

‘‘No man or woman would ever have imagined that it 
would be possible to suppress the entire liquor traffic within 
ten years, when it has already dominated the polities of the 
world for more than a hundred years. 
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‘‘The present fight is not simply a great political strug- 
gle; it is a gigantic struggle of the moral forces of the 
country to prevent the Democratic Party from being swal- 
lowed body and soul by the Tammany Tiger [Applause], 
reeking with political corruption through all of its history, 
and now an outstanding exponent of the liquor interests.’’ 

When Governor Smith, after having received the Pres- 
idential nomination with a prohibition plank in the plat- 
form, kicked that plank overboard, and then appointed as 
the Democratic campaign chairman Mr. Raskob—I had 
almost said ‘‘Mr. Rascal’’ (applause)—in order to help 
win the country from the ‘‘damnable infliction’’ of prohibi- 
tion, he put himself above the Democratic Party and above 
his platform, bolted the platform, and any effort to keep 
Democrats from bolting and voting against Smith is simply 
an attempt to hold the Democrats of the South in mental 
slavery. (Applause.) 

A few years ago liquor was legalized in this State. A 
man had as much right to sell liquor under the law as he 
had to sell shoes or dry goods. It was legal. The law rec- 
ognized the conduct of the liquor business. Although it 
might debauch the country, it was not criminal according 
to the law. But we changed the Constitution as to that. 
The women did not vote then, but their influence was the 
compelling force behind the movement that brought that 
change. (Applause.) 

Silent and voteless, their prayers, their entreaties, their 
appeals, were the things that stirred the hearts of men, hus- 
bands and sons, and brought about that change. And now 
they tell us, when the women of North Carolina and the 
South can vote, that they will forget what they did only a 
short time ago, and use their influence, their prayers, their 
appeals, their votes, again to legalize in North Carolina 
the liquor traffic. It isa lie. There is not a word of truth 
in it. (Great applause.) 

It is an infamous slander upon the womanhood of North 
Carolina and the South to say that they will join in this 
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movement just because somebody who is proposing this out- 
rageous and this infamous thing says he is the Democratic 
nominee. (Applause.) 

‘¢You must not vote against the Democratic nominee, it 
does not make any difference what your conscientious feel- 
ing about it is, it does not make any difference what you 
think is your duty to your State and your country and your 
family and your God, because he is the nominee and wants 
liquor, and the interests behind him want liquor, and more 
liquor and better liquor. Therefore we must elect him and 
help him to get it.”’ The women of North Carolina will not 
do anything of the sort. 

I said in a speech I made at New Bern on the 12th of 
this month that the Smith people were running a double- - 
faced campaign in North Carolina, a militant campaign in 
the North, and a soft-pedaling campaign in the South, on 
prohibition. If they are not running a soft-pedaling cam- 
paign in the South right now, and have not been doing it 

_all the time, may I ask why Senator Robinson, running-mate 

of Mr. Smith, refused, in the two speeches that he made in 
this State, although urged to do so by the chairman of the 
anti-Smith Democrats, even so much as to discuss the pro- 
hibition question? Do you not call that soft pedaling? 

Mr. Smith was here recently, and spent an hour or more 
here in your town with a great, magnificent train of cars. 
It takes about eleven cars, I believe, to carry Smith around 
to his appointments. (Laughter.) When Bryan and Wil- 
son were running on the Democratic ticket, they went about 
in the people’s cars, and among the people. (Applause.) 
Smith came here with a number of Tammany Hall men with 
him all dolled up but beneath the finery you could see the 
real article. (Laughter.) I do not mean there were not 
some good ones with him, not at all. But he stayed here an 
hour and a half and showed off his magnificent, charming 
personality, and that was all. (Laughter and applause.) 

You say you did get him up here in this hall some way 
or other by force and compulsion, and he was forced to say 
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a few words. He did not have his manuscript with him, 
written probably by some of his lawyer friends up there; 
that was not on the program, and he did not have a speech, 
so all he could say was that, so far as ‘‘Dixie’’ was con- 
cerned, it sounded to him very much like the jazz music of 
the sidewalks of New York. (Laughter.) So he left you 
without saying a word upon the subject that is a living issue 
in the hearts and the minds of the fathers and the mothers 
and the sons and daughters of North Carolina—prohibition. 

He did not say a word upon that, or upon immigration, 
or upon anything that was of importance to the people here. 
He was passing through the South. The South is ‘‘hog- 
tied.’’? ‘‘I have that anyhow, and it cannot help itself. It 
has to vote for party regularity.’’ 

If you will permit me to say it, it is a damnable thing, 
to my mind, to say that a man’s duty to his party is greater 
than his duty to his heart and soul. (Great applause.) 

When I made that speech up there in the Senate—it was 
sent out, and I suppose you have seen it—I predicted the 
very things that have happened. I knew the Smith pro- 
gram, and I predicted it. I knew that two-thirds of the 
Democratic Senators from the South felt about it just as I 
expressed myself in that speech. I was a sick man then, 
as I am now, suffering from the aftermath of a delicate op- 
eration; and I really imperil my health in making this 
speech tonight. I knew that two-thirds of those Senators 
felt about Smith just as I did, that they felt that if he were 
nominated, it would bring disruption and disaster upon 
the Democratic Party and the country. But they were 
afraid of their constituents. They did not know how their 
constituents felt about it, and I was the only man on the 
Democratic or the Republican side who stood up and gave 
expression to the feelings of his heart and his mind and his 
soul upon this question. (Great applause.) 

Many of the Democrats who were so silent then were a 
part of those who circulated that speech. I am sure that 
somewhere around a million copies of it must have been 
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sent broadcast throughout the United States. That is the 
reason why I have been receiving invitations, pressing in- 
vitations, to speak in nearly every State in the South, and 
many of the States in the North, from States as far away 
as Texas. That was broadcast; but none of the others 
would utter the sentiment. By that speech I warned the 
people. I told them the truth, and events have disclosed 
that my statement was the truth. Now do you expect that 
I, having thus warned the people, having thus sounded the 
toesin of alarm, will desert the people whom I then ad- 
dressed through that speech throughout this country? 
(Great applause.) 

I was not only speaking to the people of North Carolina; 
I was speaking to the people of the whole Union, and I hope 
of the world. There is not a liquor interest in this world 
that is not watching this contest. There is not a liquor in- 
terest in this world that is not deeply concerned in this con- 
test, that is not backing Smith and his candidacy, that will 
not whoop and hurrah if he shall succeed, not one. 

They heard it, too, and they hate me, or some of them do, 
because I had the audacity to speak out and challenge the 
right of this pronounced champion of liquor, the most out- 
standing champion of the liquor interests in America today 
—to denounce him as the nominee and the candidate of the 
Democratic Party, a nomination which I say he obtained by 
intrigue running through eight long years, exercised by the 
influence of Tammany Hall and the similar boss-ridden or- 
ganizations of the great cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, finally intriguing, scheming, plotting to get del- 
egates unexpectedly, without the people knowing anything 
about it, by all sorts of trickery in the Republican States, 
States that never vote the Democratic ticket, or seldom do, 
and then, when he himself is confronted by the opposition 
of the South, he resorts to the miserable subterfuge of sur- 
rendering his liquor platform in behalf of the Daniels pro- 
hibition platform, and then, as soon as he had clinched the 
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nomination, repudiated that platform, and joined with a 
man who denounced prohibition as ‘‘a damnable affliction.’’ 
Mr. Smith not only did not discuss this question when 
he was in this State, but he did not discuss it in any other 
Southern State. He passed through Tennessee just as he 
did through North Carolina. He did not make any speech in 
Tennessee upon the issues of the day. When he got to Chat- 
tanooga they just seized on him and told him he had to go to 
the auditorium and make a speech. He bucked like a steer. 
He refused to do it. They said he must do it. He had an 
hour and a half there. They did not want any of this parade 
business, they did not care anything about how pretty a man 
he was (laughter), they wanted a speech, they wanted to 
hear him, and he spoke, I should say, about 15 minutes, be- 
cause I read his speech in the Chattanooga News. He did 
not touch a single issue. He just made a speech about little 
things connected with himself as the Governor of New 
York, and that was about as simple as a similar utterance 
by a ten-year-old schoolboy. (Applause and laughter.) 

I have tried to get the newspapers in my State to publish 
that speech—it was an extemporaneous thing—to show the 
measure of the man. He had never been South before ex- 
cept when he came up here on an electioneering tour to 
Asheville. He had never been west until recently. He said 
recently in a statement of some sort that he made that he 
had never been to Canada or seen Canada, although it was 
only a few miles from the capital of the State of New York; 
he had been to Canada only once, and that was when they 
had a celebration over the opening of a bridge across the 
stream which forms the boundary between Canada and New 
York State, and he went there to attend the celebration. 
He lived right there in New York State. One day somebody 
speaking about the Western States said, ‘‘What about the 
West?’’ He said, ‘‘I am going to carry all the Western 
States, or most of the Western States,’’ or something to 
that effect. His questioner said, ‘‘Mr. Smith, what ones 
of the Western States are you going to carry?’’ He said, 
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*‘T don’t know. I don’t know what those Western States 
are, anyhow.’’ 

He has had no experience in the management of affairs 
except in the State of New York. . . . He has never been in 
touch with international affairs or national affairs, and he 
could not talk about anything of interest to the South, be- 
cause he expected, when he got a little further away, and 
reached a different kind of territory, where the people had 
a different view upon this liquor question, to open up and 
discuss the question of prohibition. He did not say a word 
about it, so far as I have heard, until he reached Milwau- 
kee, which is the very center of the distillery and brewery 
interests in the great West section of the country. There 
he opened up and made the rankest liquor speech that I ever 
read in my life. They ‘‘hollered’’ and they whooped. It 
was a wet country he was in then. It is as wet as New 
York. It is as wet as New Jersey, and Senator Edwards 
said that New Jersey is as wet as the Atlantic Ocean. 
(Laughter. ) 

When Governor Smith gets up north, he discusses that 
question, but he will not discuss it down here, and he will 
not let anybody else discuss it. The speakers going out to- 
day—not your speakers, but the speakers who are going out 
in behalf of Smith’s candidacy in North Carolina, everyone 
of them, including my good friend Josephus (laughter)— 
who, in his argument, walked half a mile to get around the 
prohibition question—they are excusing Governor Smith 
for taking such an outrageous position as he has taken, or 
they are denying that he took any such position as that, or 
they are saying he cannot do what he claims he will do if 
elected. They do not discuss prohibition. 

I will tell you what they are talking about down in my 
section of the country. All their speeches down there are 
based upon intolerance, the bigotry, the intolerance, the 
prejudice that Protestant people of the South have, and 
then they holler, ‘‘Nigger! Nigger! Nigger!’’ That is all 
they talk about. Two of them spoke in my county the other 
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night, three of them spoke there last night, in the court 
house, thoroughly advertised. They had about 300 people 
to hear them, so I am told; I was not there. 

One of them went to a town in my native county to 
make a speech. The papers reported that he had 300 people 
to hear him. It is a small town of three or four hundred 
people, although there is a good territory around there. 
The speech had been advertised. He actually had by count 
113 men, women, and children. The school teacher of that 
town challenged him to a joint debate, but he refused. The 
school teacher announced he would speak there the next 
night at the same place, and he had 300 people to hear him. 
(Applause. ) 

That man, and the bulk of them who have been down 
there, will not say one word about the State ticket, not one 
word. You can hear all the speeches they are making down 
in that part of the country, and you will not know who is 
running for Governor on the Democratic ticket in North 
Carolina. People do not know anything about Gardner 
down there. These fellows do not talk about the State 
ticket; I do not know why. They just talk about Smith. 

I told the manager of the State campaign that if he 
would run his campaign upon the issues of North Carolina 
he would get the entire vote of North Carolina; to let the 
people vote as they pleased on the national ticket, because 
of the extraordinary conditions that have been brought 
about in the national situation by Smith’s nomination. I 
understood he agreed to that. He gave out an interview, at 
least in the Charlotte ‘‘Observer,’’ which appeared there, 
in which he said they were going to make their campaign 
upon the record of the Democratic Party in North Carolina, 
and there they were going to stop, and they did stop there 
for awhile. The first speech Gardner made seemed to stop 
there. Then all at once, for some strange reason, I do not 
know why—you can exercise your imagination about it, as 
I have exercised mine—for some reason or other they 
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dropped the State ticket, dropped it altogether and they 
have been paramounting Smith ever since. 

The national platform on the subject of liquor is an 
emphatic declaration in favor of the enforcement of the 
18th Amendment. Has Smith ever enforced it? He says he 
will have to swear that he will enforce it, and he says that 
if he takes that oath to support the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States, with one hand on the Bible and 
the other hand lifted up high, he will observe it. My friends, 
Governor Smith had to take, according to the law, that 
same oath every time he was inducted into office as Governor 
of New York, and he has been elected four times. During 
his whole service he has done nothing to enforce the 18th 
Amendment, but he has done everything in his power to 
nullify it and destroy it. (Applause.) 

His apologists say we should pay no attention to what 
he says in his speech of acceptance. No attention to his 
speech of acceptance? I wish Chairman Mull were here, 
my friends. I would like to ask him why he left out of the 
Democratic Hand Book in North Carolina Governor Smith’s 
letter of acceptance. It has never been done before. The 
letter of acceptance has always been considered one of the 
most important official documents of the campaign. It has 
never been expected that a candidate for the Presidency 
would repudiate the platform of his party in his letter of 
acceptance, but it has been supposed that it would suggest 
some progressive scheme of legislation consistent with the 
platform, to lay out the work for the party for the next four 
years, and it has been regarded as almost of equal impor- 
tance with the platform itself. He publishes the platform 
in the hand book, but he does not publish the letter of ac- 
ceptance. Now I wish he would explain to the people of 
North Carolina why he left that out. 

My friends, there is a more important thing than this. 
We all know what the Houston platform said. That has 
been discussed a great deal. But you have heard mighty 
little in North Carolina about the State platform upon the 
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question of liquor. Let us see what the State platform is. 
The North Carolina State platform contains the following: 

‘‘Our party stands firmly for the enforcement of every 
provision of the Constitution of the United States, inelud- 
ing the 18th Amendment, and points with pride to the fact 
that the Democratic General Assembly of North Carolina 
enacted adequate legislation guaranteeing concurrent en- 
forcement of the 18th Amendment, and it further pledges 
the Democratic Party— 

Listen to this: ‘‘. . . to the enactment of such additional 
legislation as may be necessary for the better enforcement 
of the 18th Amendment, and other laws against the sale of 
alcoholic liquor in this State.’’ 

That is the platform upon which the State officers in 
this State were nominated. Do they stand on it, or do they 
not stand on it? If they do stand on it, they can stand on 
the Houston platform on prohibition, but they cannot stand 
on the Smith liquor platform. (Applause.) 

The Democratic candidate on the State ticket who stands 
on the Smith platform has to repudiate not only the na- 
tional platform, but also the more specific declaration of 
the platform on which he was nominated. 

Rascob said recently in a letter to Republican Chairman 
Work that prohibition is the only issue. They have gotten 
to the point where they admit that prohibition is the only 
issue. In his letter he denounced the Republican Party as 
being the Prohibition Party in this country. He by neces- 
sary inference means that the Democratic Party is the 
liquor party. 

It is said that Smith cannot do anything to carry out 
his threat. Oh, yes, he can. Everybody knows that if made 
President he can practically destroy the Volstead Act. 
What good does it do for a sheriff who is running for office 
in your county to say he is for prohibition, and, when he 
gets into office, wink at violations, or appoint deputies who 
will wink at violations, denounce the law as an outrage upon 
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the rights of the people, and as an abridgment of their per- 
sonal liberties? Is that not what Smith did in New York? 
If Governor Smith did not think that if he is elected he 
could substitute State for National control of the liquor 
traffic, he would not so vigorously declare his determination 
to carry the fight into every place in the country. If they 
did not believe he could succeed, Raskob would not be both- 
ering, throwing away his time, and contributing $100,000. 
Neither would the great liquor interests of the world be 
backing Smith and making the strenuous efforts they are 
making and have made in the past, unless they thought he 
could do what he says he wants to do. 

During the last eight years the people behind him have 
been organizing, intriguing, scheming to bring about the 
very situation that now exists. 

The New York ‘‘World’’ and the New York ‘‘Times,’’ 
those two great Democratic papers, both supporting Mr. 
Smith with all their might, with all their great circulations 
and power, both say, in substance, that if Mr. Smith is 
elected, he will be able to carry through his program of 
making liquor again lawful in such States as desire to have 
he 

If Mr. Smith is as great a man as his admirers would 
have us believe he is, possessed of a charming, magnetic 
personality; if he is a second Andrew Jackson—and my 
colleague has said he was—with all the driving and com- 
pelling force of that great historic character; if he is pos- 
sessed of the adroitness which his worshippers say has 
enabled him to control a hostile Republican legislature in 
New York, and extort from them legislation such as he de- 
sired, if he is elected President, with the liquor forces of 
the United States behind him, with all the vast power of his 
great office behind him, with the stupendous patronage that, 
as President, he will carry in the hollow of his hand, and 
which he certainly will dangle before the eyes of a patron- 
age-hungry Congress, it is practically certain he will be 
able to carry out his liquor program. 
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Why should those who oppose what he proposes to do, 
who have struggled for 40 years to establish what he now 
seeks to pull down and destroy; why should the churches, 
the moral forces of the country, the mothers and the 
fathers, who put their hearts into this work of making 
America sober and outlawing whiskey, gamble upon the 
chances of his ability to do what he threatens to do? (Ap- 
plause.) 

When it comes to the point that men and women must 
give up the work of a lifetime, the dearest convictions of 
their hearts and their consciences, in order to preserve what 
they call ‘‘party,’’ and loyalty to the nominee, then, in the 
language of President Wilson, when that time comes, when 
the Democratic Party makes that demand upon me, I shall 
dissent and I shall revolt. (Great applause.) 

President Wilson said three years after he was made 
President, in a great speech delivered by him at a Jackson 
Day dinner, that he was born and brought up a Democrat, 
that he loved the party, but he said, ‘‘ Whenever the Dem- 
ocratic Party fails to meet the requirements of the hour, to 
adhere to the principles that it professes, then I rise up and 
dissent!’’ William Jennings Bryan said that a man’s duty 
to his country was higher than his duty to his party. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It is said, however, that everybody in the South who is 
against Smith is against him, not because of prohibition, 
but because of his religion; that they are blind, bigoted, 
prejudiced, ignorant. My God, my fellow citizens, even 
Governor McLean said we people were so ignorant down 
here in North Carolina that we did not understand the 
situation at all. (Laughter and applause.) 

A Voice. We are not too ignorant to beat him the next 
time he runs. 

Senator Simmons. He may not be a candidate. I hope 
not. Nobody doubts the constitutional right of Governor 
Smith to be a candidate for the Presidency, or to be elected 
President. Any man who is a citizen, and fulfills the other 
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constitutional qualifications, is entitled to become President, 
whether he is a Protestant, a Catholic, a Mohammedan, a 
Hindu, or an atheist—provided he can get enough votes 
to elect him. (Laughter.) The purpose the Constitution 
builders had in mind when they declared for the separation 
of State and Church was to prevent church domination. 
(Applause.) You cannot misconstrue and misinterpret the 
very meaning and purpose of the forefathers. It was to 
prevent church domination. Many of them had fied from 
the old world because the Church dominated the State, and 
if a voter believes that there is danger of church domination 
in this country, he has the right, not only the right, but it 
is his duty, under the Constitution itself, to do what he can 
to prevent it. (Applause.) 

I have no doubt there is intolerance on the part of some 
on both sides, but in this campaign I protest there is not as 
much intolerance on the part of those who are opposed to 
Smith as there is intolerance on the part of those who favor 
Smith. (Applause.) 

If Smith is elected, he will be elected largely by Prot- 
estant votes, but if he is defeated, he will not be defeated 
by Catholic votes. (Applause.) 

I do not wish to go into the religious question, and I will 
not, but I want to read to you an encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius XI, issued January 6, 1928, eight or nine months old. 
I read the exact language. I had it read over and verified. 

‘‘Wurthermore, in this one church of Christ— 

Speaking, of course, of the Roman Catholic Church: 

‘‘Furthermore, in this one Church of Christ no man can 
be or remain who does not accept, recognize, and obey the 
authority and the supremacy of Peter and his legitimate 
successors. The Roman Catholic Church is alone in keep- 
ing the true worship. This is the fount of truth. This is 
the home of faith. This is the temple of God. If any man 
enter not here, or if any man go forth from it, he is a 
stranger to the hope of life and salvation.’’ 

When before in all of our history was one church so 
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solidly massed behind the candidacy of a candidate as the 
church of Alfred E. Smith is massed behind him? In my 
town we have a great many Syrians, Catholics. We have 
many Catholics of the Greek type. I have not heard of a 
single one of them who is not for Mr. Smith. They tell us 
that if we people in the South, we Protestants, because of 
our prohibition views, shall fail to give Mr. Smith our en- 
dorsement, the Catholic Church will desert the Democratic 
Party. 

Oh, my fellow citizens, what help have the States that 
Mr. Smith has any chance to carry up in the North ever 
been to the Democratic Party? What help has Tammany 
Hall ever been to the Democratic Party? It knifed Tilden, 
it knifed Cleveland, it knifed Wilson, it has knifed every 
Democratic Presidential nominee. Yet Mr. Smith, their 
candidate now, says we are bolters down here if we do not 
vote to a man for him. 

Suppose we do lose something up there? Oh, my friends, 
I have thought for a long time that we had in Tammany 
Hall, and so has the Democratic Party thought, a great 
burden, a veritable body of death tied around Democracy. 

Let me tell you about one incident that happened in the 
convention at Baltimore in 1912. I was not a delegate, but 
I was there. Champ Clark and Wilson and Underwood 
were running. Champ Clark had passed the majority mark, 
and was rapidly approaching the two-thirds necessary to a 
nomination, when William Jennings Bryan—God bless him 
(applause)—arose in that great convention and said, ‘‘I 
have discovered that Tammany Hall and the boss-ridden 
organizations of Philadelphia and Chicago are back of the 
candidacy of Mr. Clark, and although I am a delegate in- 
structed by the sovereign State in which I live to vote for 
Champ Clark as long as his name is before this body, I shall 
break my instructions and I shall vote for another’’; and 
he did vote for Woodrow Wilson, and Wilson was nom- 
inated. (Applause.) 

They say I am a bolter, too. I will tell you another in- 
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cident about Mr. Bryan. In Mr. Bryan’s own State a man 
by the name of Dalman, a very able man, a very competent 
man, was nominated for Governor, but he was a liquor man. 
Mr. Bryan was tremendously opposed, as you know, to 
liquor. Mr. Bryan, although a Democrat, took the stump 
and canvassed the State of Nebraska against the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, and cast his vote at the election against 
him, because he represented a cause that was opposed to 
Mr. Bryan’s principles. 

My friends, they talk about bolters. Did you ever hear 
of Grover Cleveland? He is one of the patron saints of 
Democracy, one of the greatest men who ever lived in this 
country or ever graced the Presidential chair. In 1896 Mr. 
Bryan was nominated for President of the United States 
by the Democratic National Convention on a free silver plat- 
form. Mr. Cleveland did not believe in free silver. He 
honestly believed that free silver would mean ruin and de- 
struction to the prosperity and happiness of the American 
people, and though he was President of the United States, 
and had several months to serve before his term would ex- 
pire, he bolted, as they say, the Democratic Party, and he 
refused to vote for Mr. Bryan, and so did every member of 
his cabinet except one. 

Yet both Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cleveland are today held in 
the hearts of the people of the United States, both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, as two of the greatest men and the 
best men and the purest men who ever lived in this country. 
They are held up to our children as ideals of Democracy 
worthy to be followed. 

There was a good deal I wanted to say to you about this 
negro question and this tariff matter, but I shall not be able 
to go thoroughly into those questions, and shall not attempt 
to. 

I have only a few words more to say to you. I wanted 
to expose some other things that I have not the time and 
the strength to expose, and I am going to close very shortly. 
I wanted to discuss immigration, but I shall not do so, ex- 
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cept to say that the silence of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Smith 
upon this immigration question in the South has been abso- 
lutely pitiable. When they attempted to discuss it, they 
said, ‘‘The two platforms are exactly the same’’; and so 
they are. But Smith stepped off the platform on immigra- 
tion, just as he stepped off the platform on prohibition. I 
will tell you where the trouble comes. The trouble does not 
come in the platform, but the trouble comes in Mr. Smith’s 
violation of the platform. (Applause.) 

I did not desire to weary you with a discussion of the 
State ticket, and I would not say a word about it but for the 
fact that it has been so sadly neglected by the chairman of 
the Democratic State Executive Committee, and the men 
whom he has sent out to represent the Democratic Party in 
different sections of this State. Somebody ought to speak 
in behalf of the State ticket. I suppose they do not do it 
because somebody might say, ‘‘The State ticket is running 
upon an entirely different platform with reference to pro- 
hibition from Smith’s platform.’’ I just read it to you, and 
it shows how utterly inconsistent it is with Smith’s plat- 
form. They may be embarrassed in that particular, I do 
not know; I do not know what is the matter. I just know 
they are not talking about it. 

I have received probably 2,000 letters from people in 
North Carolina, and outside of North Carolina, of course, 
the bulk of them coming from North Carolina, and in the 
answers to most of them I have appealed to our people if 
they could to support the State ticket and the district ticket 
and the county ticket, because our record here in North 
Carolina has been a wonderful record, and one we have a 
right to be proud of, and one that has excited the envy of 
every State in this Union. We ought to stand by that ticket. 
The platform is all right. We stand on it. I stand on the 
platform adopted at Houston with both feet. But I say that 
the candidates who are running for office in North Carolina 
today are not standing on their own State platform. (Ap- 
plause.) I ask them to read the State platform, and then 
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explain to the people how they can possibly reconcile their 
position with regard to Smith with that platform. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I am for the State ticket, because I stand upon every 
plank in the State platform. I stand for every plank in the 
platform adopted at Houston. Yet I say that Mr. Smith 
does not stand for the three essential principles in that plat- 
form, and I say that the Democratic candidates in North 
Carolina stand neither upon the Houston platform as 
adopted nor upon their own State platform adopted and 
passed by the convention which nominated them, in their 
support of Mr. Smith. 

It has been said that some of these State officials have 
intimidated their forces, that they have told them that they 
would have to vote for Mr. Smith or lose their places. I do 
not believe it. Can it be so? You people here know better 
than Ido. Can it be so? I hope it is not so. 

Mr. Jeffrey Stanback. Yes, it is. I am working for the 
State, and I am as good a Democrat as anybody. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
know what the trouble is here. They all seem to be after 
me, every one of these speakers. They take me as a part of 
their text. It is, No. 1, intolerance; No. 2, the negro; No. 3, 
Simmons. That is about the way the speech is divided up. 
(Laughter. ) 

I do not know, they may want to get rid of me. Some 
of them may want to get rid of me. Some of them may be 
so anxious they do not wish to wait until I die. They are 
afraid I may live too long. (Laughter.) Therefore they 
thought probably the best thing to do with me was to bury 
me alive. 

My friends, I want to serve notice upon them that when 
they undertake to put me in the box alive, there will be 
some lively kicking and there will be some lively scratching, 
and I will raise a rough house before they accomplish it. 
(Great applause. ) 

I want to say one thing more, that if I am living at that 
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time and have my health as I have it now—and I have good 
health except for a little temporary handicap—I am going 
to be a candidate for the United States Senate again. 
(Great and prolonged applause.) 

A Voice. You will win with a whoop, too. (Renewed 
applause. ) 

Senator Simmons. Well, of course, they say that they 
are going to kick us out and are not going to let us in when 
we knock at the door, but the question is, in my mind, 
whether we will have to knock at their door, or they will 
have to knock at our door. (Great applause.) 

My friends, I have not abused anybody, I have not slan- 
dered anybody, I have not libeled anybody, I have talked 
in favor of the issues and about the issues, and nothing else 
excepting when I was giving you a little history in order to 
refresh your memory, because they have been trying to get 
you to forget the past. 

I am not a prejudiced man. My action in this matter is 
based upon my conscientious conviction. Feeling as I do, 
it is utterly impossible for me—I would rather die, I would 
rather have this right arm cut off, I would rather have my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, than to vote for 
Alfred E. Smith for President of the United States. (Great 
applause. ) 

All I have ever said in this campaign upon this subject 
is this: I have said to these people, to Mr. Mull and to Mr. 
McLean and to the balance of them who have talked with 
me, that what I demand in this campaign for myself I de- 
mand for all the balance of the people of this great State. 
I maintain that everybody in North Carolina, because of 
the extraordinary conditions that have arisen with regard 
to Mr. Smith’s repudiations and affiliations, is entitled to 
vote according to his conscience, convictions, and judgment, 
without feeling any party restraint. (Applause.) 

I have denounced any attempt to round up the Dem- 
ocratic people of North Carolina like a flock of animals 
under the lash of the party whip. (Applause.) 
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I am not as free in this matter as you are. I am the 
ranking member of the Committee on Finance in the Sen- 
ate, and if a Democratic Congress is elected, I will be the 
chairman of that committee, whether Mr. Smith is elected 
or whether Mr. Hoover is elected. If I should vote for 
either one of those gentlemen I would be embarrassed in 
bringing in a bill based upon Democratic principles, be- 
cause they are both opposed to the Democratic principles 
upon the question of the tariff. . 

The balance of the anti-Smith people of North Carolina 
labor under no such handicap, under no such embarrass- 
ment. You have a right to vote for whomever you please 
to vote for. (Applause.) It is your duty to do that, with- 
out fear of being read out of the Democratic Party. They 
cannot read you out of the Democratic Party. (Great ap- 
plause.) You can read them out, because they put them- 
selves out, but they cannot read you out. (Renewed ap- 
plause.) 

When you come to vote, vote as you please, as your 
conscience tells you to vote. Vote in behalf of morality and 
sobriety. Vote in behalf of law and order. Vote in behalf 
of the church and the home and the fireside. (Great ap- 
plause. ) . 

In God’s name, do not place upon the untarnished brow 
of the Democratic Party the brand of Liquor, aLienism, and 
pLuTocracy. (Great applause.) 

I thank you. (Renewed applause.) 
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THE PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF BILL? 


April 28, 1909. 


R. PRESIDENT, in the remarks which I desire to 
M submit to the Senate today I shall confine myself 

almost entirely to a discussion of the schedule with 
reference to woods and the manufactures of woods, espe- 
cially lumber. I shall address myself to the two amend- 
ments, one offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumber], proposing to put lumber upon the free list, and 
one by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Piles], propos- 
ing to raise the duty specified in the bill to $2, the rate pre- 
scribed in the present law. 

Mr. President, I am reminded by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smith] who sits at my side that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Elkins] has introduced an amend- 
ment similar to that introduced by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The bill under consideration reduces the duty upon 
rough lumber—that is, sawed board—from $2 to $1 per 
thousand feet. The equivalent ad valorem rates are, re- 
spectively, about 11 per cent and 51% per cent. 

I am opposed to this reduction and in favor of retaining 
the present duty on lumber, because the present rate is upon 
a revenue basis, and because the proposed reduction will 
probably not reduce the price of lumber to the farmer and 
the home builder, or, if at all, only slightly and in a com- 
paratively limited area, while it would work great hardship 
to the lumber industry and the sections of the country in 
which this industry is conducted, by enlarging the market 
zone of Canada for the product. 


1 Congressional Record, 61 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 1571-1582. 
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Lumber, Mr. President, is one of the greatest industries 
in this country. With one exception, it is the greatest man- 
ufacturing industry in this country, iron and steel alone be- 
ing greater. Lumber is the principal industry in 12 States 
of this Union. More than a thousand cities and towns of 
our country are directly dependent upon this industry for 
their prosperity. 

The present law and the proposed bill catalogue all of 
the dutiable products of this country into 12 great sched- 
ules, and woods and manufactures of woods are at the bot- 
tom of those schedules with reference to the amount of 
duties imposed upon them. The duty imposed upon wood 
as a whole is 15 per cent ad valorem; that imposed upon 
lumber, as distinguished from woods in general, is about 
4 per cent less, or 11 per cent. 

The other duties comprised in these great schedules run 
all the way from 20 per cent ad valorem to 87 per cent. 
Under the present law, the average ad valorem upon all the 
dutiable products of the country is about 44.16 per cent, 
while that upon lumber is about 11 per cent, or only about 
one-fourth the average. In the proposed bill the average 
ad valorem upon all of the dutiable products of the country 
is substantially unchanged. It is about 44 per cent, while 
the ad valorem proposed upon lumber is only about 51% per 
cent, or a little less than one-seventh of the general average. 

Mr. President, in considering the question of the re- 
moval, or the reduction, of the duty on lumber, two things 
ought to be taken into consideration: 

First, the fact that labor constitutes a larger element in 
the cost of producing lumber than of any other manufac- 
tured product. The raw material of lumber is the tree 
standing in the forest. As it stands there, where God 
planted it, it is worth probably less than $3 a thousand feet. 
When it has been converted into boards, there has been 
expended upon it eight or ten dollars; and nearly every item 
in this ‘‘bill of cost,’’? so to speak, is represented either by 
labor or by labor’s products. At least 75 per cent of the 
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cost of lumber—I mean at the mill, before the element of 
transportation has entered into it, before it has started 
upon its mission of distribution—75 per cent of the cost of 
lumber is labor. 

Another essential element that must be taken into con- 
sideration in reaching a just conclusion on this subject is 
the fact that almost, if not every, item in this ‘‘bill of cost’’ 
is protected under the present law, and will be protected 
under the proposed law, by a high rate of duty. Labor, 
which constitutes such a large part of the cost of produc- 
tion, is professedly protected by all of the schedules of the 
present and the proposed tariff acts. The ax and the saw 
which fell the tree in the forest, the log carriage that hauls 
the tree to the station, the locomotive, and the steel rails 
over which the locomotive runs in transporting it to the 
sawmill, the machinery, and even the belts that connect the 
machinery, and put it in motion, are protected under the 
present law and in this bill at an ad valorem rate ranging 
from 30 to 40 per cent. 

By reason of these tariff duties upon the things which 
enter into the cost of its manufacture the cost of the produc- 
tion of lumber in this country is increased over 30 per cent. 
Not only is nearly everything that enters into the cost of 
manufacturing lumber protected by this high duty of over 
30 per cent, but lumber itself is a competitor of some of the 
chief articles which add to the cost of its production. Iron, 
steel, and cement, all entering into the cost of manufactur- 
ing lumber, in the form of machinery and structural mate- 
rial, are among the chief competitors of lumber in the con- 
struction of homes and houses and for many other purposes 
for which both are used. 

Mr. President, I submit that there can be no more cruel 
repression of an industry than by adding 30 per cent to the 
cost of its product by your tariff laws, while it is exposed 
to competition, on the one hand, with a foreign product 
which, on account of the difference in the labor, stumpage, 
and transportation cost, can be produced at 30 per cent less 
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than it can and while, on the other hand, it must compete 
with products of our own country the price of which has 
been advanced 30 per cent by your tariff laws. 

It is obvious if under these circumstances lumber is 
placed on the free list, that a double handicap will be im- 
posed upon it. : 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. President— 

Tue Vice-Presiwent. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. Srumons. Certainly. 

Mr. Drxon. I am very largely in sympathy with what 
the Senator from North Carolina is now saying regarding 
the equity of a duty on wood and lumber products, but I 
want to inquire at this time how he squares his advocacy of 
a tariff on lumber with the declaration of the Democratic 
national platform adopted at Denver a year ago, when that 
platform declared: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, 


print paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that these articles be 
placed upon the free list. 


Understand, I am in sympathy with what the Senator is 
now saying. 

Mr. Stumons. Yes; I understand that. Mr. President, 
the Senator’s question does not embarrass me. The Senator 
has simply read one of the declarations of the Democratic 
platform. There were other declarations. That was a spe- 
cific declaration; but there was a general declaration in 
favor of a reduction of import duties upon all articles, with 
the ultimate end of placing the whole system of tariff tax- 
ation in this country upon a revenue basis; and this specific 
declaration must, of course, be taken in connection with the 
general declaration and interpreted as a part of the whole. 
That platform declared if the Democrats were given power 
they would so revise the tariff as to put the whole system 
upon a revenue basis. The declaration with reference to 
lumber must be construed in connection with this general 
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purpose in regard to the tariff. If we had been successful, 
we would, I assume, have revised the tariff along the lines 
indicated. Iron and steel and such other structural mate- 
rials as either directly or indirectly compete with lumber 
or enter as an element in its cost of manufacture would have 
been put upon the free list, or the duty on them would have 
been reduced to a revenue basis. As it is impossible for us 
to carry out our general declaration, the conditions upon 
which our declaration with regard to lumber was predicated 
do not exist. 

The proposed tariff bill, like the McKinley and Dingley 
tariffs, is a highly protective measure. Did the Democrats 
mean to promise free lumber without regard to the charac- 
ter of the general measure of which it was to be a part, or 
without regard to the discrimination that would necessarily 
result if that measure covered with highly protective or 
prohibitory duties other articles in the same general clas- 
sification? I think not. To give the declaration in question 
that construction would be holding to the letter of that 
promise while disregarding its spirit. At least that is my 
view of the matter, and upon that interpretation and con- 
struction I am willing to stand. If I am satisfied, why 
should the Senator from Montana object to it, as he says he 
is in sympathy with my position as to lumber? 

If the Senator from Montana will consent to put in op- 
eration that general declaration of the Democratic platform 
in favor of a revenue tariff, if he will consent to take off 
all of the prohibitory and protective elements of the rates 
described in the bill which has been presented here and re- 
duce those rates to a revenue basis from beginning to end, 
then he may put lumber and hides and coal and iron ore on 
the free list if he desires to do so. 

Mr. President, returning to my argument at the point 
where I was interrupted by the Senator from Montana, let 
me ask, Why single out for discrimination this great in- 
dustry, an industry which today is giving employment to 
between seven and eight hundred thousand men—not men, 
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women, and children, but men—which today is feeding and 
clothing between three and four millions of laboring people; 
an industry the output of which is about equal to that of 
cotton; an industry the output of which is nearly $100,000,- 
000 more than that of our wheat crop; an industry which 
furnishes a larger volume of the tonnage of transportation 
than any other, with the possible exception of one, and is of 
all our industries the largest consumer of farm products; 
which is the principal industry of 12 States of this Union, 
and upon which more communities are dependent for the 
business prosperity they are now enjoying than any other 
industry in our great country? I repeat, Why single out 
this great industry for discrimination and slaughter? Why 
place these high duties upon coal and iron and wool and 
leather, while placing lumber, the greatest product of the 
South and Pacific Coast, upon the free list? Why place 
upon it these great burdens of the tariff while denying it 
any of its benefits? 

Mr. President, this unfair and discriminatory treatment 
of this industry can not be justified, in my opinion, except 
upon grounds of extreme necessity or overwhelming ur- 
gency; and I think no such reasons exist. I have heard but 
three arguments, and I think but three general reasons can 
be assigned, in support of the proposition that the duty on 
lumber ought to be either reduced or removed. One of them 
is a political argument. It is used only by Democrats who 
are in favor of free trade in lumber. Their objection to the 
duty on lumber, either that in the present law or the small 
duty proposed in the pending bill, is that it is a protective 
duty. I want to examine and analyze that argument, be- 
cause there are many Democrats who would not feel, what- 
ever might be its effect upon an industry in their section, 
like supporting a proposition imposing a distinctively pro- 
tective duty. I assert here—and I think, if my strength 
holds out and the patience of the Senate does not become 
exhausted, I can show—that the rate of duty which I am 
advocating is not in any sense a protective duty as contra- 
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distinguished from a revenue duty. On the contrary, Mr. 
President, I assert, and I think I can show, that the duty 
of $2 imposed in the present law, which I am in favor of 
retaining, is not only a revenue duty, but that it is a better 
revenue-producing duty than the rate which it is proposed 
to substitute for it. 

The McKinley law of 1890, as Senators will recall, im- 
posed a duty of only $1 upon lumber of hemlock and white 
pine. That is the kind of lumber that is imported into this 
country from Canada, and practically all the lumber that is 
imported into this country comes from Canada. There was 
imported into this country under the McKinley tariff of $1, 
during the last three years of the operation of that law, 
from 1891 to 1893, inclusive, 1,341,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The law of 1897, the Dingley Act, as we all know, imposes a 
duty of $2 upon lumber. The importation into this country 
under this tariff of $2, from 1906 to 1908, inclusive, was 
2,448,892,000 feet; in other words, there has been imported 
into this country under the $2 rate of the Dingley law, in 
the last three years of its life, 1,000,000,000 feet more lum- 
ber than-was imported during the last three years of the 
McKinley Act under the $1 rate. So that the $2 rate of the 
present law has proved twice as good, nay, more than twice 
as good, a revenue producer as the $1 rate under the Mc- 
Kinley Act. The amount of revenue actually derived by 
the Government was nearly three times as much under the 
$2 rate as under the $1 rate. The $2 rate is therefore a 
better revenue rate than the $1 rate... . 

Mr. Crapp. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
take the position that the present tariff was necessary as a 
protective measure, and that to reduce that tariff would be 
to imperil this industry. 

Mr. Smumons. I did not say it was necessary as a pro- 
tective measure. 

Mr. Crapp. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. Stumons. I did not say that; but I do say that the 
incidental protection which accrues to lumber as the result 
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of this revenue duty has been very beneficial to it, and it 
would be very hurtful to remove from it that incidental pro- 
tection. To protect lumber as this bill protects shoes and 
iron and steel, for instance, would require not a duty of 
two, but of four or five dollars per thousand feet. 

Mr. President, right at this point I want to say there are 
two ways of raising revenue to defray the expenses of the 
Government by customs taxation. One of those methods is 
to impose duties upon articles not produced in this country. 
That is free trade. No protection would be afforded to any 
product of this country as the result of such a duty. The 
other method is by imposing duties upon the importation of 
articles produced in this country. Whether duties upon 
articles produced in this country are imposed primarily for 
protection or primarily for revenue, the effect in both cases 
is necessarily protective. 

I am not in favor of free trade. I am not in favor of 
levying duties to raise revenue only upon articles not pro- 
duced in this country, because that would expose the prod- 
ucts and the industries of this country to unrestricted for- 
eign competition, and, very frequently, ruinous foreign 
competition. I am not in favor of that. I am in favor, Mr. 
President, of raising the revenues necessary to support the 
Government by imposing duties upon articles produced in 
this country as well as upon those not produced here, and 
I am also in favor of so adjusting those duties as to afford 
the greatest incidental protection to those things which 
most need to be protected against unequal foreign competi- 
tion, to the end that the industries and products of this 
country may be fostered and encouraged. That is my creed, 
and I think that is the creed of the Democratic party. If 
that is not what Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and 
Andrew Jackson stood for, then I have failed to understand 
their position upon this subject. 

Mr. President, during the last hundred years we have 
had a great many different kinds of tariffs in this country. 
We have had Democratic tariffs, Whig tariffs, Republican 
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tariffs, revenue tariffs, and protective tariffs. The duty 
imposed by these various tariff laws has varied; but during 
the last hundred years there has not been a year when the 
average ad valorem rate imposed upon all the dutiable 
products of this country was less than 18 per cent, or nearly 
twice the average rate imposed upon lumber in the present 
law, and nearly four times the rate it is proposed to impose 
upon lumber in the pending bill. During the eight years of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration I think the average ad 
valorem rate was about 22 per cent; during Madison’s time 
it was about 30 per cent; during Monroe’s time it was 37 
per cent; and during Jackson’s time it was between 37 and 
43 per cent; under Cleveland, during the operation of the 
Wilson bill, between 35 and 40 per cent. 

Does anybody contend that these Democratic tariff 
measures imposing duties from 22 per cent to 35 per cent 
were protective measures? Necessarily they afforded, when 
levied upon imports of articles produced in this country, a 
greater or less degree of protection, and I think no one will 
deny that in many instances they were adjusted to accom- 
plish this end, but they were levied primarily for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. 

There has been no time during all these years when the 
incidental protection arising from these revenue duties did 
not afford the industries of this country more or less pro- 
tection. 

Of all these Democratic tariff laws the Walker tariff 
carried the lowest ad valorem rate. The average rate under 
that law was about 19 per cent. The bill carrying that rate 
was prepared by a committee of the House of Represent- 
atives of which a distinguished North Carolinian was the 
chairman—the Hon. J. J. McKay. One of the Democratic 
Senators from North Carolina—Senator Haywood—having 
been instructed to vote for that bill and not being willing to 
do so because it bore such a low rate, resigned his seat and 
retired from public life. 

This bill, this Democratic bill, bearing the name of the 
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greatest advocate of tariff for revenue known to our his- 
tory, carried an average rate four times as great as it is 
proposed by this [present] bill to place upon lumber. 

More than that, Mr. President, the Walker Tariff Act, the 
most distinctly revenue-tariff act in our history, carrying a 
rate of duty so low that our opponents have characterized 
it as a free-trade measure, imposed a duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem upon lumber, a little more than 1 per cent in ex- 
cess of the average rate which it imposed upon all dutiable 
products, and about twice as much as I now advocate, and 
about four times as much as the pending measure provides 
for. And yet there are Democrats who claim that this small 
duty on lumber, about one-half the rate imposed by the 
Walker Act, and which in recent years has actually pro- 
duced twice as much revenue as a still smaller duty, is not 
a revenue, but a protective duty. I want to say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that, in my opinion, Democrats who, in the face of 
these facts, make that contention are free traders, though 
they may not know it. 

Mr. President, if a 20 per cent duty upon lumber in a 
law carrying an average of only 19 per cent was a revenue 
duty, how can a 11 per cent duty, the duty I ask for lumber, 
be an un-Democratic duty and a protective duty in a bill 
carrying 44 per cent? 

I can understand the reasoning of a Democrat or Repub- 
lican who opposes this duty upon the broad ground that 
lumber is a necessity, or raw material, and ought not to be 
taxed for that reason; but I can not understand the reason- 
ing of a Democrat who opposes this duty upon the ground 
that it is protective, as contradistinctive from a revenue 
duty, and therefore in conflict with the Democratic theory 
of the tariff. 

I repeat that I cannot resist the conviction that a Dem- 
ocrat who honestly takes that position is a free trader with- 
out knowing it. The logic of his position is that all rev- 
enues should be raised from articles not produced in this 
country, and that every duty upon an article produced in 
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this country is a protective duty, because you can not im- 
pose any duty upon a product produced here without to that 
extent protecting it against foreign competition. 

I know, Mr. President, it is said that lumber was on the 
free list in the Mills bill and in the Wilson bill. That is true; 
but it was not put on the free list in either one of those bills 
because 11 per cent was a protective duty, for both of those 
bills carried an average of over 30 per cent. It was put on 
the free list in those bills because at that time there was 
but very little competition between lumber in this country 
and Canada. We were still cutting our virgin forests, using 
only the first and second cuts and allowing the other three 
or four cuts to rot in the woods. 

It was a class and character of lumber that did not then, 
as it does not now, come in competition with the kind of 
lumber Canada then and now exports here, and there was 
therefore but little, if any, necessity for a duty upon lumber 
at that time. Today it is very different. In addition to our 
longleaf pine, the finest structural material ever grown, we 
are cutting our shortleaf and loblolly pines. We not only 
cut, as then, the two lower cuts, but the three upper cuts, 
cutting away the limbs and using the trunk almost to the 
very top. Asa result, a large part of the timber which we 
are now manufacturing in the South, as well as, I under- 
stand, on the Pacific Coast, is low-grade timber and comes 
directly in competition with the class of lumber with which 
Canada is now more or less flooding our markets. 

In the second place, Mr. President, lumber was put on 
the free list in those bills because the basic principle upon 
which they were framed was free raw materials; and an 
absurd—no; I will not say absurd, but a strange—idea 
seemed to prevail then and seems to obtain in some quar- 
ters now, that lumber is a raw material. Under the dom- 
inating influence of Mr. Cleveland, who was an Hastern man, 
imbued to a large extent with the Eastern idea of fostering 
foreign markets for our manufactures by giving our 
manufacturers free raw material, the Democratic party 
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temporarily adopted the Henry Clay theory of free raw 
materials, and it became the cardinal principle of these 
measures. Those bills, largely for that reason, not only 
placed lumber upon the free list, but hides and wool as well. 
And I might say, in this connection, as will be remembered, 
that Mr. Cleveland was dissatisfied with the Wilson bill be- 
cause coal was not likewise put upon the free list. 

It has been said in my State that the two great Senators 
who represented my State in this Chamber when the Mills 
and Wilson bills were framed stood for free lumber. If it 
be meant by that statement that they supported free lumber 
in those bills upon the idea that a 11 per cent duty upon lum- 
ber was not a revenue, and therefore not a Democratic duty, 
my answer is that that can not be true, because these bills 
carried an average ad valorem rate of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. President— 

Tue Presiprne Orricer. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. Stumons. Certainly. 

Mr. Hatz. Right in line with what the Senator is so well 
saying, does he not remember, as an actual fact, resulting 
from the provisions for free lumber in the Gorman-Wilson 
bill, that lumber from the Canadian Eastern Provinces— 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—flooded not only the 
ports and market places in New England, but extending 
south, into the ports of the Chesapeake and maybe lower 
than that, came in and took the place of the American prod- 
uct during the operation of that act? 

I remember specifically the statement of the master of 
a coaster, a lumber schooner from Maine, that in the 
wharves of Boston, Chelsea, and the other ports where lum- 
ber was imported, he waited until twenty-odd Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick schooners dumped their cargo. And 
the result—I do not know so well what it was in the South, 
but the Senator will remember that; he has been interested 
in this matter for years—with us was the complete prostra- 
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tion of the lumber industry for the benefit of the Canadian 
producer of that article. 

Mr. Simmons. In reply to the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, I wish to say that a small 
duty upon lumber, such as $1 or $2, has but little effect upon 
foreign importations when the business of the country is 
in a normal condition of prosperity. When the prices of 
lumber in this country rule high, as they did during the 
three or four years prior to the panic of 1907, a duty of that 
rate is but little, if any, impediment to importation. But 
when business conditions are such as now obtain, and the 
price of lumber rules low; when there is but little margin 
between the market price and cost of production, as now 
and as during the years to which the Senator has referred, 
beginning in 1893 and continuing until 1898, a duty of this 
amount would be effective in substantially checking foreign 
importations and protecting the domestic market against 
the disastrous effect of overproduction and congestion. 

Mr. President, the second argument in favor of removing 
or reducing this duty is that lumber is a necessary of life 
and that the price is too high. In other words, the demand 
for a reduction of this duty or a total repeal is in the in- 
terest of cheaper lumber for the consumer. 

Mr. President, that contention must, of course, be based 
upon the proposition that the price of lumber is too high, 
because the contention that the price of a product which is 
already reasonably low ought to be further reduced in the 
interest of anybody can not be sustained, certainly not 
under conditions such as we have in this country. 

Now, Mr. President, is the price of lumber unreasonably 
high in this country today or has it been so in recent years? 
I know it is said that great syndicates of rich men have 
bought up the stumpage of the country at nominal prices 
and are holding it at extortionate prices, and that lumber 
is controlled by a trust. I submit, Mr. President, that the 
evidence does not sustain either of these charges. Un- 
doubtedly there are some large holdings of timber, but the 
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great bulk of the timber lands in this country, not held by 
the Government, is today owned by farmers and small land- 
owners and by the owners of small mills. For every man 
owning immense areas of timber lands there are 500 owning 
timber in small tracts. A few thousand men may own 20 
per cent of the timber lands, but the other 40 per cent held 
in private ownership is owned largely by three or four 
million farmers and mill men. 

I do not myself sympathize with the argument that be- 
cause a few men of great foresight may have bought large 
holdings of timber when timber was abnormally low, and as 
a result have become very rich, therefore their investments 
should be treated differently from those of others. They 
should not be punished because they have made a good bar- 
gain, because they had the foresight to buy when stumpage 
was abnormally cheap and to hold until it advanced in 
value. 

The assault made upon the price of stumpage on the 
ground that it has advanced in recent years more rapidly 
than other property is not justified by the facts. The in- 
crease in price of stumpage has been more apparent than 
real. For a long time lumber sold for less than it was 
worth, because there was so much of it and because there 
was so little demand for it. The present price of stumpage 
compared with its price twelve or fifteen years ago may 
appear to be high, but as a matter of fact it is selling today 
for no more than it is worth. Stumpage is cheaper in this 
country than in any other country equally as developed as 
ours. It is not so cheap as in Canada, but that is because 
Canada is an undeveloped country with only about 6,000,000 
people, with forest resources almost half as great as ours; 
and there is, therefore, but a limited domestic demand for 
its lumber. But compared with any of the countries of 
Europe, stumpage here seems not only low, but almost 
ridiculously so. 

But, Mr. President, you can not legislate value out of the 
stumpage of these rich men without legislating it at the 
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same time out of the stumpage of these 3,000,000 farmers 
and small lumbermen who hold it, scattered from one end 
to the other of this great country of ours. And surely no 
Senator wants to do that. 

I deny that the manufacturer’s price of lumber is now 
or has at any time been unreasonably high in this country. 
I know that great fortunes have been made in buying tim- 
ber at a low value and holding it, but I deny that any great 
fortunes have been made in manufacturing lumber, and 
certainly none are being made now. I know there are some 
bureau statistics that tend to show that during the ten 
years preceding the panic the per cent of increase in the 
price of lumber was greater than that of other things. 

But that statement was issued during a political cam- 
paign just before election. It undertook to compare the in- 
creases in the cost of wages and living with certain other 
things, one of which was lumber, and worked it out, as these 
ante-election statistics generally do, in the interest of the 
dominant party. Senators will recall that these statements 
as to the comparative increases in the cost of labor and 
necessaries were so absurd and so thoroughly contradicted 
by the common experience of the employers of labor and of 
shop women, and of market women, that the country 
laughed the statistics to scorn. 

I do not deny that there had been up to the time of the 
panic a considerable increase in the price of lumber; but, 
thank God, there had been a considerable increase in the 
price of everything else—in the price of labor, in the price 
of all the products of the factory, the mines, and of the 
farm, as well as those of the forest. 

I assert that at no time in all our history would a bushel 
of corn or of wheat or a barrel of pork or a ton of hay pur- 
chase in the open markets of this country as many feet of 
lumber as.today. The same statement is true with respect 
to the relative value of these products during the five years 
preceding the panic. 

Since that time we have passed through great tribula- 
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tions in this country. The prices of farm products have 
stood it pretty well. Wheat is selling in Chicago today at 
over $1.25 a bushel, hogs over $7.50 a hundred, and corn is 
so high that even the negroes in my country can hardly 
afford any longer to eat corn bread. The lumberman has 
not fared quite so well as the western farmer and as many 
other manufacturers have. From the very day of that panic 
the bottom began to fall out of lumber, and today lumber is 
selling in this country at from 30 to 35 per cent less than it 
was selling for eighteen months ago. 

The manufacturers of lumber in my State and in the 
South generally—and I think that it is true of the country 
as a whole—are today selling lower grades of their lumber, 
that which they make out of the tops and defective parts of 
the log, wherever they can find a market, and they are glad 
if they can get the actual cost of production. 

Mr. SmirH or Maryztanp. Will the Senator of North 
Carolina pardon me? 

Mr. Stumons. Certainly... . 

Mr. Smiru or Maryuanpb. I will say to the Senator that 
of all the lumber manufactured in the South 80 per cent is 
of low grade— 

Mr. Srmmons. That is true. 

Mr. SmirH or Marytanp. Eighty per cent of all the 
lumber manufactured in the South is of low grade or box 
lumber; and I can say, further, that that lumber today, 80 
per cent of the entire product of the lumber manufactured 
in the South, is barely bringing cost. 

Mr. Stumons. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, that is true. 
Our manufacturers are making a little something upon the 
higher grade lumber, but it is a fact that 80 per cent of the 
total is low grade. Much of this low-grade stuff is actually 
being sold today in the zone of Canadian competition at less 
than it costs to lay it down there. 

The manufacturer must sell it for what he can get for 
it or stop his mill and incur all the losses and results which 
the suspension of a costly plant and equipment involves. 
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Where 80 per cent of the timber is low grade, he can not 
run his mill on high-grade material alone. And so he must 
make this low grade and sell it at a loss or stop. The truth 
is, Mr. President, if it were not for the little profit the 
lumberman makes on his high-grade lumber, there would 
be today a general instead of a partial suspension of the 
sawmills of the South. 

But it is said that lumber is controlled by a trust, and 
I think a great deal of the sentiment in this country in favor 
of free lumber, probably a good deal of the sentiment that 
stood behind that platform declaration with which the Sen- 
ator from Montana confronted me a little while ago, is the 
result of an impression in this country that lumber is con- 
trolled by a trust. It grew out of the newspaper agitation 
in connection with the alleged trust in wood pulp and print 
paper. Probably—I do not make the charge, but there are 
reasons to believe that—a number of rich timber specula- 
tors in this country have gone over into Canada and, taking 
advantage of the lower rates of stumpage over there, have 
laid in a big supply of cheap Canadian timber, and want 
free lumber in the interest of these foreign holdings. If 
they have organized a press bureau for this purpose, it is 
not the only time speculators have subsidized a part of the 
press to fire the country with a false sentiment in order to 
advance their selfish schemes. 

However that may be, Mr. President, an impression 
more or less general that lumber was controlled by a trust 
has had a great deal to do with the crusade against that in- 
dustry, for that is what it is—nothing more or less. Mr. 
President, there is no truth in the charge that lumber is - 
controlled by a trust. When that charge was first made to 
the Department of Justice, we had a trust buster in the 
White House eager for plaudits of the multitude, and who 
sought and found popularity in pursuing and prosecuting 
certain of the trusts. Under his inspiration, the Depart- 
ment of Justice dispatched its agents, inspectors, secret- 
service men, and spies in every direction throughout this 
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broad land to ferret out evidence to convict the great lum- 
ber trust. What was the result, Mr. President? <A pitiable 
failure. No sufficient evidence was found. Then, when the 
matter came up for investigation before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the other House, certain gentlemen 
outside of Congress, some of them very much interested it 
is alleged in timber holdings in Canada, for three months 
exerted themselves to the utmost limit to prove in the hear- 
ings before that committee that lumber was in a trust. 

Yet, Mr. President, anyone who will read that testimony 
—I am not going to bother the Senate with it—ean not re- 
sist the conclusion that a case in court never so dismally 
failed as did this attempt to convict the manufacturers of 
lumber of being ina trust. But, Mr. President, there is one 
fact in the situation which can not be wiped out, which 
proves conclusively that the lumber industry in this coun- 
try is not controlled by a trust. It is the fact that in thirty 
days after the panic came the price of lumber dropped from 
30 to 35 per cent from one end of the country to the 
others... 

I refer to the panic of 1907. I say that since that panic 
35 per cent has gone out of its value, measured by the 
market price in this country. 

Now, a trust that can not control prices any better than 
that is not trust at all. Has it been that way with iron and 
steel? 

Confessedly, iron and steel are controlled by a trust. 
What happened to the prices of iron and steel? While the 
prices of other things were dropping and falling, did they 
not remain as fixed as the Pyramids until, in recent months, 
as a matter of business policy, the Steel Trust decided to 
reduce them? So it has been with the other trust-controlled 
products. 

Mr. President, an appeal is made for cheaper lumber in 
the interest of cheaper homes for the farmer, the mechanic, 
and the laboring man. If lumber is too high, I would wel- 
come anything that would reduce it to a legitimate margin 
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of profit ; but when you come to reducing the prices of arti- 
cles by tariff legislation because they are necessaries, then 
I insist that you apply the same rule to every necessary of 
life the price of which is enhanced by your tariff. 

Lumber is a necessity in the sense that men have to have 
houses in which to live, and the people build houses chiefly 
of this material. But clothes are also necessities. The 
clothes of the people are made chiefly of cotton and of wool, 
and of course they have to have shoes made of leather. 
Each one of these articles, cotton, wool, leather, shoes, is 
taxed in this bill at a rate ranging from 15 per cent upon 
shoes up to about 60 per cent upon woolen and cotton goods. 

There is no law that requires a man to live in a house, 
but in every State of this Union there is a law that requires 
both men and women to wear clothes. If the duty upon 
lumber should be reduced because it is necessary for men 
to have houses to live in, then I contend that the duty upon 
clothes should for the same reason be reduced, because it is 
necessary and it is commanded that the people shall wear 
clothes. 

I want to ask our friends from the prairie and treeless 
States, where they raise chiefly grain and stock, where they 
have great ranches feeding thousands and millions of sheep, 
when they demand that the duty be taken off of lumber in 
order that its price may be reduced to them so that their 
people may have cheaper materials for building homes, if 
they are willing to apply the same rule to wool, so that the 
people of my section and the whole country may have 
cheaper clothes? 

Mr. President, there have been times when men got 
along without either houses or clothes. There are some 
countries in the world, they tell me, where both men and 
women do without houses or clothes. But there never has 
been a time in the history of the world when men could do 
without something to eat. 

The chief food product of the masses is corn, wheat, and 
meat. These articles are taxed by the present law and in 
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the proposed bill at an average of about 30 per cent. Are 
the Senators from the great corn- and wheat-growing and 
stock-raising prairie and treeless States of the West and 
Middle West, who are demanding that value be legislated 
out of the lumber of the South and the Pacifie Coast in the 
interest of cheaper houses for their people, willing that the 
duty shall be taken off of corn, wheat, and meat, that the 
people of the South and the whole country may have 
cheaper food? 

Mr. President, the South admittedly is the greatest lum- 
ber-producing section of this country. Forty-five per cent 
of all the lumber produced in this country is manufactured 
there. The South does not produce probably more than 
two-thirds of what it consumes in the way of corn, wheat, 
meat, and hay. Where does it get it? From the Western 
States. It gets it from the very section of country that is 
demanding that value be legislated out of our product so 
that they may buy it cheaper from Canada. We buy their 
wheat and corn and meat and hay by thousands of bushels, 
pounds, and tons every year. Are they willing to reduce the 
duty on these things that our people may get them cheaper, 
or do they demand that the principle that the necessaries of 
life should be cheapened to the people shall apply only to 
the necessaries which we produce and sell to them and not 
to those which they produce and sell to us?... 

Mr. President, the only additional reason under the sun 
that can be assigned for treating this product differently 
from the other products covered by the bill is that this pro- 
posed legislation is in the interest of forest conservation. 
There is no man who has greater sympathy than I have with 
the movement now on foot and far advanced in this country 
in favor of conserving all our natural resources, especially 
our timber supply. But I can not believe that the way to 
conserve our timber supply is to make our forests not worth 
conserving. 

If reducing the duty on lumber or putting it on the free 
list would tend to the conservation of our timber supply, I 
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would regard that as a strong argument in that behalf, but 
IT am convinced as a result of my studies that so far from its 
having that effect it would have just the contrary effect. 
If you want to conserve your timber the way to do it is to 
make it more valuable. The Government can do much in 
the direction of conservation, but in the end the greatest 
conservation work must be done by the individual owner, 
and his efforts both in growing and saving timber will in- 
crease in proportion as it becomes more profitable to grow 
and save it. 

When timber was cheap in the South, we cut it ruth- 
lessly. We cut down a fine $2 pine tree to get a hundred 
fence rails; to get new fields, we cut down forest worth 
twice as much as the land itself, and cleared away the tim- 
ber by burning it, and let our waste land out to grow up in 
pines. When they got up to merchantable size, supposing 
the land to be replenished in fertility for agriculture, we 
cleared them away by cutting them down and burning them. 

Every summer we would set fire to the woods and burn 
away millions of dollars’ worth of magnificent timber so as 
to afford a little better grazing for a few scrubby cattle. 
We cut it for firewood; we cut it for rails; we regarded it 
of no value and destroyed it as a thing not worth preserv- 
ing. 

Now, Mr. President, that our timber has become val- 
uable, that every tree—pine, oak, hickory, or what not— 
standing in the forests represents so many dollars, every 
man in the South, no matter what his grade of intelligence, 
guards and protects that tree just to the same extent he 
would guard any other valuable property. We have as 
much litigation in my part of the country today with mill 
men because of violations of the contract in cutting timber 
so as to injure and not sufficiently protect the young and 
growing timber as we do about any other question. 

There is not a State, I think, in the South today that 
has not passed laws looking toward the conservation of its 
forests, looking toward their protection from fires, looking 
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toward the punishment of trespassers, looking toward the 
introduction of better and more intelligent cultural meth- 
ods. It has come about as the result of the increased value 
of timber. And now the strange proposition is presented 
to us that in order to conserve the forests we have to make 
lumber less valuable and invite foreign countries to come 
in here and help us supply the demand. 

Mr. President, would our timber supply be conserved 
by inviting Canada to assist us in supplying our present 
great demand for lumber? I think every man familiar with 
the lumber situation in this country will answer that ques- 
tion in the negative. 

The zone of competition between the lumber of the South 
and that of Canada is largely the territory lying south of 
the [Great] Lakes, with New York on the east, the Ohio on 
the south, and the Mississippi on the west. The bulk of the 
lumber sold in that section by the South, and practically 
all of that sold by Canada, is low-grade lumber. Fully 80 
per cent of all the lumber now manufactured in the South 
is low-grade lumber, and 60 per cent of this is sold in this 
zone of competition, not over 10 to 12 per cent being used 
at home, so to speak. 

Practically the whole of the lumber imported into this 
country from Canada is of the same grade—Canada sells 
her high-grade lumber to England. This is shown by the 
fact that the price of the lumber sold here by Canada ranges 
from $11 to $20 per thousand feet; $20, I believe, being the 
highest price, the average ranging around $17. Canada 
sells her high-grade lumber to England at something over 
$28, making a difference between the price of the lumber 
she sells us and the mother country between $11 and $12. 

Now, if the great lumber-consuming markets of this sec- 
tion are turned over to Canada where will the South find a 
market for its low-grade lumber? If it can not find a 
market, what will it do with that class of lumber? Is it not 
obvious that the lumbermen of the South will have to do 
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with it exactly what they did years ago—that is, cut only 
the best part of the tree and leave the balance in the woods. 

Mr. President, there are great lumber plants in the 
South; millions of dollars are invested in them. We can 
not afford to let these mills remain idle; they must be op- 
erated. If we can not find a market for the lumber made 
from the upper cuts of the tree, then we must supply these 
mills with the lower cuts, and that means, of course, that we 
will have to cut twice as many trees in order to secure the 
necessary amount of timber to keep the mills going as we 
would have to cut if we should use the whole tree. 

If this should happen—and this would inevitably happen 
if the South were to lose these markets for its low-grade 
lumber or if the price of lumber in these markets were to 
fall below the cost of production, and for that reason our 
lumbermen should be compelled to stop manufacturing 
these low-grade cuts—for every thousand feet of lumber 
contributed by Canada toward supplying our national de- 
mand for lumber there would be a waste of 10,000 feet of 
our own, which would otherwise be utilized. The result 
would be forest destruction and waste instead of forest 
conservation. 

Mr. President, the most important question in connec- 
tion with this branch of the subject is, What will be the 
effect upon the price of lumber to the consumer if the duty 
is removed or reduced? Will he get cheaper lumber with 
which to build his home? Will the appeals which have been 
made in behalf of cheaper school houses, cheaper churches, 
cheaper cabins, and cheaper homes be met and answered? 

There are two facts which the evidence before the Ways 
and Means Committee put beyond dispute. 

First. The competition between Canadian and Amer- 
ican lumber is confined, as I have before endeavored to 
show, to the lower grades of lumber—what is known to the 
trade as Nos. 3 and 4, made mostly out of the upper cuts of 
the tree. 

Second. That this competition is confined within cer- 
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tain territorial limits, as I have before stated, chiefly along 
the coast of the Lakes. 

I do not think it can be, or is, seriously contended that 
the reduction or removal of this duty will affect the price of 
lumber in this country in the immediate localities where it 
is produced unless as the result of overproduction and con- 
sequent congestion caused by the delimitation of our mar- 
kets; and no one, I take it, will contend that cheapening this 
or any other product by congestion is a desirable thing. 

I have here a speech delivered in another body by a dis- 
tinguished North Carolinian, strenuously advocating free 
lumber. In this speech he expresses the confident opinion 
that putting lumber on the free list will not cheapen lumber 
at all in the South. He contends that its only effect will 
be to cheapen lumber in certain sections of the Middle 
West. ... 

Mr. President, I think it is undoubtedly true . . . that 
putting lumber on the free list will not reduce to the extent 
of a penny the price of lumber to the consumer in North 
Carolina or the South. In all that vast region designated 
as the ‘‘South,’’ inhabited by nearly 30,000,000 of people, 
this legislation will afford no relief to the consumer of lum- 
ber; lumber for the school houses, for the churches, and the 
cabin and cottage will cost the same in North Carolina and 
in the South whether the duty on lumber is reduced or not. 
It may cripple this great industry of that section by turning 
over their best markets to their Canadian competitors, and 
it may check the growth and prosperity of many hundreds 
of cities and towns and small communities, but the con- 
sumer of lumber, whether rich or poor, in this section will 
not get his lumber any cheaper. 

I think, Mr. President, it may be accepted as an ad- 
mitted fact—admitted by both sides to this controversy— 
that the reduction or removal of the duty upon lumber will 
not affect the price of lumber to the consumer of lumber in 
any part of this country, except possibly in the Prairie 
States lying within the area south of the Lakes and which 
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may be designated as the ‘‘Middle West.’’ It is contended 
that they will get lumber at a cheaper price if Canada is 
permitted unrestricted access to their markets. 

Now, as to the question raised by the Senator from 
Washington as to the effect of this reduction of duty upon 
the industry in his section and in my section, I think the 
owners of the 28,000 sawmills scattered broadcast over the 
South and the Pacific Coast know better about that than I 
do. I have met many of them from the Pacific Coast as well 
as the South. They are all intelligent men; they under- 
stand their business. Not one of them has spoken to me 
upon the subject of this legislation except with apprehen- 
sion. There are more than 1,400 of these mills located in 
my State, and they are owned by among the best and most 
intelligent business men of my State. I have had some sort 
of communication, by letter or wire, with nearly all of them 
since this agitation began, and I want to state that not a 
lumberman from my State has written or wired or spoken 
to me upon this subject who did not express grave appre- 
hension as to the effect of this legislation upon his industry. 
Not only the lumbermen but many bankers and merchants 
of the lumber section of my State and the South have writ- 
ten me, and not a single one of them has written asking me 
to vote for the removal or reduction of this duty; neither 
has any farmer or consumer of lumber, as far as I now 
recall, in that section asked me to vote for it. 

Now, Mr. President, let me get to the last question I 
wish to discuss in connection with this branch of the subject 
under consideration, and that is, Is it true that the con- 
sumers of lumber in the Middle West will get lumber 
cheaper as the result of the removal or reduction of the 
duty on lumber? Now, as I stated before, Canada is only 
selling us her low-grade stuff; she has a use and demand at 
home and in the mother country for all of her high-grade 
lumber. The kind of lumber she is now selling us, and the 
kind of lumber she will sell us after this bill is passed, is 
not the kind used in building houses for homes. No prudent 
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farmer or mechanic or laborer will build a house out of this 
class of lumber. It decays rapidly and is, for that reason, 
unsuited for that purpose. 

Some of it is used for sheeting—‘‘double weatherboard- 
ing,’’ as we call it—between the laths and the outer weather- 
boarding, and that is used mainly by the rich, by people 
who live in cities, generally. The home builder does not 
use it—at least, only to a limited extent. The bulk of the 
lumber now supplied us, and which will be supplied us, by 
Canada is not used in building houses and barns and sta- 
bles, but it is used for manufacturing boxes, erates, and that 
sort of stuff. ... 

Mr. President, there is only one other matter in connec- 
tion with the lumber schedules that I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, and that is the final question of 
what will be the effect of the removal or reduction of the 
duty as proposed in this bill upon the industry itself and 
the communities in which it is located and the interests with 
which it is affiliated. ... 

The question is not, in my judgment, a question of in- 
creased or decreased cost. I do not believe, as I have tried 
to show, that the price of lumber will be materially affected, 
certainly not except in a comparatively small area. It is not 
a question of price, but of market. The question is whether 
the American producer shall have the zone of his market 
within his own country enlarged or decreased; whether he 
shall hold the markets he now has or surrender a part of 
them to the Canadian producer. That in turn is largely a 
question of transportation. 

There are three great timber supplies from which the 
people of the United States draw their lumber. One of 
them is located in the South. One of them is located on the 
Pacific Coast. The other is in Canada. There is a limited 
supply in Minnesota and Michigan and around the Lakes, 
but these are the three great sources from which the people 
of the United States draw their lumber supply. 

It may be said in a very real sense that each one of these 
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timber regions has what I may designate as its ‘‘natural 
market zone,’’ and then along the lines which separate 
these zones there will be a neutral zone in which competi- 
tion will be very sharp and very acute, and is very sharp 
and very acute. 

Mr. President, I maintain that anything which gives the 
lumbermen of one of these sections a material advantage in 
the cost of production or transportation of his lumber over 
his competitor in the other two sections, gives him not only 
an advantage in his own zone, but enables him to that extent 
to extend his natural zone into the zone of his competitor 
just to the extent that that advantage, whatever it is, 
whether it is $1 or $2 or $3, will pay the transportation 
rates upon a thousand feet of lumber. 

The Canadian producer of lumber has... three ad- 
vantages. The first of these is in cheaper labor. I do not 
contend that the difference in labor cost between the Geor- 
gian Bay section, which I say competes with our Southern 
lumber, and the labor cost on this side is very great. I do 
not think it is anything like so great as it is between the 
American Pacific Coast and British Columbia; probably not 
one-fifth so great as that is. But still it is a difference in 
labor costs that materially affects the question of competi- 
tion. 

I am not disposed, Mr. President, to weary the Senate 
or take up its time in trying to establish that proposition by 
the evidence in the hearing, though it is conclusive. I do 
not think I ought to have to make an argument to the Sen- 
ate to show that the labor cost of making a thousand feet of 
lumber is less in Canada than it is in the United States. 
Certainly I ought not to be required to make an argument 
to any Republican. They ought all to admit that. If that 
is not true, what becomes of the arguments, the fervent, 
eloquent orations that we hear in this Chamber when a 
tariff is under discussion, and upon the hustings during the 
campaign, about the cheaper cost of the necessaries of life 
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in other countries, and about the lower standards of wages 
and living in other countries? 

If it be true that in Canada the necessaries of life are 
just as high as they are here, if it be true that in Canada 
wages are just as high as they are here, and the standard 
of living just as high as it is here, then the proud Republi- 
can boast that the wage standard and the standard of living 
is higher here than anywhere else in the world is a fiction 
and a pretense. If the standard of wage in the lumber 
camps and sawmills of Canada is as high as here, and the 
wage rates as high in this industry there as here, then I as- 
sume that the standard of wage in the other industries of 
Canada, whether in factory or on farm, is also as high as 
here; and if that be true, pray tell me why it is necessary, 
from a Republican standpoint, from your standpoint, for us 
to protect anything that is produced in Canada and im- 
ported to this country? ... 

A Canadian manufacturer of lumber buys and cuts his 
timber just as he needs it. He is not at any loss of interest; 
he does not have to pay any taxes; he takes none of the risks 
of storms or of fire. In this country we all very well know 
that no prudent man will invest the large sums that are 
necessary to establish these great lumber plants. No pru- 
dent business man, I say, would make an investment of that 
sort without being secure in his supply of timber to meet 
the demand of supplying his mill for many, many years in 
the future; and in order to do that it is necessary for him 
to invest large sums of money, in addition to the cost of his 
plant, in the purchase of timber, not to be used today nor 
tomorrow, not this year, nor next year, and probably a 
part of it not to be used in a quarter of a century. This 
necessarily entails a loss in interest, there is also a very 
heavy loss in taxes, and there is a loss in the way of fire and 
storm risk, and all that sort of thing. 

But, as I said a little while ago, I think the chief differ- 
ence consists largely in the difference in the cost of trans- 
portation. We can not get the lumber from my section of 
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the country delivered at any of the points in this zone of 
competition at less than from $4 to $8 a thousand. Yet the 
Canadian, by reason of his cheap water transportation, can 
get his lumber to any of the 12 great distributing and con- 
suming cities along the Lakes for an average of not over $2, 
making a difference in the cost of transportation in this 
competition in favor of the Canadian of at least $2 and $6. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that in this competition be- 
tween the Canadian and the Southern lumberman there is a 
difference in all of these things—labor, stumpage, transpor- 
tation—of between $2 and $6. 

Now, what has the American to offset these disadvan- 
tages? What has the Southern manufacturer of lumber to 
offset this manifest disadvantage? Nothing, except this $2 
import duty. That does not serve him any very good pur- 
pose when lumber is very high, because the Canadian pays 
it and brings in his lumber, and he does not feel it. But 
when the price of lumber is low it tends to equalize condi- 
tions. It is the only offset, at least, that the Southern lum- 
berman has to the natural and artificial advantages which 
Canada has over him. 

Now, what will be the effect if you remove that duty? 
Remove that duty and the effect will be that the Canadian 
will take the amount that is thus remitted to him and do one 
of three things with it. He will either put it in his pocket 
in the way of dividends or he will use it for the purpose of 
extending his markets in this country just as far into the 
natural market zone of his competitor in the South and on 
the Pacific Coast as that remitted money, $2, will pay the 
transportation upon a thousand feet of lumber. 

Of course, if the Canadian takes a selfish view of it, he 
will either put the money in his pocket and pay it out in 
dividends to his stockholders, if it is a corporation, or he 
will use it to extend his markets. In either case, the Amer- 
ican consumers will not get cheaper lumber. In either case, 
the poor farmer and the laboring man and the mechanic in 
the Middle West will get none of the benefits of cheap lum- 
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ber that have been promised them by those who advocate 
the removal of the duty upon lumber. 

If, however, the Canadian takes a philanthropic view of 
it and gives the American consumer the advantage of a 
lower price of lumber, what will be the effect? The effect 
will be that while our friends in the Middle West will get 
their lumber a little cheaper their Southern customer will 
have his market restricted. His purchasing power will be 
restricted, and the best customer that the West has for its 
supplies of wheat and corn and hay and meat will be 
paralyzed. ... 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate any 
longer. I regret very much that my remarks have been 
broken into in the manner in which they have. I have 
spoken in behalf of a great industry in my section, the 
largest industry in my State. More towns and cities, more 
communities, more people are dependent upon this industry 
in that State than upon any other industry. 

I have never known those people to be quite as much 
interested in any public question as they are in the fate of 
this particular item in the bill. If I should say I have had 
letters and telegrams by the hundreds from the people of 
my State protesting against putting lumber upon the free 
list, I would not misstate the fact. I have had no letter to 
the contrary. 

It is said that the farmers are demanding cheaper lum- 
ber and expecting to get it. I have had not a single letter, 
so far as I now recall, from a farmer of my State asking 
me to vote to have this duty removed or reduced. All I ask 
for the industry is fair treatment. All I ask is that it shall 
not be discriminated against. 

You say I am asking for protection while professing not 
to be a protectionist. I say here to the Senate, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I am opposed to a protective tariff. It is a bad 
thing. I am opposed to free trade. That is a bad thing. 
But I regard a mixture of free trade and protection as in- 
finitely worse than either. If you are going to frame your 
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bill on protection lines, apply that principle honestly and 
fairly to all sections, and do not come and tell represent- 
atives of a section that advocates a revenue tariff that their 
industry is not entitled to go in this bill upon the same 
principle that any other industry is entitled to go into it; 
that as to their industries you will make the bill a free-trade 
measure. 

If we were framing here a Democratic measure, I should 
insist that the principle of a tariff for revenue should apply 
to that bill from the top to the bottom of it. You are fram- 
ing a bill based professedly upon the principle of protec- 
tion. Inequality is a vice inherent in the protective system. 
If you mix that principle with free trade; if you frame one- 
third of that bill upon the protection principle and one-third 
upon the principle of free trade and one-third upon a dif- 
ferent principle, then you will have a mixture that will 
bring about greater inequalities than a protective-tariff 
system, without any of the compensating benefits which a 
protective system carries. 

All I demand, Mr. President, for this industry, is that 
it shall have fair treatment. I have no right to expect that 
you will frame your bill upon different principles than 
those declared in your platform, but I have a right to de- 
mand that you do not discriminate against the industries 
of my section or any section of the country... . 


IT 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY? 


July 10, 1911. 


Mr. Preswent, before I begin the analysis which I shall 
attempt to make of this treaty agreement, so called, I want 
1 Congressional Record, 62 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2753-2766. 
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briefly to outline my contentions with reference to it; and 
that I may be specific in my statements I will read the 
propositions which I shall attempt to establish. 

First. I shall contend that while this bill puts farm 
products from Canada on the free list it, in effect, increases 
the protection on the manufactures of those products. 

Second. That the tariff duties retained on manufac- 
tures, other than manufactures of farm products from Can- 
ada, are more protective as against the Canadian importer 
than the duties levied by the Payne-Aldrich bill upon those 
commodities are as against Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, our real competitors in these com- 
modities. 

Third. I shall contend that by this arrangement the 
price of many of the staple products of the farm will be 
reduced, and the benefit of this reduction will inure to the 
trust manufacturers of these products, while the consumers, 
in whose benefit we are presumed to be revising the tariff, 
will receive no part of the benefit of the reduction made on 
either farm or manufactured products. 

Fourth. I shall contend that the effect of this treaty, so 
far as it is to be regarded as an attempt at revision of the 
tariff, is a revision against the farmer and the landowner 
in the interest of the newspapers, the railroads, the packers, 
the millers, the brewers, and a few other trusts and tariff- 
protected manufacturers, while the general consumer will 
receive no benefit by way of lessened cost of the necessaries 
of life. 

Fifth. I shall contend that while the farmer and the 
landowner pay the price of the concessions made both by 
us and by Canada in this bill, it contains no provision for 
compensating him in whole or in part for the losses he 
sustains. 

Sixth. I shall contend that the bill should be amended, 
as proposed in the amendments I have introduced, by put- 
ting meats and flour of different kinds on the free list, so 
that the consumer may get the benefit of reductions in 
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prices of farm products; and that, as the farmer will pay 
the price of the concessions made by both countries, he 
should be compensated, as far as may be, by putting the 
things he buys upon the free list, as provided in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bailey]. 

Whether these contentions and these conclusions are 
correct or not will depend upon the facts. 

I shall therefore address myself to a discussion of the 
facts relating to the changes which this treaty makes in our 
present tariff. 

Will putting the staple farm products on the free list 
reduce the price of those products? 

In discussing this question I shall direct my attention 
chiefly to the effect of these reductions upon wheat, barley, 
and live stock, not only because they are the products out 
of which the people’s foodstuffs are made, but because they 
are the products most discriminated against in this agree- 
ment and which have been most discussed in this debate. 

And first, Mr. President, I will direct my attention to 
wheat. 

It is claimed by the advocates of this treaty, especially 
by the President, that putting wheat from Canada on the 
free list will not affect the domestic price of wheat in this 
country . . . [because] the domestic price is fixed by the 
world’s demand—that is, the Liverpool price. 

Do the facts sustain the contention of the advocates of 
this bill and the President? 

It is true we still export some wheat, but very little, and 
the quantity is rapidly diminishing year by year. In 1910 
Wwe made an enormous wheat crop—725,000,000 bushels— 
but exported in that year only about 46,000,000 bushels, and 
during the first months of this year, practically the whole 
year for this purpose, our exports of wheat amounted to 
only 22,000,000 bushels. To be exact, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit tables taken from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

These reports show that while in 1908 we exported 
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100,000,000 bushels of wheat, during 10 months of the year 
ending June, 1911, we exported only about 22,000,000 
bushels, or about one-fifth of what we exported two years 
ago. They also show that our exports of flour have fallen 
off. While in 1908 we exported 13,000,000 barrels, in 1910 
we exported only a little over 8,000,000 barrels. 

But more important than these facts, as affecting the 
question under consideration, is the fact that practically all 
of our exports of wheat for the last few years have been 
of the lower grades of wheat, most of it known as macaroni 
wheat. This grade of wheat, I concede, is on an export 
basis, but the amount exported in 1910 was only about one- 
twentieth of our total production, while the amount ex- 
ported this year will hardly exceed one twenty-fifth of our 
production. 

We consume at home practically all of our high-grade 
wheat, known as No. 1 northern and southern red. It is 
needed to supply the domestic demand, and as this consti- 
tutes more than nineteen-twentieths of all the wheat we 
produce, the domestic price is but little affected by the ex- 
port price. 

In this statement, Mr. President, I am supported by the 
yearly reports of the Agricultural Department and by the 
testimony of practically all of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Finance Committee to give testimony upon this 
subject. 

I have here a table—I have taken it from statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture—showing that the average price of wheat in 
this country in 1910 was $1.14 a bushel. This table gives 
the price of wheat in this country, month by month, for the 
year 1910, and then estimates what the average of that price 
is, and the average is found to be $1.14. This table also 
gives the average price of wheat during that year in Liver- 
pool, month by month; and the average price in Liverpool, 
according to this table, is identically the same as the aver- 
age price in this country—$1.14. The export price, of 
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course, is the Liverpool price less the cost of transportation 
from the domestic port to Liverpool. 

The cost of transportation of wheat from Duluth, which 
has been the export point for the great wheat-producing 
section of this country, for the year 1910 and in recent 
years, has averaged, including insurance and so on, about 
15 cents a bushel. Therefore, Mr. President, if the domes- 
tic price of wheat in this country were upon an export basis 
or had been upon an export basis last year, that price would 
have been 99 cents a bushel. So it is shown conclusively by 
these statistics that the average domestic price of wheat in 
this country for 1910 was 15 cents higher than the export 
price... . 

To further illustrate, Mr. President, let me take the con- 
dition of the wheat market in my State. It may not be 
known that we produce 7,000,000 bushels of wheat in North 
Carolina. It is a high-grade wheat. It may not be quite 
equal in quality to No. 1 northern, but if at all it is only a 
fraction below it. I have taken the pains to ascertain from 
the Agricultural Department what wheat in my State sold 
for on the farm (they could not furnish me the price at the 
mill), month by month, in the year 1910. 

In response to my inquiry the statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised me that the average farm value 
of wheat in North Carolina for the year 1910 was by months 
as follows: 
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The average of these monthly prices is, for the year, 121 
cents per bushel. 

The actual cost of transporting a bushel of wheat from 
Greensboro to Liverpool is about 17 cents, as shown by doc- 
uments I have in my possession. But let us put it at the 
same as from Duluth—15 cents. If the price of wheat in 
North Carolina had been on the export basis in 1910, it 
would have averaged in that year in North Carolina 15 
cents less than the Liverpool price. 

The average price of wheat in Liverpool during 1910 
was $1.14, so that if the price of wheat in North Carolina 
had been on an export basis, it would have sold for 99 cents 
a bushel, whereas, as a matter of fact, it sold for $1.21 a 
bushel, or 22 cents per bushel above the export price. 

Mr. President, while the domestic price of high-grade 
wheat, the kind we consume in this country, ranges from 
year to year from 10 to 15 cents above the export price, the 
price of wheat in Canada is and has long been upon an ex- 
port basis; and hence the domestic price of Canadian wheat 
is necessarily from 10 to 15 cents a bushel lower than ours. 

I have a table sustaining this statement with regard to 
the domestic price of wheat in Canada. This table, which 
is the market report of the price of wheat in Winnipeg for 
each week in the year 1910, shows that the average price of 
wheat at Winnipeg for that year was about $1 a bushel. 

It will be seen from this statement that the average do- 
mestic price of wheat in Canada in 1910 was 14 cents below 
the average domestic price in this country. 

This table is so long that I do not reproduce it. It is in 
conformity with the testimony of the witnesses. 

In further support of my contention in this regard, I 
wish to read to the Senate extracts from the testimony be- 
fore the Finance Committee of Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. 
Lyon, gentlemen who showed great familiarity with this 
subject. I am laying stress upon these facts because the 
President in all of his speeches of recent date has recog- 
nized the importance of convincing the farmer that the price 
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of his wheat was upon the Liverpool or export basis, and 
therefore the reduction contained in this bill of the duty on 
wheat could not possibly affect the price of his product. If 
the President’s premises were correct, his conclusion was 
correct, and therefore, Mr. President, I am taking the time 
of the Senate in trying to demonstrate, as I think I shall do 
and have already in part done, the inaccuracy of his prem- 
ises and of those of other advocates of this bill who have 
followed that same line of argument. I shall read first from 
Mr. Wilkinson’s testimony. It is very short: 


Mr. WitKinson. The Winnipeg wheat goes over to Europe, to 
Liverpool, which has been the chief market. 

I make the statement that the wheat of Canada, the value of the 
wheat of Canada at Port Arthur, has been based on what it would 
bring on the British market in Liverpool. I make this further 
statement, that the Duluth market has averaged from 5 to 15 cents 
per bushel during that five years more for our No. 1 northern 
wheat in Duluth than the Canadian No. 1 northern has brought at 
Port Arthur. 


Port Arthur is the exporting point of Canada. Duluth 
is the exporting point of the United States. They are sep- 
arated only by Lake Superior, and, according to the testi- 
mony of this witness, coming from that section of the coun- 
try, claiming to be, and shown by his testimony to be, fa- 
miliar with wheat conditions and prices in that country, the 
Port Arthur price of wheat—that is, the Canadian price— 
was, and has been for the last five years, from 5 to 15 cents 
a bushel less than the price of wheat at Duluth, the Amer- 
ican export point, just on the other side of the lake. 

Continuing, Mr. Wilkinson said: 

. . . The better grade of wheat has to bring the lower price at 
the other side of the line, because their market is the export market 
of Great Britain; our wheat not being quite as good, being worth 
less intrinsically, from 3 to 4 cents per bushel, will sell from 5 to 15 
cents more per bushel on this side of the line at practically the same 
market points, with practically the same facilities to get it to the 
markets of the country as the other, because we have built up that 
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home market for our products. That is the reason our wheat, our 
northwestern wheat, is worth to us more money than it is in Liver- 
pool. 


Mr. Lyon, another intelligent witness, said: 


For more than five years past the price of northern wheat at 
Minneapolis has averaged from 5 to 15 cents per bushel more than 
at Winnipeg. The price at Winnipeg, as you all know, is based 
upon delivery at Fort William port. From July 10, 1909, to Jan- 
uary 28, 1911, the price of northern wheat at Minneapolis averaged 
101% cents per bushel more than at Winnipeg. The expense of ship- 
ment from Minneapolis to Duluth is approximately 14% cents per 
bushel, thus making a difference of about 12 cents per bushel be- 
tween the prices at Duluth and Fort William, on opposite sides of 
the international line at the head of Lake Superior, and with equal 
freights to Liverpool. Can anything show more clearly that the 
price of our wheat is not determined by the Liverpool market, as 
has been repeatedly stated by the President ? 


There were scores of other witnesses whose testimony 
sustained the statements of these two whom I have quoted; 
but, of course, I will not quote from all of them. 

Mr. President, do we know better than the wheat 
farmers and the stock raisers what will be the effect of 
these duties upon their products? That the wheat farmers 
and the stock raisers of this country believe that putting 
their products on the free list will reduce the price is not to 
be disputed. Any man who heard, as I did, their testimony 
before the committee could have no doubt of it. No man 
who has read that evidence can have a doubt about it if he 
believes what these farmers from 20 States said. They 
came here, Mr. President, when this treaty was before us 
during the last session of Congress. They came back again 
during this session. They came not in dozens or in scores, 
they came in hundreds from, I think, twenty-odd States, 
some of them more than a thousand miles distant from the 
Capital, and a more determined, earnest, honest set of men 
and witnesses I have never seen offered to support any 
cause. 

I heard them both times. If there was any fact or cir- 
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cumstance which could impeach the integrity of the testi- 
mony which they delivered, I did not hear it. I know of no 
reason why the scores and hundreds of farmers who ap- 
peared before the committee, speaking with knowledge of 
the actual facts with reference to the price of wheat here 
and in Canada, and its known effect to them upon their 
prices, are not to be believed. I say I heard them both 
times, and I am ready to confess here that my former views 
with regard to this matter were materially changed as the 
result of that testimony; and I can not believe that any 
Senator here who heard that testimony rose from those 
hearings with any reasonable doubt in his mind that the 
effect of putting wheat upon the free list will be to reduce 
the price of wheat in this country to the Canadian level, 
which is from 10 to 15 cents below the American level. 

It is said, Mr. President, that these farmers were de- 
manding protection for their products. They were not. 
They were simply demanding equal treatment for their 
products under whatever tariff legislation Congress might 
enact. They were simply demanding that their industry 
should not be singled out; that they should be treated with 
reference to the tariff as other industries were treated. 
They were demanding that, if their products were put upon 
a free-trade basis, the things which they had to buy in mak- 
ing that wheat, in raising those cattle, in conducting their 
farming operations, should also be put upon a free trade 
basis... . 

These facts established beyond controversy that on ac- 
count of the limited demand of the local market the price of 
Canadian wheat of all kinds is on the export basis, and by 
reason of the local demand, taking practically the whole of 
our production of high-grade wheat, the domestic price here 
is from 8 to 17 cents in excess of the export price. The fact 
stands for itself. No amount of theory or sophistry can 
overthrow it or refute it. You can not argue it away. 

Why is Canadian high-grade wheat on an export basis 
while the high-grade wheat of this country is not? The 
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answer is found largely in the fact that while Canada has 
a population of only about 8,000,000 people it produces 
more wheat for export than we do. It is found in the fur- 
ther fact that while the American wheat producer has 92,- 
000,000 local customers for his wheat, the Canadian wheat 
producer has only 8,000,000 local consumers of his wheat. 

Mr. President, remove the duty on wheat from Canada 
and let Canadian wheat come into this country, and I think 
there can be no question about the fact that at once the 
price of wheat in this country will drop to the level of the 
price of wheat in Canada, which is, as I have shown, from 
5 to 15 cents lower. 

The difference is more marked between the prices of 
barley in this country and in Canada than in the case of 
wheat. Barley has for a long while sold in this country for 
very much more than it sells for in Canada, running from 
25 to 30 cents a bushel more. We do not export barley. 
Nobody claims that. To say that the duties on barley in 
this country are not operative is to disregard all the facts 
with reference to the price of barley here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Bryan, for years recognized as the leader of the 
Democratic Party, knew the effect of taking the duty off of 
barley when he was in the House at the time the Wilson 
bill was adopted. He came from a barley-producing State, 
and when the bill as reported to the House provided for a 
reduction of duty on that product to 20 per cent, he and a 
few other Democrats from the barley-producing States 
joined with the Republicans and raised the duty in the bill 
as reported from 20 per cent, to 25 per cent and on barley 
malt to 35 per cent. ... 

The argument I am making is the argument the farmers 
made when they came before the committee, that the things 
they sell should not be put upon the free list while the things 
they buy remain on the protected list—that the products of 
the farm and of the soil should not be put on the free-trade 
basis while the products of the factory remain on the pro- 
tected basis, as is provided in this bill. 
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That is my contention. I am not defending the duties 
placed upon farm products by the Payne-Aldrich bill or 
any other bill. I am like the Senator from Missouri—in 
favor of a revenue tariff. Nevertheless, I am opposed to 
removing all duties on farm products, while in practical 
effect increasing the protection on the manufacturers of 
those products, as this bill in some instances does, as I can 
and shall demonstrate. The Senator claims that the duties 
on farm products, which I am insisting shall not be entirely 
removed unless the duties on those things the farmer buys 
are also removed, are protective duties, and that in taking 
this position I am advocating those duties. 

Now, I wish to ask the Senator, who is supporting this 
bill which retains an average duty of about 20 per cent on 
all manufactured products included in its provisions— 
duties highly protective, almost prohibitive, as against Can- 
ada—does the Senator, in giving his support to this bill, 
wish to be understood as standing for these highly protec- 
tive duties? Does he wish to be understood as standing for 
the increases in protection which this bill gives the packers, 
the millers, and the brewers? 

Mr. Srone. It is lowered. 

Mr. Stumons. It is nominally lowered, but by reason of 
the fact that the raw materials of these manufacturers and 
trusts are put upon the free list, the amount of protection 
that remains is higher and greater by something over 100 
per cent than the amount in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. Stone. That is purely speculative. 

Mr. Reep. I do not intend to get away from the question 
I was asking the Senator or to let the Senator get away 
from it if I can help it. The Senator has stated that the 
price of barley is very much— 

Mr. Stumons. I will answer the Senator, if that is what 
he wishes me to do. I am not advocating the present duty 
on barley. I think that duty too high. I would favor its re- 
duction to a revenue basis. But that is not the question. 
The question I am discussing is whether these duties on 
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farm products are operative in present conditions and 
whether they should be entirely removed while protective 
duties are retained upon the manufactured products with 
which this bill deals. I am contending against the whole- | 
sale removal of the duties on farm products while the duties © 
on the finished products are retained; and I am denying the ~ 
proposition of the advocates of this measure that the re-— 
moval of the duty on farm products will not affect the price — 
of farm products in this country. In taking this position, I — 
am not advocating these duties any more than the sup- 
porters of this bill are advocating the protective duties it — 
retains on manufactures. 

Mr. Resp. Mr. President— 

THE Vicr-Presment. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Simmons. Certainly. : 

Mr. Reepv. The Senator stated that the tariff on barley - 
was about 30 per cent— 

Mr. Barry. Thirty cents a bushel. 

Mr. Stmmons. I did not say that. I said 30 cents a 
bushel in the present law. 

Mr. Rerp. The Senator says we can not, in this country, — 
raise enough to supply our people. He then says that he is ~ 
in favor of a tariff for revenue. I want to ask him if this 
tariff of 30 cents a bushel has not been practically pro- 
hibitive, and if it is not a protective tariff rather than a 
revenue tariff? 

Mr. Stmmons. There will be no controversy between the — 
Senator and myself about the tariff on this particular item. - 
I voted against the increase made in the duty on barley by 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. I am not justifying it any more. 
than I suppose the Senator means, by voting for this bill, 
to justify the still higher duties it retains on barley anil | 
the manufactured article. 

Mr. Reep. The Senator has said that his opposition to | 
this bill arises from the fact that we are taking the tariff off 
for the farmer and giving him no compensation. 
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Mr. Stumons. The argument I am now making—and 
the Senator must not confuse the proposition I am now dis- 
cussing with some other proposition—is to show, as I have 
several times distinctly stated, that the President and the 
advocates of this bill are not correct when they assert that 
the duties on farm products, which it is proposed to repeal, 
are not operative as to the three staple products I am dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. Reep. I want to ask the Senator this question: If 
he has not stood on the platforms of his State and the plat- 
forms of this country for many years denouncing the pro- 
tection measures, as applied to the farmer, as utterly in- 
operative and useless, and as a mere sop thrown to the 
farmer? Has he not done it a thousand times on a thousand 
platforms? 

Mr. Stumons. I have no hesitation in saying to the Sen- 
ator that that was my view in times past with respect to 
most of the duties on farm products. But in the light of 
the facts that have been revealed in the investigations and 
voluminous hearings made by the Finance Committee, of 
which I am a member, on this question—on account of the 
fact of our diminishing exports of these products, and on 
account of the fact that we are now practically upon a non- 
exporting basis as to them, all of which facts have been un- 
deniably established by the statistics and testimony pre- 
sented to the committee at the last and present session—I 
am satisfied, as I have before stated, that these duties are 
operative as to the products that I have been discussing. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Do you say now operative? 

Mr. Stumons. I said operative—operative exactly as 
the President contends they are not operative. 

Mr. Wriuiams. Operative how? As protection? 

Mr. Stumons. Operative in the sense that there are im- 
portations which have to pay these duties. 

Mr. Wriuuiams. Operates for protection to the farmer? 

Mr. Simmons. Operates to the extent of preventing the 
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wheat of this country sinking down to the export level of 
Canada. 

Mr. Witurams. That is, operates to the protection of 
the producer? 


Mr. Stmmons. Just as the duties in this bill on the © 


manufactures of these farm products, which duties the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is insisting shall not be either re- 
pealed or reduced, operate to protect the manufacturers of 
those products. 


Mr. Wruuiams. Never mind about the other items. But — 


the duties upon these agricultural products, you contend, 
now operate as protection? 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes; just as the duties on the manufac- 
tured products embraced in the bill operate as protection. 
T am insisting that you must not discriminate against the 
farmers of this country in favor of other interests. 

If you will reduce the duty on the things the farmer 
buys, then I will vote for your bill. But, Mr. President, I 
am not willing that the duties of the present law on farm 
products shall be wiped out while the duties on the man- 
ufactures of those products as well as upon the manufac- 
tures the farmer buys in making his crops are retained or 
only immaterially reduced. 

Mr. Wruu1ams. Then I understand the contention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to be that he will not vote for 
the removal of protection in any instance unless he can get 
an opportunity to remove protection in all its operations. 

Mr. Stumons. The Senator understands me as saying 
that I will not vote to raise or retain protective duties on 
manufactured products and for free trade in farm products. 

Mr. Witu1ams. This bill does not raise the duties on 
manufactured products nor the duty on a single manufac- 
tured product. 

Mr. Stumons. It does not reduce the effective protec- 
tion on the manufacturer’s products, but increases it by 
giving him free raw materials. 
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Mr. WiuiaMs. It does not raise the duty on a single 
manufactured product, and lowers duties on many of them. 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, there are nominal reduc- 
tions, but the duties retained on manufactured products are 
more protective as against Canada, where cost influencing 
conditions are similar to those in this country, than are the 
duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill upon the same articles im- 
ported from Great Britain, France, or Germany, where 
conditions are dissimilar to ours. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
give to the Senate a single instance in which the bill raises 
a duty upon the finished product? 

Mr. Simmons. If the Senator will wait, I will show that 
the bill raises the protection on a number of articles. It is 
the protection and not the rate that is important. 

Mr. Witurams. I ask the Senator to do it because I 
make the assertion that the bill does not in any single in- 
stance raise the rate of duty upon a single manufactured 
article or upon a single finished product. 

. Mr. Simmons. It does not nominally, and I have not 

stated that it did. What I stated is that by taking the duty 
off of the raw product of the packers and the millers and 
the brewers the duties retained, though nominally reduced, 
are more protective by far than the duties of the existing 
law. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. President— 

THe Vicr-Presipent. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. Stumons. Certainly. 

Mr. Wiuutams. I shall not trouble the Senator from 
North Carolina much longer. I understand his contention 
to be that the protection against the consumer consists in 
the difference between the duty on the raw material, so 
called, and the duty upon the finished product. Is it not a 
fact, and has it not been eloquently maintained by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Bailey], and does not the Senator 
from North Carolina maintain, that the measure of protec- 
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tion, in so far as it maintains or fixes price, consists in the 
rate of duty upon the finished product; and if the rate of 
duty on the finished product be reduced by this bill, no mat- 
ter what else happens, then the protection to the detriment 
of the American consumer is reduced just that far? 

Mr. Battey. Mr. President— 

Mr. Wriurams. I have asked the Senator from North 
Carolina a question, and I should like to have a reply to it. 
Mr. Stumons. The Senator had better let me answer 
the question he has already asked before asking another. 
Mr. Wituiams. I am not asking another. I ask the Sen- 
ator if the measure of robbery, the measure of governmen- 
tal larceny, the measure of protection against the consumer 
does not consist in the rate of duty on the finished product. 

Mr. Stumons. Mr. President, let me illustrate. Does 
not the Senator understand that if there is a duty of 25 
cents upon a finished product and a duty of 10 cents upon 
the raw material out of which that product is made, if the 
duty on the finished product is reduced 5 cents and the duty 
on the raw material is taken off altogether, the effective 
protection on the finished product will be greater than be- 
fore? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. When the Senator from North Carolina 
asks me that question, I will answer distinctly that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has not’an intellect so acute as to 
perceive that. 

Mr. Stumons. The Senator’s intellect is acute enough. 

Mr. Wituiams. If the duty on the finished product were 
25 per cent, then regardless of what the duty was on the raw 
material, if that duty were reduced to 15 per cent the reduc- 
tion of duty in favor of the consumer would be 10 per cent, 
and unless some other factor entered to disturb the equation 
the price to the consumer would be lowered just that much. 
No amount of refinement and ‘‘subtraction and addition”’ 
ean make anything else out of it. 

Mr. Stumons. Then the Senator says the practice in all 
tariff bills adding enough duty to the finished product to 
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compensate the manufacturer for the duty on his raw mate- 
rial is based on an utterly false theory. 

Mr. Witurams. In so far as the capacity or ability of 
the foreign producer to send his goods to the American 
market is concerned, yes. Take shoes and hides, for ex- 
ample. When you reduced the duty on hides you enabled 
the shoe manufacturer to reduce the price of shoes. 

Mr. Stumons. He did not do it though. 

Mr. Witurams. I am not through. But you do not com- 
pel him. When you went further and reduced the duty on 
shoes you compelled him to reduce his price. So with this. 
When you reduce the duty on dressed meat, when you re- 
duce the duty on flour, when you reduce the duty upon the 
other finished articles, you compel the American producer 
to meet the foreign producer with a lessened price. 

In further answer to what the Senator from North Caro- 
lina answers to me, I will say, in forming a just tariff to the 
American producer, every time you put a duty upon raw 
materials you must just by that much increase the duty 
upon the finished product. 

Mr. Simmons. Suppose you take off the duty on the raw 
material and do not take it off of the finished product, what 
is the effect? 

Mr. Witutams. Not necessarily anything; but when you 
reduce the duty on the finished product, regardless of what 
you have fixed upon the raw material, then you force the 
American producer of the finished product to lower his 
prices in the American market, if indeed they are not 
already so low that the foreigner can not compete with him. 
When you reduce the duty on the raw material you merely 
enable him to lower his price, and God alone can make him 
do it unless he wants to; but when you add to that a reduc- 
tion on the finished product then you compel him to do that 
which in common fairness he ought to do, because by 
cheapening his cost of production you have enabled him to 
do it. 

Mr. Stumons. Mr. President, we have had an illustra- 
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tion of this forcing the producer of the finished product to 
reduce his price by taking the duty off of his raw materials 
and at the same time slightly but not sufficiently reducing 
the duty on the finished product—just as this bill does. We 
took the duty off of hides, as the Senator from Mississippi 
says. At the same time we reduced the duties on shoes, the 
finished product, to 15 per cent. The shoe manufacturer 
gave up 10 per cent on shoes and saved 15 per cent on the 
hides used in making them. His “effective protection was 
not reduced but increased. Instead of forcing the Shoe 
Trust to reduce the price of shoes—to abate their larceny, 
to adopt his language—as the Senator from Mississippi 
says that line of action should do, it has enabled that heart- 
less combination to increase their exaction from the wearers 
of shoes. Speculation and theory may be attractive, but 
facts are real. 

The Senator is entirely correct in his general proposition 
that reducing the duty on the finished product below the 
prohibitive point will expose the domestic manufacturer to 
that extent to foreign competition. 

The practical question we are discussing here is not 
whether the slight reductions made in the duties on man- 
ufactured products from Canada is going to result in addi- 
tional importations from that country, thereby increasing 
competition, because everybody knows that Canada is not 
an exporter of these things; that she can not compete with 
our manufacturers in these products; and that the duties 
retained are as protective as against her, on account of 
similarity of conditions, in labor and material cost, as twice 
that amount would be against our real competitors. 

That is not the practical question here at all; the prac- 
tical question is, Will the manufacturer be forced by these 
slight reductions to reduce his price to the consumer, and 
if not forced to do so, where he is given his raw materials 
free, will he voluntarily give the consumer the benefit of his 
saving or put it in his pocket? 

Mr. President, while this bill will help the manufacturer, 
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there is not a line in it that promises the consumer of man- 
ufactured goods any relief from his tariff burdens. 

Mr. Battzy. Mr. President— 

Tue Vice-Presipent. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. Siumons. Certainly. 

Mr. Battzy. I simply want to correct the statement 
which the Senator from Mississippi makes as to my posi- 
tion on this question. I have never maintained, or if I have 
ever made such a declaration on the floor, it was made in 
the confusion of debate here and did not correctly represent 
my views—that the duty on the finished product represents 
the manufacturers’ protection, but I have always main- 
tained— 

Mr. Wituiams. I did not state that. I said it measured 
the protection against the consumer—the price fixing pro- 
tection. It might leave an opportunity for greater profit 
to the manufacturer while lowering price to the consumer. 

Mr. Bamey. What I have always contended is that the 
duty on the finished product regulates, so far as the tariff 
duty regulates it at all, the manufacturer’s price of the 
finished product. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. In the home market. 

Mr. Bamey. In the home market. I can well conceive, 
and I have maintained it on more than one occasion, that 
you can increase the manufacturer’s real protection while 
at the same time reducing his selling price. In other words, 
if you reduce his cost of production 30 per cent, while you 
reduce the duty on his finished product only 20 per cent, he 
has a clear net gain of 10 per cent in his protection. There 
are two ends at which the manufacturer may be protected. 
One is the producing end, the other is the selling end, and I 
take it you can just as effectively protect him by reducing 
the cost of production as you can by increasing his selling 
price. 

Mr. Wiuui1ams. Mr. President— 
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THe Vice-Preswent. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. Simmons. Certainly. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. But with this distinction between the 
two things: When you increase his protection at one end of 
the line, to wit, the finished-product end, you increase the 
price to the people, and when you increase his protection 
just as effectively by reducing a duty at the other end of 
the line, to wit, the raw-material end, you do not increase 
the price to the people. In other words, the difference be- 
tween encouraging manufacturers by enabling manufac- 
turers to produce more cheaply is one thing, and encourag- 
ing them by enabling them to filch a higher legislative and 
artificial price out of the pockets of the people is another 
thing. In the former case you encourage manufacturers by 
untaxing the consumer—that is, reducing taxation; in the 
latter you encourage them by taxing the consumer—that is, 
increasing taxes. One is statesmanship; the other is legis- 
lative larceny. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. President, my mind can not quite com- 
prehend the difference in political morality between allow- 
ing the manufacturer under one duty to filch a profit of 40 
per cent, and another duty that allows him to filch a profit 
of 30 per cent. A duty is undoubtedly a protection, no mat- 
ter what purpose you levy it for, and the immorality of the 
transaction, so far as it strikes my mind, consists wholly in 
levying the duty for the purpose of enabling one man to 
charge more against another man who must buy his goods. 

But so long as the real purpose of the tariff is to raise 
money to support the Government I do not conceive that 
there is any immorality in the transaction. . . . If I might 
be permitted to venture a suggestion to the Senator from 
North Carolina, as I understand his argument—and it is 
mine—we favor a revenue tax, but we demand that it shall 
be applied to all men, to all sections, to all classes, and to 
all industries alike, and we denounce a proposition to repeal 
it upon all which the farmer sells and only reduce it on all 
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the implements with which the farmer makes his prod- 
MGES. © «| 

Mr. Wruu1ams. Now, Mr. President— 

Mr. Stons. I should like to say—... 

Mr. Wrutams. I should like to reply just one other 
thing about discrimination. 

Mr. Stmmons. I must ask Senators not to altogether 
take me off my feet. I want— 

Mr. Wituiams. I am not trying to do that, I trust, Mr. 
President. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Bailey] has said that we 
made a discrimination in this bill. We make no discrimina- 
tion. We are meeting a condition which is presented to us. 
The question that I want to put to him and to the Senator 
from North Carolina and to men who seem to agree with 
him—and there are very few of them on this side of the 
Chamber— 

Mr. Simmons. There are plenty of them in the country 
though. 

Mr. Witurams. Is this: If we divide into two camps, one 
of which makes a fetish of ‘‘free raw materials’’ and the 
other of which makes a fetish of ‘‘antifree raw materials,’’ 
we can never come to a vote, while we are called upon to 
reduce any particular protective duty, without finding part 
of us voting with the Republicans, on the ground that until 
we can reduce it as that part would wish they will not re- 
duce it upon the given article; and thus a part of us are left 
always voting with the Republicans for protection. 

Here, for example, is a protective duty on barley and a 
protective duty on flax. The idea that the difference be- 
tween two duties is the measure of Democratic opposition 
is a mistake, for this reason, because the Democratic opposi- 
tion to protectionism is merely that it robs the consumer, 
and if you reduce the duty on the finished product you are 
benefiting the consumer just that far— 

Mr. Bamzy. And the duty on both barley and flax is as 
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low as a Democratic House has found itself able to reduce 
the duty on woolen manufactures. 

Mr. Wiuurams. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
another thing. It is not the rate of a duty that constitutes 
its character as protectionism. It is the effect of the duty. 
A 10 per cent duty upon one article may be prohibitive, 
while a 50 per cent duty upon another might not be, but 
might admit importation. 

Mr. Batzy. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me— 

Tue Vice-Presment. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. Simmons. Certainly. 

Mr. Bamzy. That is true; and yet no man living will 
contend that the 10 per cent duty is as objectionable as one 
of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Wrutams. It is not, even if prohibitive? 

Mr. Battey. It is not, because a 50 per cent duty will 
increase the manufacturers’ exaction against the consumer 
50 per cent, while a 10 per cent duty can only add 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Oh, in point of degree the Senator is 
right, but in kind they are liable to the same Democratic 
objection, because they are both prohibitive. The point, the 
Democratic point of a tariff for revenue only, if I under- 
stand the teaching of the fathers of the party, is the max- 
imum revenue point, within governmental needs, whatever 
it may be. 

Mr. Bamery. No, Mr. President, that is not the Dem- 
ocratic doctrine. The Democratic doctrine is the lowest 
rate below the maximum revenue-producing point that will 
support the Government. 

Mr. Wruuiams. Democrats believe in increasing the rey- 
enue by decreasing the duties. 

Mr. Battery. The Democratic doctrine is the lowest rate 
below the maximum tariff-producing point that will support 
the Government. 
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Mr. Wuu1ams. That is the more correct statement of it. 
It is the maximum revenue point, provided the Government 
needs that amount of revenue. 

Tue Vice-Presment. The Senator from Mississippi 
will please give his attention to the Chair. 

Mr. WituraMs. I thought that I had the permission of 
the Chair. 

Tue Vice-Presipent. The Senator from North Carolina 
was demanding the floor. 

Mr. Witurams. I did not hear him demand it, or I 
should have given it to him. 

Mr. Stmmons. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
if he wants to go on. 

Mr. Battzey. Mr. President, I know how troublesome it 
is and how disagreeable it is to have a Senator’s speech 
interrupted in this way, and I authorize the Senator from 
North Carolina, when he comes to print his speech in the 
‘‘Record’’ or in pamphlet form, to cut out whatever I have 
said. 

Mr. Stumons. I am much obliged to the Senator, but I 
will not do that. 

Mr. Resp. Mr. President— 

THe Vicr-Presment. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri, who has long 
been awaiting patiently for that purpose? 

Mr. Stumons. Just one minute. I have had no oppor- 
tunity to speak for some little time. 

Mr. President, with one-half of the products imported 
into this country already upon the free list it is now pro- 
posed to enormously add to that list by putting upon it 
practically all the natural products of the country. That is 
not in keeping with Democratic doctrine; that is not in con- 
formity with that great Democratic measure known as the 
Walker tariff, which has been the model Democratic tariff 
in this country for more than half a century. The free list 
in the Walker tariff does not comprise much over half a 
page of printed matter. The Democratic theory, as inter- 
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preted and applied by the great Democrats of that day, was 
that all the products of the country should bear equally the 
burdens of taxation and should participate equally in the 
incidental benefits of our tariff system. If that doctrine be 
carried out, tariff taxes would not bear heavily on any part 
of the people, nor would it [they] furnish another part, and 
a very small part, the opportunity to rob and oppress the 
millions. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. President— 

THe Vice-Presment. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Stmmons. Certainly. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. President, I would not insist upon this 
interruption, but I started this controversy by asking a 
couple of questions, and I was not through. 

Mr. Stumons. Which I thought I answered half a dozen 
times, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. Reep. They were preliminary to the question I now 
desire to ask. 

Mr. Stumons. Will the Senator state whether the ques- 
tion he is going to ask is pertinent to the subject I am dis- 
cussing? I do not wish to have the thread of my argument 
broken. 

Mr. Reep. It is exactly pertinent, if I understand the 
theory of the Senator, and it is not to interrupt that I rise, 
but I want to get such elucidation of this matter as the Sen- 
ator, with his great ability, can give. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s position now to be that the effect of the reciprocity 
bill will be to reduce the price of wheat, barley, and certain 
other farm products to the farmer, but that it will not 
reduce the price to that extent to the consumer; in other 
words, in taking the duty off of the raw material, the benefit 
will never reach the consumer, because a trust of some kind, 
completely dominating our market, will simply absorb that 
benefit. 

I understand that to be his position, and to be his posi- 
tion especially with reference to wheat. I want to ask the 
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Senator this question: If he means to say to this Senate and 
to the country that there is a Milling Trust? I call his at- 
tention to the fact that, as shown by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, there were in 1905—the last year as to which I am able 
to get statistics—10,051 separate and distinct milling insti- 
tutions in the United States; that they ran from 72 in num- 
ber in New Hampshire to as high as 1,195 in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and that the State of North Carolina, which 
is so ably represented by the Senator, had 234. 

Mr. Stmmuons. Now, if the Senator will permit me— 

Mr. Reep. To conclude my statement, so that the Sen- 
ator can answer it all at once—and I will not again inter- 
rupt him further, unless, if his answer does not suit me, I 
will reply— 

Mr. Stmmons. The Senator can interrupt me as much 
as he pleases. 

Mr. Reep. I do not wish to do so, because the Senator 
wants to finish his speech, and it is proper he should be 
allowed to do so. 

Mr. Simmons. I do not want to cut off any interruption. 

Mr. Reep. I ask the Senator if he means to say that 
these 10,051 separate milling institutions in this country, all 
having access to the market, and consequently having the 
benefit of this cheap wheat when it comes, are so united and 
bound together that that benefit will not reach the con- 
sumer of the United States? 

Mr. Stumons. Mr. President, I am not able to say cat- 
egorically that the fiour millers are in a trust. I could not 
prove it. But by means entirely effective for the purpose 
they seem able to control the price of flour. Like many 
other industries, not outwardly controlled by a central 
trust, they seem by a mutual understanding to have suc- 
ceeded pretty well in establishing and maintaining the 
prices of their products and avoiding very troublesome 
competition between themselves. 

Mr. President, in the South there are hundreds of cot- 
ton-seed mills. I do not suppose technically they constitute 
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a trust, yet in some mysterious way they fix the price of 
the seed they buy and of their several products. There is 
practically no competition. The effect on the consumer is 
about the same as if they were in a trust. Their number 
seems to have but little to do with it. There are 27,000 
lumber mills in this country as against 10,000 flour mills 
according to the Senator, yet there are those who never tire 
in denouncing them as a part of a gigantic trust. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. President— 

Tue Vice-Presipent. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Stmmons. Certainly. 

Mr. Reep. The Senator keeps talking combinations, and 
he has talked about combinations in other things, but I am 
limiting my question to the flour business. 

Mr. Smmons. I have answered the question of the Sen- 
ator and given him all of my knowledge about it and all of 
my facts. I do not say that about the flour mills, but I do 
say if they have no arrangement by which they regulate the 
price of flour, it is very strange that the price of flour is 
practically the same everywhere in the United States; and I 
want to say further if they have no such arrangement they 
would seem to be an exception to the rule which seems to 
generally obtain in our industrial system. 

Mr. Reep. I want to ask the Senator if he knows of a 
single particle of evidence, outside of the mere fact that the 
prices are about the same, of any combination between the 
flour mills of his own State, over 200 of them, and the other 
flour mills of the country? 

Mr. Srumons. Mr. President, I have answered that 
fully. I have given the Senate the benefit of all the infor- 
mation I have about it, as well as the benefit of my deduc- 
tions. It is not necessary to go on repeating question and 
answer. 

Mr. President, I want to remind the Senate of what I 
was discussing before I was interrupted, because I want to 
get back to that. I was discussing the question, in answer 
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to the President’s contention in all of his recent speeches, 
whether the duties on farm products were operative, and, 
if operative, whether their removal would not in some way 
injuriously affect the farmer? I take it that nobody will 
contend that the duty on cattle is not operative. 

Last year we imported from Mexico 188,000 head of cat- 
tle, and the duty we collected on Mexican cattle amounted 
to about $600,000. We only import about 5,000 head from 
Canada, but Canada exported 159,000 head of cattle to 
Great Britain. Why did Canada not export those 159,000 
head of cattle to the United States? We are right at her 
door. Why did she send them across the sea? Because we 
have a duty against Canadian cattle and Great Britain has 
no duty against them. They went there because they could 
go free. They do not come here to be sold in competition 
with our native cattle, because they would have to pay a 
duty to get in our markets. It will not do, therefore, to 
say that the duty against Canadian cattle has not been 
operative. Remove the duty upon cattle from Canada and 
the bulk of the 160,000 now sent to Great Britain will be 
sent here, which, added to the 188,000 from Mexico, will 
make our importation of cattle about 400,000 head a year. 

The fact that the present duty on cattle excludes so 
largely importations from Canada, while not having the 
same effect against Mexico, illustrates and confirms the 
contention I shall make later (when I come to discuss the 
reductions in duties on manufactures which this bill makes) 
that on account of the similarity of conditions here and 
there a small duty against Canada is more protective than 
a much larger duty against most other countries. 

It must therefore be admitted that the duties on these 
staple products of the farm are operative under present 
conditions, and that their entire removal will reduce the 
price which the farmer now receives. 

Does this bill, as I have alleged it does, while putting 
wheat, barley, and live stock on the free list, increase the 
protection of the manufactures of those products? 
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It reduces the duty on meat from 1% to 1% cents per 
pound. It reduces the duty on flour from $1 to 50 cents per 
barrel, but it gives the packer and the miller their raw 
materials free. 

Now, let us see if the effect of this does not actually in- 
crease instead of reduce the net protection of the manufac- 
turer of these products. 

I have a table here furnished me, as a member of the 
Finance Committee, by an expert from the Treasury De- 
partment assigned by order of this committee to assist 
minority members in getting up statistics with respect to 
the tariff legislation now before us. This table I submit 
will show that as a result of the removal of the duty on 
these raw materials this agreement greatly increases the 
protection offered by the Payne-Aldrich Act on meats and 
Howrs: 23:3 

According to this table, upon live stock, steers, valued at 
$50, there is a duty under the present law of $13.75. When 
that steer is dressed, he will dress 700 pounds, and there is 
under the present law a duty on that dressed meat of $10.50. 
So it is seen that at present the duty on the live stock is 
$3.75 against the packer instead of in favor of him. 

Now, take the reciprocity agreement. On that steer 
there is no protection. On the 700 pounds of meat there 
the protection is $8.75. So that while the protection under 
the Payne-Aldrich bill is $3.75 against the meat packer, 
under this bill the protection is $8.75 plus $3.75 in favor of 
the meat packer. 

Take swine. Take a hog, undressed, live, the duty is 
$1.50. If it dresses 200 pounds, the duty on the meat is $3. 
So that under the Payne-Aldrich bill the packer’s net pro- 
tection on a hog dressing 200 pounds is $1.50. Under the 
reciprocity treaty there is no duty on the hog, but a duty 
of $2.50 on the meat it dresses. So that under this treaty 
the net protection of the meat packer on a 200-pound hog is 
$1 more than under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

On the meat of a sheep which will dress 150 pounds the 
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packer gets under this treaty $1.1214 more protection than 
he receives under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

On the finished product of wheat required to make a 
barrel of flour the miller will get 42 cents more protection 
under this agreement than under the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

The packers, it is true, do not sell all the meat the people 
consume. The farmer slaughters some and the local butcher 
slaughters some, but the packers fix the price of their meats, 
as they do the price of all others. 

Of course, Mr. President, if this treaty becomes a law 
the packer and the miller will get their raw materials 
cheaper, but the consumer will not get the finished product 
cheaper except through the grace of the trusts. 

Mr. Cuapp. Mr. President— 

Tue Vicr-Presipent. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Cuapp. I want to ask the Senator—if this is not too 
serious a question to inject any humor into—to suggest 
whether we shall get anything from the generosity of the 
trusts. 

Mr. Stmmons. It is a little humorous, I admit, to sug- 
gest even the remote possibility of the trusts voluntarily 
sharing their profits with anyone. 

Unless our experience with trusts is overturned in this 
instance it can not be doubted that they will put the savings 
in their own pockets and snap their fingers at the consumer. 

This will be the result unless the Democratic contention, 
that the price of trust- and tariff-protected products is fixed 
without reference to the cost of production, but as high as 
the tariff will allow and as high as the people will stand, is 
false, and I do not think it is false. 

I want to call attention at this very point to a statement 
of Mr. Herman Ridder before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Ridder is president of the American Newspaper 
Publisher’s Association, which everybody knows is the main 
power behind this treaty, is pushing it in season and out of 
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season in order that the great newspaper publishers might 
get their print paper a little cheaper. He said, in sub- 
stance: You can not reduce the price of the trust product 
by removing the tariff on the raw material without at the 
same time removing it from the finished product. 

He illustrates with pulp and paper. Newspapers, he 
said, are at the mercy of the Paper Trust, and he declared 


you could not reduce the price of paper by removing the — 
duty on the pulp, out of which it was made, unless you re- — 


move the duty from the finished product—paper—itself, 
and he demanded that in the interest of the newspapers the 
tariff should come off of both paper and pulp. 


The same is true of cattle and beef, of swine and pork, — 


and wheat and flour. 

Paper is made of pulp; but the newspapers do not use 
pulp; they use paper. Their concern, therefore, is about 
the price of paper and not that of pulp. Beef is the product 
of the cow; pork is the product of the hog; flour is the 
product of wheat; but people do not eat wheat or cows or 
hogs; they eat flour, beef, and pork. The consumer’s con- 
cern, therefore, is as to the price of flour, beef, and pork, 
and not of wheat, cows, and hogs. The meat packers and 
the millers are in a trust, just as Mr. Ridder claims the 
manufacturers of paper are in a trust. 

If you can not reduce the price of paper without reduc- 
ing the duty on paper as well as pulp, for the same reason 
vou can not reduce the price of flour and meats without at 
the same time reducing the tariff on flour and meats as well 
as cattle and wheat. 

For the purpose of helping the newspapers, the bill re- 
moves the duty upon both pulp and paper imported from 
Canada. Why, then, not take it off of flour and meat as 
well as from cows and wheat? ... 

T am not unmindful of the argument that to change this 
treaty might bring it in conflict with the favored-nation 
clause of our commercial compacts. In the view I take of 
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this matter I do not think that question is involved, or, at 
least, not seriously involved. 

We are not considering a treaty, although for conven- 
ience this arrangement is frequently spoken of as such. The 
President has made no treaty, nor has he made any contract 
with Canada. He has no right to make an agreement with 
foreign nations affecting the tariff except by specific au- 
thority of Congress, and Congress has given him no author- 
ity to make such a contract. 

All that the President and his Secretary of State have 
done in the premises was to find out from Canada what she 
would do provided we would do certain things in which she 
is interested. No contract has yet been made. The Con- 
gress of the United States and the Dominion Parliament 
alone have the power to make a contract of this kind, and 
that is what they are now trying to do. 

The memoranda of the understanding transmitted to us 
by the President are the basis upon which these represent- 
ative bodies of the two countries are now trying to get to- 
gether. What we do here and what is done in the Dominion 
Parliament, and not this understanding, will constitute the 
contract, if any is made. 

Canada has indicated to us that she will do certain 
things if we will do certain things, and we have indicated 
the same thing to her. If we pass this bill we will simply 
say to Canada, ‘‘Here are the concessions we will make to 
you if you will make the concessions to us we understand 
you are willing to make.’’ When both have acted there will 
be a contract, and not before... . 

While suggestions have been made here that to change 
the memoranda of the understanding may violate the 
favored-nation clause, what has been said, except in the 
case of two or three Senators, has seemed to me to be rather 
in the nature of an expression of apprehension than of firm 
conviction. 

For the purpose of benefiting the newspapers, with the 
approval and sanction of the President, the bill before us 
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amends and changes the paper-and-pulp clause of the mem- 
oranda of the understanding made by the administration 
with Canada, but the newspapers and the President now tell 
us that we must not amend the meat-and-flour clause of the 
understanding to accomplish the same thing for the con- 
sumers of these foodstuffs, although such an amendment 
would be pleasing to Canada. 

Now, Mr. President, that the meat and bread eaters of 
this country may get the same treatment through this legis- 
lation that the newspapers demand, I have introduced an 
amendment to the bill putting meat and flour on the free 
list, as well as live stock and wheat. 

Who is opposing this amendment? 

Mainly the newspapers, who, while filling their columns 
with demands for cheaper necessaries for the masses and 
denouncing the greed of the trusts, are unwilling that this 
bill shall be amended so as to give the bread and meat 
eaters the same relief from the extortions of the Beef and 
Flour Trusts that it as amended gives them from that of 
the Paper Trust. 

Mr. President, this bill makes some slight reductions in 
the duties on manufactures other than farm and forest 
products, but an analysis of these reductions will show 
that they will offer no relief to the general consumer from 
tariff burdens or compensation to the farmer for putting 
his product on the free list. 

There are two all-sufficient reasons why these reductions 
will afford no relief to the consumer or compensation to the 
farmer. 

First. Conditions which affect the cost of production 
of manufactured products being but slightly different in the 
two countries, a small duty against Canada will be as effec- 
tive for protection as a very large duty against those Euro- 
pean countries where the cost of production as a result of 
the difference in labor and standard of living may be mate- 
rially less than here. While the agreement makes reduc- 
tions on many manufactured articles coming from Canada, 
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in practically every instance the duties retained are just as 
protective against Canada as the duties fixed in the Payne- 
Aldrich Act are upon like articles imported into the United 
States from other countries of the world. 

Second. Canada does not make to any considerable ex- 
tent the manufactured articles upon which the duties are re- 
duced, and we do not and will not buy them from her. 
Canada sells us agricultural products, but she does not to 
any considerable extent sell manufactured products. She 
is an agricultural country and not a manufacturing coun- 
try. Her exports are largely agricultural, not manufac- 
tured, products. 

The following table of manufactured articles of common 
consumption on which the duties are slightly reduced will 
confirm my statement that we buy as good as none of these 
things from Canada, and that the duties retained on them 
are as against Canada, where labor conditions are similar 
to those here, more protective than the duties of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill against our European competitors, where labor 
and living conditions are so largely dissimilar... . 

Average duty on the above under present law is 37 per 
cent and under proposed reciprocity is 24.714 per cent; a 
duty highly protective as against Canada where conditions 
are similar to ours. 

The rates on the other articles of manufacture embraced 
in the schedules show about the same difference. ... 

Canada has nothing to sell us except agricultural and 
forest products; on the other hand, she does not want our 
farm products. She does not want them because she has 
enough of her own. Although she has a little over 8,000,000 
people, she makes more wheat to sell than we do, and she is 
probably the finest grazing country on the continent. What 
Canada wants is free entrance into our markets for her 
natural products, and the concessions which she makes to 
us on manufactures is to secure this valuable privilege. 

It is clear, therefore, that the farmer and the landowner 
will pay the price of the concessions Canada makes to us, 
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as we have seen he will pay the price of our concessions to 
Canada. 

But who will get the benefit of these concessions? Will 
they inure to the American manufacturer as a whole? No. 
Whom, then, will they go to? 

I answer you: To the Steel Trust, the Harvester Trust, 
the Automobile Trust, and the Coal Trust. 

It is said that Southern cotton-seed oil will be benefited 
by the reduction made on that product. Not so. The duty 
which Canada levies on this product is a pure revenue duty 
and she has taken it off to relieve her people. The Southern 
producers of this product have a monopoly in it. Canada 
must buy it from them or not buy it at all, and must pay the 
price they charge. They will get the same price and sell 
Canada practically the same amount whether there is a 
duty on it or not. 

The total concessions made by Canada in favor of our 
manufactures is only a little over $1,000,000. Of this 
amount the Harvester Trust will get about $196,000; the 
Automobile Trust will get about $100,000; the Coal Trust 
will get about $450,000, and the Steel Trust will get a share. 
There will be but little left. 

The farmers and the landowners, as I have shown, are 
the burden bearers of both concessions. This was so patent 
that the House of Representatives, after passing this bill, 
in recognition of these facts and as far as might be to 
remedy the wrong done the farmer, passed the so-called 
farmers’ free-list bill. 

That this reciprocity bill was regarded as unjust and 
unfair to the farmer is shown by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on that bill. Chairman Under- 
wood, speaking for the Democrats, said in that report: 

In fact, action on the Canadian agreement involves the necessity 
of further and immediate action in removing a number of duties on 
imports from other countries, in order that justice may be done to 


the great army of our agricultural producers, who in the Canadian 
agreement are to have all the alleged protection removed from their 
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products without a corresponding or reciprocal removal of the pro- 
tective duties most burdensome on the commodities they must pur- 
chase as necessary to sustain their lives and industries. As a begin- 
ning in the correction of this injustice, against which our farmers 
properly protest, the bill (H. R. 4413) herewith reported has been 
framed. 


This report admits what I have contended as to the 
effect on the farmer and that it was proposed and passed 
by the House of Representatives by way of compensation 
for the injury incident to putting his products on the free 
list unless the things he had to buy were also put on the 
free list. 

Sir, that was the general understanding when that farm- 
ers’ free-list bill was framed and introduced in the House. 
This report of the chairman of the committee expresses 
with accuracy the sentiment that then existed throughout 
the country, the belief that was entertained by the farmers 
and the people as to the purpose of that bill. The country 
was even led into the belief that there was some sort of an 
understanding that the President would sign that bill. 
There was no statement that any actual understanding 
existed, it is true, but it was in the atmosphere and it was 
widely believed. 

The Senator from Texas now offers such parts of this 
farmers’ free list as are not covered by the amendment I 
have offered, as a separate and independent section to this 
bill, so that the balm may be applied at the same time the 
wound is inflicted. 

If the amendment I have offered is adopted, the con- 
sumer, in whose interest the demand for a tariff revision is 
made, will get the benefit of what the farmer loses in put- 
ting his products on the free list, and if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas is adopted the farmer 
will, in a measure, be compensated for his losses. . . . 

We must not, we are told, amend this reciprocity meas- 
ure, because if we do we will endanger it—the President 
may veto it. We are told it is a step in the right direction, 
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though a short step, and that the urgency for its passage 
is so great we must run no risk. 

If this position is sound from a Democratic standpoint, 
then why not apply it to the wool bill? Why not first in- 
quire of the President how much reduction he will stand on 
woolen clothes? Why not apply it to the farmers’ free-list 
BUNT es 

If the Democrats will vote for these amendments to this 
bill we can get enough votes to pass them and remove many 
of the objections to this measure, objections that practically 
every one of them will admit, and make it of some benefit 
to the consumer as well as fairly just to the farmer. 

I see no reason why the ‘‘O. K.’’ of the President to 
what we do with respect to this bill is more imperative than 
his ‘‘O. K.’’ with respect to other tariff measures that are 
before us or that may come before us this session. 

I regret exceedingly to differ with a majority of my col- 
leagues on this side of the Chamber in this or any other 
matter. It would be more agreeable to me if I could, with- 
out violation of my convictions as to what is right and wise, 
agree with them in this and all measures, but much as I 
would wish to do so, I can not agree with them that this 
trade agreement in its present shape, whether considered 
from the standpoint of political or publie advantage, is 
either just or wise. 

It is a revision of the tariff, as I see it, in the interest, 
not of the victims, but of the beneficiaries of protection. It 
removes the tariff on unmonopolized products and retains— 
in some instances even increases—the tariff on monopolized 
products. There is no tariff for revenue in it. It is half 
free trade and half protection—free trade in the raw mate- 
rials of the soil and protection for the finished products of — 
the factories. It is not the kind of revision the people want, — 
and it is not the kind they voted for at the late election. : 

It may be to our political advantage to pass this bill, but — 
I do not believe it. But if I thought it was to our political — 
advantage to pass it, I am so thoroughly convinced it would 
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be unjust to the millions of my countrymen engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits I can not get the consent of my mind to 
support it. 

Mr. President, an effort has been made here and else- 
where to create the impression that I am opposed to this 
pact because it removes the duty from rough lumber. 

I deny this. I have been and I am opposed to putting 
lumber on the free list unless there is a general reduction 
of duties, or unless the machinery used in its manufacture 
and which adds largely to the cost of production is also put 
upon the free list, or materially reduced. Not only I, but 
my colleague, and every Democratic Representative from 
my State, except one, voted against putting lumber on the 
free list in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

But it is not on account of the still further reduction in 
the duty on lumber that I am fighting this bill. I am fight- 
ing it because of its discrimination against the farmer. 

While my main fight against this bill is on account of 
the way it treats the agricultural interests of the country, I 
do not overlook its injustice to the lumbermen and to the 
owners of our timber and pulp forests. The lumber indus- 
try is the largest single industry of the State, and, of 
course, I am interested in its prosperity; but I am under no 
different or greater obligation to it than I am to any and 
every other industry of the State. 

It is said to be a treaty for reciprocity, and yet it admits 
Canadian paper and pulp into this country free of duty, 
while it is so arranged that not one pound of American- 
made paper can enter Canada without paying a high pro- 
tective duty. It reduces the duty on dressed lumber im- 
ported into this country from Canada to an average of $1 
per thousand, while lumber imported from this country into 
Canada is required to pay a duty of $4.50 per thousand. 

Mr. President, there has been a duty on lumber, with the 
exception of two years, every day and every year since 
1817. The present duty of 7 per cent on lumber is the 
lowest that has ever been imposed. It is about one-third of 
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the duty imposed on it under the famous low-tariff bill 
known as the Walker tariff, which ever since has been re- 
ferred to as a model Democratic measure. 

I have been advised from the Treasury Department that 
this duty of 7 per cent is bringing in more revenue to the 
Treasury than any of the duties equally as low in the whole 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and therefore it meets in a high degree 
the Democratic requirement that the tariff be levied so as 
to produce the largest amount of revenue. It is nearly a 50 
per cent reduction of the former duty. It has not checked 
importations. It has not created a wall over which our com- 
petitors can not break. It has provided a duty that sub- 
serves the purposes of revenue to an exceptional degree. 

But it is not on account of the additional reduction in 
the duty on lumber made by this treaty that I have opposed 
it and am opposing it. I have stated repeatedly, and I state 
now, that I stand ready to vote for this bill if it is amended 
by adding the farmers’ free list and putting meat and flour 
on the free list... . 

Tue Presiprinc Orricer. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. The Senator states that he is Democratic. 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. And that he stands on Democratic plat- 
forms; and yet he says he is in favor of a tariff on lumber. 

Mr. Stmmons. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. And I want to read him— 

Mr. Stumons. And I said I voted for it. 

Mr. Reep. I want to read him the last Democratic plat- 
form adopted by the last Democratic national convention. 

Mr. Kern. And unanimously. 

Mr. Reep. Adopted unanimously. It reads: 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, 


print paper, lumber, timber, and logs, and that those articles be 
placed upon the free list. 
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I should like to ask the Senator from North Carolina if 
he stands on that declaration when he says that he favors a 
tariff on lumber? 

Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, when the Democratic con- 
vention which made that declaration adjourned and went 
home, on account of the fact that lumber is the largest sin- 
gle interest in my State, employing tens of thousands of 
men, the people of North Carolina rebelled against that 
declaration of the Democratic Party to such an extent as to 
make it manifest to the Democratic executive committee of 
that State that we were in danger of losing the control of 
the State as the result of that declaration. To meet that 
condition, the committee issued and circulated broadcast 
over North Carolina a circular which, after discussing this 
platform pledge, gave an assurance that no Democratic 
Senator or Representative from that State would vote to 
put lumber on the free list unless mill machinery, which 
enters so largely into the cost of manufacturing lumber, 
was also put upon the free list. 

If I had not recognized the authority of the Executive 
Committee of my State to bind me in that interpretation of 
my duty in this regard, and if I had not assented to it, as an 
honorable man, I ought to have said so when the campaign 
was on and when we were using that pledge to get votes of 
the lumber people of my State. I did not do so, neither 
did any other representative from my State, so far as I 
know or ever heard, but on the contrary— 

Mr. Rerep. Mr. President— 

Mr. Stumons. Hold on; let me finish my sentence. On 
the contrary, Mr. President, some of the candidates for the 
House of Representatives read that circular on the hustings 
in their campaign speeches to the people and promised to 
abide by it if they were elected. 

Mr. Reep. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. Stuuons. In that I was following again in the foot- 
steps of that great Democratic leader, William J. Bryan. 
Mr. Bryan was a candidate for Congress in the year when 
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the Democratic national platform pledged our party to re- 
move the 10 per cent tax on the issues of State banks. He 
was elected, and was a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives when the bill was brought into that House to carry 
out that pledge and repeal that tax. Mr. Bryan voted 
against that bill, and gave as his reason for voting against 
it, notwithstanding the Democratic national platform pledge 
with regard to it, that the people of his State were against 
it, and he had pledged himself against it to them; and 
carrying out that pledge, he voted against that platform 
declaration. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will yield 
this once. 

THe Presipine Orricer. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. Simmons. I trust the Senator will be as brief as he 
can, for I assure him that I am just about exhausted. 

Mr. Reep. I want to say this: The Senator has several 
times remarked that I was keen to get at him, leaving an 
apparent inference that I have some feeling against the 
Senator. That would be impossible. My relations with 
him have always been cordial, and I trust will always so 
remain. I have the highest admiration for the Senator, 
amounting almost to affection. 

Mr. Srumons. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. Reep. I feel a little grieved at the position he takes 
here, and it has been in the hope of receiving some light that — 
I have been asking these questions. Now, I understand the 
Senator says that in order to get the vote of the lumber 
interests in his State the committee assured them that they 
would not be disturbed. 

Mr. Simmons. I said in deference to the sentiment of 
the State on that question. . 

Mr. Reep. In deference to the sentiment of the State 
and in order to get votes, they assured the people there 
would be no free lumber unless something else was done. 
I want to ask the Senator, as a matter of morals and as a 
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matter of Democracy, if he thinks it is right to tax the 
people of all the United States on their lumber in order that 
even a Democratic candidate should be successful in his own 
home State? 

Mr. Smumons. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
in favor, as he is, of a tariff for revenue, and when a bill is 
made applying that principle I am perfectly willing that 
the industries of my State and section shall take their places 
with those of other sections. 

I stated in the Senate when I was discussing this ques- 
tion at the time when the Payne-Aldrich bill was up, and 
also in a later speech, that this specific declaration with 
reference to lumber must be construed with regard to our 
general declaration about the reduction of tariff duties; and 
I contended that taking this specific declaration in connec- 
- tion with the general declaration of the platform, it did not 
mean that lumber was to be put on the free list unless other 
duties were reduced according to the general pledge of the 
platform. And TI said that I would vote for free lumber if 
the duties on articles which compete with lumber or entered 
into the cost of its manufacture were reduced as promised 
in our platform. 

I said then, and I say now, that I am not willing that 
the industries of my State shall be treated in any different 
manner, in levying tariff duties, from any other State or 
industries; that is unjust and discriminatory. 

So far as the duty on lumber is concerned, it is a revenue 
duty. I claimed that at the time I voted for it. It has 
proved itself not only to be a revenue duty, but one of the 
best revenue producers in the whole Payne-Aldrich bill. I 
am advised, as I have said before, that it is producing more 
revenue than any other duty in the bill equally as low as 
it is. 

Mr. Kern. Mr. President— 

THe Vice-Presment. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 
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Mr. Stmmons. Yes. 

Mr. Kern. I desire to inquire if North Carolina was not 
represented in the Denver Convention by a distinguished 
body of delegates— 

Mr. Stmmons. North Carolina was well represented at 
the Denver Convention. I have answered this thing three 
times here in the Senate. 

Mr. Kern. The Senator has not heard my question. 

Mr. Smmons. I beg the Senator’s pardon. | 

Mr. Kern. I ask the Senator if North Carolina was not — 
well represented and ably represented in the Denver Con- 
vention? 

Mr. Stumons. I have not attacked the Denver Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Kern. I desire to know if the North Carolina del- 
egation in the Denver Convention did not unanimously vote 
for the adoption of that platform? 

Mr. Simmons. I suppose they did; and I have not said 
anything to the contrary. There was a minority; but it is 
well understood that in such matters the minority often 
subordinate their views. 

Mr. Kern. I want to know whether or not that plat- 
form was adopted by the unanimous vote of the delegates 
present? 

Mr. Stumons. I think everything was unanimous there. 

Mr. Kern. And then I should like to know the name of 
that distinguished North Carolinian, which I did not catch, 
who took it upon himself to repudiate the national platform 
in order to get the vote of the lumber barons of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Stumons. If the Senator wishes to know the name 
of the chairman of the State executive committee which 
issued the circular I have referred to, I will, with pleasure, 
give it to him. 

Mr. Kern. I only inquired his name. I did not get the 
gentleman’s name, 
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Mr. Simmons. The name of the chairman is Mr. Eller. 
He was then, and is now, chairman of the Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee in my State, and a very excellent gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Kern. As I campaigned to some extent in different 
parts of North Carolina, I had not heard of the incident, 
and I was curious to know about it. 

Mr. Simmons. By permission of the Senate, I insert 
here an extract from the circular with reference to lumber 
that has been the subject of the colloquy with the Senators 
from Indiana and Missouri: 


DIFFERENCE IN POSITION OF THE TWO PARTIES 


The chief difference which lumbermen may expect from the two 
parties on this question is that the Republicans would put lumber 
on the free list, as demanded by its President, but that the lumber- 
men could expect little relief at the hands of the Republicans from 
the exactions of the trusts of the country, which go to make the 
manufacture of lumber so expensive, while they may rest assured 
that the Democrats would not put lumber on the free list, it being 
a southern product, unless there should be coupled with it the plac- 
ing upon the free list of all articles entering into competition with 
trust-controlled articles, as their platform demands, and which 
would tend to largely cheapen the expenses of the manufacture of 
lumber. 

This agreement should appeal with great force to the producers 
of lumber, for there is no other line of manufacture in the country 
more heavily taxed by the trusts. They are extensive users of steel 
rails, which the head of the Steel Trust testified could be made at 
a profit of $15 per ton, and for which they have paid during the 
last three years from $30 to $40 per ton. And thus it is with prac- 
tically all the materials which go into the manufacture of lumber, 
including the increased cost of labor, which the increase of 49 per 
cent in living expenses by reason of unreasonable protection has 
made necessary. The machinery and equipment which they have 
for the manufacture of lumber can not be considered as a permanent 
investment, but by reason of the hard usage to which it is subjected 
has to be frequently replaced with new equipment and frequent 
repair; and every lumberman knows from hard experience how 
the cost of all such materials which go into the manufacture has, in 
some instances, actually doubled in the last few years under the 
combined robbery of protection and trusts, 
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The above extract from the circular under discussion is 
not a repudiation of the Democratic platform, but is the 
committee’s interpretation of it. 

Mr. President, I am bitterly opposed to the so-called 
Payne-Aldrich bill. In the committee and in the Senate I 
fought it with all my strength. 

It is an iniquitous measure. 

There are between three and four thousand items in 
that bill. Of this number I voted the same as did the leader 
of the majority at that time, Senator Aldrich, for 14 [sic] 
of them. I voted differently from him on all other amend- 
ments, and then voted against the bill as a whole. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats did, for the 
income tax amendment. 

I voted as he did, and as many Democrats did, for the 
customs-court provision. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats except four 
did, for the provision with regard to the Philippine sugar 
tariff. 

I voted as he did, and as all the Democrats did, against 
recommitting Schedule K to the committee with the instruc- 
tion to report a schedule with the duties on wool in the 
Dingley bill unchanged. 

T voted as he did, and as all the Democrats except 2 did, 
against a tax of 10 cents a pound on tea. 

I voted as he did, and as 10 Democrats did, for a duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem on iron ore, the raw product of the 
Steel Trust, a product which only the iron and steel man- 
ufacturers buy and use. 

I voted as he did, and as about half of the Democrats 
did, for an ad valorem tax of between 12 and 15 per cent on 
coal. We export six times as much coal as we import. 

I voted as he did on the five votes on the lumber sched- 
ule, resulting in the present duty on lumber. Upon these 
five votes the Democrats were somewhat equally divided. 

I voted as he did for a duty on quebracho, a tanning 
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product not produced in this country but controlled by a 
foreign trust. A purely revenue duty. 

Tt will be seen that I was opposed then, as I am opposed 
now, to putting the raw materials of the trusts and man- 
ufacturers on the free list while the products they sell the 
people were protected by duties which practically gave 
them a monopoly of the American market. 

I have no sympathy with the demand for free raw mate- 
rials for the tariff-protected manufacturers and trusts. 
Half of the products that come into this country to-day are 
on the free list; a very small fraction of them, only about 
one-fifth, are things that the people buy and consume, the 
balance are the raw materials of the manufacturers and 
trusts. Putting them on the free list has not reduced the 
eost of the finished products to the consumers. It has 
simply increased the protection of the manufacturer. 

We have an illustration of this in what happened when 
we put hides on the free list and retained a duty on shoes. 
It gave great relief to the Shoe Trust but no relief to the 
wearer of shoes. 

The free list of the Payne-Aldrich bill is one of the most 
valuable provisions to the tariff-protected trusts and man- 
ufacturers in that bill. It adds enormously to their protec- 
tion, while it affords relief to the consumer on but few 
articles. 

I am heart and soul in favor of revising—yea, repeal- 
ing—the Payne-Aldrich bill. I am ready to begin on it as 
a whole or by schedules. 

But when I am asked to begin by putting the products 
of the farm and the soil and the things that come out of and 
off of the land on the free list while the manufactures of 
farm products and the products which the farmer and land- 
owner buy remain highly protected, I must confess I am 
invited to engage in a kind of revision for which I have no 
stomach. 

When I am asked to help in increasing the protection on 
the products of the two great trusts which are largely re- 
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sponsible for forcing the consuming millions to pay 65 per 
cent more for the meat and bread they eat than the farmer 
receives for the products out of which these necessaries are 
made; when I am asked to put the farmer’s products on 
the free list in order to purchase a free entrance into 
Canadian markets for the products of the Steel Trust, the 
Harvester Trust, the Automobile Trust, and the coal barons 
and thereby increase their already enormous profits; when 
I am asked to support a measure which I firmly believe will 
give the farmer no relief, but which will greatly add to his 
burdens, while increasing the profits and strengthening the 
hold of these great trusts upon the people; when I am asked 
by legislation to ratify a treaty agreement negotiated on 
the part of this Government by a rank protectionist Secre- 
tary, and which is sponsored by a President who in his pro- 
nouncement on the Payne-Aldrich bill declared it the best 
tariff law ever enacted; when I am asked to accept this 
measure without amendment, I feel compelled to both pro- 
test and withhold my support. 
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III 
THE UNDERWOOD-SIMMONS TARIFF BILL! 


July 19 and October 2, 1913. 


Mr. Presipent, before beginning the statement which I 
intend to make with reference to this bill I wish to say that, 
in order that my statement may be consecutive, I should be 
glad not to be interrupted. When the bill has arrived at 
that state when we take up for consideration the various 
schedules and paragraphs, I shall be glad, as I am sure 
every majority member of the committee will also be glad, 
* Congressional Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2549-2554, 5324-5326, 
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to answer any question and to make any explanation that 
we are able to answer and make... . 

When the national conventions of the two great political 
parties met in 1908 they were confronted with an over- 
whelming demand for relief from the intolerable burdens 
of a tariff framed in the interest of privilege, and which, 
while enormously augmenting the wealth and power of the 
few, restricted the opportunities of the many, and advanced 
the cost of living beyond the income not only of the average 
man but of the moderately thrifty and well-to-do. 

The Democratic response to these complaints and de- 
mands was unreserved and unequivocal. 

The response of the Republican Party, while not so 
specific, was accepted by the country as a pledge to sub- 
stantially lower tariff duties and to remedy the evils com- 
plained of, at least to the extent of limiting the power of 
combinations and of the protected industries to arbitrarily 
fix prices, by admitting competition from the outside when 
prices here were raised above the margin of a fair profit. 

In the election of that year the Republican Party was 
successful, electing the President and a majority in both 
branches of Congress. Feigning to redeem these pledges, 
the Republican Congress of 1909 passed the so-called 
Payne-Aldrich bill, reénacting in effect the Dingley law, 
with a few minor changes in rates—some upward and some 
downward—resulting in practically no change in the gen- 
eral average, giving little or no relief to the people on the 
one hand, and on the other hand taking from the benefi- 
ciaries of the tariff but little, if anything, which was re- 
garded by them as worth retaining. 

The substituted act was in effect and substance so nearly 
the same as the one it superseded that the question whether 
it operated to revise the tariff downward or upward was at 
the time and still is a matter of dispute. 

Searcely had the act gone into operation when the dis- 
satisfaction of the people found expression in a nation-wide 
agitation for its repeal, culminating in the congressional 
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election of 1910 in the overthrow of the Republican majority 
in the House of Representatives and the elevation to power 
in that branch of Congress of the Democratic Party— 
pledged to revise the tariff to a revenue and competitive — 
basis. 

I need not detain the Senate to recount the struggle of : 
the Democratic Party in both branches of Congress during — 
the special session of 1911 and again during the session of 
1912 to carry out these pledges through the series of sched- 
ule bills that were submitted, nor the opposition to these - 
bills from the Republicans in both branches of Congress, — 
resulting in the final failure of those measures which passed — 
both the House and the Senate, through the veto of Pres- 
ident Taft. The facts are well known by Senators, and I 
need not detain the Senate to recount them. 

In the national campaign of 1912 the Republican Party 
nominated Mr. Taft for President and the Democratic 
Party nominated Mr. Wilson. In that campaign the tariff 
and the record of the two parties, as exemplified by their 
action in Congress with reference to these schedule bills, 
and of President Taft in his veto of them, became the par- 
amount issue. Out of the 531 votes in the Electoral College 
President Taft received only 8, and Mr. Wilson received 
435. The Republican Party in the Senate was superseded 
by a Democratic majority of 6, while the Democratic major- 
ity in the House was increased from 68 to 146. 

The bill now presented to the Senate, it is confidently - 
believed, is a fair interpretation of the will of the people 
and is an honest compliance with the pledges of the Dem- 
ocratic Party with respect to the revision of the tariff. 

The conditions under which the schedule bills of 1911 
and 1912 were drawn and submitted to Congress were 
radically different in many respects from those which now 
obtain. ‘ 

These schedule bills were submitted as individual pieces 
of legislation and only as part of a general system of cus- 
toms taxation. Moreover, at that time, on account of con- 
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stitutional limitations upon the power of Congress with 
respect to taxing incomes, revenue from this source, except 
from incomes of corporations, was not available. The ex- 
tension of the power of Congress with respect to taxing 
incomes, as well as the enlargement of the scope of the 
proposed revision, has made it possible for this bill to make 
greater reductions in the rates in the present law than was 
possible under the conditions under which these schedule 
bills were framed and presented. 

I wish in the outset to say that the amendments offered 
by the committee are not proposed in a spirit of disagree- 
ment with the House or to the theory of tariff revision upon 
which that body acted. On the contrary, they are offered 
with a view of further carrying out and perfecting the prin- 
ciples of a revenue-producing tariff upon the basis of com- 
petitive rates enunciated by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House as a just and fair interpretation in the light 
of existing conditions of the platform pledges of the dom- 
inant party upon the tariff. 

Like the House, we have sought to find a basis of action ° 
which would untax the necessaries of life as far as is con- 
sistent with the revenue needs of the Government, which 
would lay the heaviest burdens upon the luxuries of the 
rich, and which would impose upon those things which are 
neither prime necessities nor luxuries, but which are proper 
subjects of tariff taxation, a rate sufficiently competitive to 
yield revenues adequate to meet the needs of the Govern- 
ment on the one hand and on the other operate as a regula- 
tion of domestic prices by making outside competition at 
all times possible... . 

Mr. President, there was imported into this country last 
year $1,600,000,000 worth of foreign products. It is esti- 
mated that the changes made in this bill will eventuate in 
increasing these importations about $123,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the normal increase. 

In the face of a domestic production of over $30,000,000,- 
000, over two billions of which was exported and sold abroad 
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in competition with like products of other countries, the 
opponents of this bill declare in effect that if the people of 
this country are permitted to increase their purchases 
abroad to this moderate extent the doors of industry will 
be closed and labor deprived of employment. 

This is an argument predicated upon the theory that the 
importation of things which can be made in this country 
should be practically prohibited through the tariff. It is 
an argument not for a protective tariff, but it is an argu- 
ment for a prohibitory tariff. 

A revision of our tariff laws upon such a basis would be 
not only vain and futile so far as giving relief to those who 
complain against their exactions, but it would be a fatal 


blow to our great export trade, through which we annually — 


tap the gold reservoirs of the world. 
Undoubtedly there will be increased importations under 
this bill; that was intended and provided for in the redue- 





tions in rates it makes. Moreover, you can not revise the — 


_ tariff so as to give relief from present tariff burdens except 


by enlarging opportunities for importations. Undoubtedly, © 
on the other hand, there will be increased exportations — 


under this bill. That was also intended by its framers and 
is provided for in such ways as were found possible and 
practicable. 

To this latter end it untaxes the things the farmer em- 
ploys in making the products he sells abroad. It untaxes 
the raw material used in the construction of his plant and 
the machinery needed for its equipment to enable him to 
meet his foreign competitor on more advantageous terms, 
not only at home but abroad. 


In short, it seeks in such ways as are open to us to estab- © 
lish upon a broader basis that spirit of comity on which — 
international good will rests, to remove hampering restric- — 
tions, to broaden the basis of international trade and enable | 


the American producer to take advantage, in greater meas- 
ure than has been possible under past... tariff condi- 
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tions, of our great national opportunity in the markets of 
the world. 

Mr. President, the passage of this bill will not result in 
closing factories; it will not throw labor out of employment. 
On the contrary, I confidently predict that it will open a 
broader field to our manufacturers and farmers, both at 
home and abroad, and that the resulting expansion of both 
our foreign and domestic trade will open new opportunities 
to industry and enlarged employment for labor... . 

Your committee has devoted two months of earnest 

thought, study, and investigation in considering the bill 
submitted to them. It has at all times been impressed with 
the demand of the people for relief from existing tariff 
conditions and the necessity for prompt action in this be- 
half. But we have felt that prudence and wisdom required 
that there should be a most thorough scrutiny and analysis, 
and for this reason we have not hesitated to take the time 
necessary for a thorough understanding and study of the 
changes proposed and the effect of those changes upon the 
business interests of the country, as they affect both the 
producer and the consumer. 
7 Tt has constantly kept in mind the evils which have re- 
sulted from our existing tariff law in establishing monop- 
olies, increasing the cost of living, and imposing unneces- 
sary burdens upon the people. It has also had constantly 
in mind the pledges of the party now in power and the 
just expectation of the people with respect to the fulfillment 
of these promises. 

It has given due consideration to the representations of 
those interested in retaining high rates and has duly con- 
sidered the arguments and facts upon which they have re- 
lied in support of their contentions. Like the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, it has rejected many of the 
theories upon which these contentions are based, and like- 
wise it has found many of the contentions upon which these 
theories were attempted to be justified unwarranted by 
actual conditions in this country and abroad. 
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For the reasons given by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House your committee has rejected the cost- 
of-production theory. The grounds upon which this theory 
was rejected are so conclusive and so exhaustively stated 
in the several reports of the House committee upon this 
subject filed during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 that it is 
not deemed necessary to restate them here. 

Following the lead of the Ways and Means Committee, 
your committee has sought in its amendments to the House 


bill to further carry out and perfect the theory of establish-_ 


ing a revenue-producing tariff upon the basis of competitive 
rates as a just and fair interpretation, in the light of exist- 
ing conditions, of the latest authoritative utterances of the 
party in power upon that subject. Your committee now 
submits the results of its labors with the confident belief 
that the enactment of the House bill as amended into law 
will result in a more equitable distribution of the burdens 
and incidental benefits of our system of customs taxation; 
that it will tend to disintegrate the monopolies built up 
under the protective system, and offer enlarged opportunity 
to individual effort; reduce the cost of living; and relieve 
the people of many of the burdens of the unjust, diserim- 
inatory, and oppressive tariff imposed upon them by the 
Republican Party at the dictation and in the interest of the 
privileged few who have for more than a third of a century 
dictated the policy and legislation of that party. ... 


The Finance Committee and the conference committee 
alike have been alive to the importance of providing ad- 
equate revenues to run the Government. The bill as agreed 
to in conference, your committee is confident, will provide 
ample revenue for this purpose and will leave a comfortable 
surplus in the Treasury. 

I present, and will read if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania desires it, a statement prepared by the expert of the 
Treasury Department assigned to assist the Finance Com- 
mittee, and who had been previously assigned to do the 
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same work for the Ways and Means Committee. I think he 
is the same expert who performed a similar office for the 
Finance Committee in making up the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
I may be mistaken about that. I am sure, however, whether 
I am mistaken about that or not, that this expert has for 
years prepared these statements for the two committees of 
Congress having charge of tariff legislation. I have, per- 
sonally, and I think every member of the Finance Com- 
mittee has, complete confidence in his competency and in 
the accuracy of his estimates. 

From this table it will appear that the total receipts that 
we may reasonably expect during the fiscal year 1914 will 
amount to $1,029,000,000, and that the expenditures in that 
year will amount to $1,013,000,000, leaving a surplus for 
the first year under the new law of $16,000,000. 

During the fiscal year 1915, when all the provisions of 
the bill will be in force, it is estimated that the total receipts 
will amount to $1,026,000,000 and that the expenditures will 
amount to $1,008,000,000 leaving a surplus of $18,000,000. 

Upon an examination of this statement it will be found 
that for the present fiscal year, 1914, the amount estimated 
to be derived from customs duties is $270,000,000 against 
$249,000,000 for the year 1915. The difference, of course, 
as will be readily seen, is attributable to the fact, as I stated 
before, that in 1915 all the provisions of the bill will be in 
effect, and as the duties are lower the estimated revenues 
are less. 

The statement also estimates the internal-revenue re- 
ceipts for the present year and for the next year at $305,- 
000,000. That is somewhat in excess of an estimate hereto- 
fore made by me, in a report filed by me on the 19th day of 
July. That is due to the fact that at that time we did not 
know what would be the internal-revenue receipts for the 
quarter which had just ended. It was known, however, that 
during the last several years there has been a progressive 
increase in the internal-revenue receipts of the Government. 
That progressive increase continued during that quarter 
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which has just ended, there being an increased revenue 


from this source as compared with the corresponding quar- 


ters of the fiscal years 1913 and 1912. Pursuing the usual 
methods of calculation in the department, the expert has 
estimated that the revenues from this source will be 
$305,000,000. 

During the first year in which this bill will be in effect, 
the fiscal year 1914, the expert estimates that we will re- 
ceive from the income tax $66,000,000 while he estimates 
that from the same source in 1915 we will receive $83,000,- 
000. That is due to the fact that the bill provides that the 
income tax shall be collected for the calendar year, as dis- 
tinguished from the fiscal year; and as the Senate changed 
the House provision so as to provide that the assessment 
should not begin until the first day of March, the receipts 
this year will represent only five-sixths of a full year. 

It is also estimated that the excise tax during this year 
will amount to $38,000,000 and next year to $39,000,000. 

Considering the rather remarkable increase in the re- 
ceipts from this source during the past year, it was thought 
conservative to estimate that there would be an increase 


from this source of $1,000,000. Customs receipts for the 








fiscal year 1914 are estimated to be considerably in excess — 
of those for the fiscal year 1915 because of the temporary — 


continuation of the duty on sugar and wool and because 
during the first quarter, which has already passed, the 


higher duties of the existing law were in operation, yielding — 


a correspondingly large revenue. 


The receipts from this ordinary internal-revenue col- — 


lection are running much higher than in the year 1912. 
They increased in 1913 over 1912 about $16,500,000, and for 


the quarter just ended they were $2,500,000 in excess of the — 


corresponding quarter in 1913. They are running so high 
now as to promise about the amount I have indicated, 
$305,000,000. 

The present estimate of receipts from the income tax is 
greater than that I formerly made, because since that time 
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the Senate, by amendments, increased the rates of from 
1 per cent to 4 per cent on large fortunes to from 1 per cent 
to 7 per cent, and because the exemption is reduced from 
$4,000 to $3,000, and the exemption for children is abolished, 
and that for husband and wife is now allowed to only one, 
not to both. 

Mr. President, the amendments made by the Senate to 
the House bill reduced the House rate from an ad valorem 
average of 27.84 per cent to an ad valorem average of 26.67 
per cent, a reduction of 4.22 [sic] per cent. The conferees 
have reduced some duties below the Senate rates and raised 
some above the Senate rates, the aggregate result being an 
increase over the Senate amendment rates of about 0.61 per 
cent. The bill as agreed upon by the Senate and conferees 
is the lowest tariff measure passed since the Civil War, and 
it is the first tariff bill ever passed by the Congress in which 
the rates fixed by the Senate were lower than those fixed 
in the House bill. 

The representatives of special interests have long re- 
garded the Senate as the bulwark of protection. When the 
House has made a rate unsatisfactory to these interests they 
have followed the bill to the Senate with the confident ex- 
pectation of securing satisfactory amendments, and here- 
tofore they have generally not been disappointed in their 
expectation. 

This year these interests have made their usual efforts 
in this regard. They were, of course, given a courteous 
hearing by the committee, but all of their efforts to have 
the Senate convert the revenue bill of the House into a 
protective measure have been vain and futile. Having 
failed in their efforts to secure special privilege from the 
committee and the Senate, some of these interests did not 
despair, but made a final effort when the bill went to con- 
pone but with no better result. 

/ Mr. President, within a few hours—certainly to-morrow 
or next day—this bill will become the law of the land. It 
will carry the lowest average rate of duty carried by any 
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tariff bill ever passed by Congress except the Walker bill, 
and the passage of that bill was followed by an era of pros- 
perity not surpassed in our history. It will be recognized 
by the country, whatever may be said of it by its opponents, 
as an honest effort on the part of the party in power to 
relieve the people from the unequal conditions and unjust 
burdens existing through the present tariff law, without in- — 
flicting injury upon anyone, except in so far as injury may 
be incidental to remedying admitted wrongs and correcting 
inequalities and inequities in our tariff legislation by abol- 
ishing legislative privilege and favoritism. 

The large free list which this bill carries and the heavy 
reductions it makes on the necessaries of life will earry its 
benefits more directly and more surely to the people than 
any other tariff bill ever enacted by Congress. It untaxes 
many of the raw materials of the manufacturer, but it 
simultaneously and correspondingly reduces the tariff on 
the manufacturer’s finished products, so as to compel him 
to share the resulting lessened cost of production with the 
domestic purchaser of his products.. 

The bill recognizes the fact that the maintenance and the 
further development and expansion of our industrial activ- 
ities depend largely on our foreign trade. It recognizes the 
fact that we can not successfully sell abroad unless we also 
buy abroad, and it seeks in every possible and feasible way 
to encourage our foreign commerce. To that end, by its 
reductions, it opens the door for larger importations, and 
by reducing the taxes on the necessaries of life and by un- 
taxing the raw materials of the manufacturer it reduces 
the cost of production and provides a way for an enlarged 
exportation of our products. 

Mr. President, this bill remits to the masses one-third 
of the tax they now pay to the Government through cus- 
toms duties by transferring that much of their present 
burdens to the incomes of the rich. This is fair and just, © 
because the masses pay many times their share of these 
customs taxes under our tariff system, which is a tax upon 
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consumption; and as the poor man, and the man of mod- 
erate means must eat, must wear clothes, must have a home 
in which to reside as well as the rich man, the amount of 
taxes which the poor and the well-to-do pay under a tax on 
consumption is altogether out of harmony with the amount 
the rich have to pay. - 

With a view of equalizing this condition, in the inaugura- 
tion of the income tax we have sought to remedy—and we 
believe we have in a large measure, though not altogether, 
remedied—that inequality by exempting from the income 
tax all incomes under $3,000. So that while the millions of 
this country pay practically all of the customs taxes—the 
consumption taxes—they will be relieved from the income 
tax, and this tax has to be paid only by the rich or mod- 
erately rich whose incomes exceed $3,000. 

It is estimated that of the ninety-odd million people of 
this country this income tax will have to be paid by only 
about 500,000 individuals. So we have a system, brought 
about through this bill, equalizing the burdens of taxation 
between the rich and the poor by relieving the man whose 
income is less than $3,000 from all income tax and requiring 
those who have more than a competency and who do not pay 
their share of customs taxes to pay all of this tax on wealth. 

But, Mr. President, of far greater importance to the 
people than relieving them of the one-third of the customs 
tax that is now transferred to the swollen fortunes of the 
rich—for that could not amount to more than a lessening of 
their burdens to the extent, probably, of $100,000,000 a year 
—of more, yes, of transcendently more importance to the 
people than this, is the fact that the reductions made in this 
bill remit to the masses millions piled upon millions an- 
nually collected from them through the provisions of exist- 
ing law, not for the Government, not to fill the coffers of 
the Treasury, but to swell the bloated fortunes of benefi- 
ciaries of the protective system of taxation. 

Mr. President, this bill has been highly praised and it 
has been severely criticized. So have all of its predeces- 
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sors. But neither the commendations of the advocates nor 
the condemnations of the opponents of an untried tariff bill 
signify much. In this case, as in every case, the merits of 
the bill will have to be determined by its practical workings. 

The Democratic Party, responsible for this legislation, 
awaits with absolute confidence the result of this supreme 
test of its efficiency in carrying out the policies and prin- 
ciples, thus applied, to remedy admitted evils and reform 
admitted abuses in the interest of the welfare and the pros- 
perity and the happiness of the people. As Democrats we 
have an abiding faith that it will expand and not contract 
our industrial activities. 

We believe that it will open more factories and will not 
close those that are already in operation. We believe that 
it will increase and not curtail the opportunities of employ- 
ment to labor and that it will make more instead of lessen- 
ing the number of shops open to the American workmen. 
We have an abiding faith that it will bring prosperity and 
not disaster. 

This bill is a part of a legislative program of reform 
which will help the people and hit the trusts. It is a part 
of the legislative program that will with one hand cut down 
the cost of living and with the other hand eut down the 
unjust and unfair profits of monopoly and special privilege. 

Mr. President, when the full Democratic program of re- 
form has been written, as it will be written in the statutes 
within a short time by the Democratic Party, let us hope, 
as I believe will be the case, that there will be an end in this 
country to that greatest menace to our institutions—in 
working out the great schemes of freedom and equality for 
which they were ordained and established—namely, law- 
created wealth and law-created privilege. .. . 

Mr. President, there has been talk here and elsewhere 
about the methods pursued in the framing of this bill, espe- 
cially about the caucus. Ours is a government of parties. 
The party in power is responsible for legislation. The 
tariff is and always has been, and I think always will be, 
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a party question. These bills must be made by the party in 
power, if that party is to carry out its party pledges and 
party promises with reference to this party question. This 
has been recognized by all parties in the framing of all our 
tariff bills. 

The caucus is an extension of the method pursued here- 
tofore, but the purposes are the same. Heretofore the 
members of the Finance Committee of the party responsible 
for the legislation have framed the bill both in the com- 
mittee and in the conference. In the passage of the last 
bill no minority Senator on the Finance Committee was 
permitted in the councils of that committee when it was 
framing the bill, and after the bill was framed they were 
allowed only a few minutes to consider it before the final 
vote was taken on it in committee. In the meetings of the 
conference committee upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon that bill no member of the minority was per- 
mitted to be present, and it was claimed at the time that 
the report was actually made and signed without the minor- 
ity members ever having been called into the meetings of 
the committee at all. 

The caucus, I say, simply carries this practice a little 
further. Instead of securing party unity and party consent 
through the committee, it was sought to secure a more gen- 
erally thorough agreement through the caucus. 

As the result of these caucus conferences of the majority 
it can be truthfully said that this is the first tariff bill ever 
passed in this country that was framed by the whole body 
of the party responsible for the legislation instead of a 
small coterie of the two Houses. 

Mr. President, it has been a long-drawn-out struggle. 
We have been here for months—but that has been the way 
with all our general revisions of the tariff. There has been 
criticism of the time consumed in the committee and caucus 
investigations and discussions and in the debates in the 
Senate. But I think it has been time well spent. I do not 
think it has been time wasted. If we had taken less time 
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the bill might not have been as good a bill as it is. I 
sure the country will agree that the interests involved were 
too great, too all-embracing, affecting in some way indi 
rectly or remotely everything we buy or sell, for hasty 
immature consideration and action. 

I congratulate the Congress and the country that the 
long, protracted struggle is at length about to end. I want 
especially, as chairman of the committee in charge of this 
legislation, to express my personal appreciation of the kind- 
ness and the courtesy that has [sic] been shown me, not only 
by my colleagues on this side of the Chamber, but by my col- 
leagues on the other side of the Chamber. I want also to 
express my gratification, too, that during this long debate, 
where strong men struggled with each other over their con- 
victions, there has [sic] been so little of bitterness and so 
little of the heat of debate in the things that have been said 
and in the things that have been done. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say that I shall 
ever remember with a feeling of pride and satisfaction the 
pleasant relations that I have sustained throughout this 
whole contest with every single Member of the Senate, both 
upon this side and upon the other side of the Chamber. 


IV 
THE FORDNEY-McCUMBER TARIFF BILL? 


Wednesday, April 26, 1922. 


Mr. Presipent, I wish to lay down some general proposi- 
tions with reference to this bill before I start upon a dis- 
cussion of its provisions. 

1. A careful study of this bill in connection with exist- 


1 Congressional Record, 67 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 5995-6002. Much of this 
long and able argument is omitted here; these excerpts, as the reader will 
observe, merely present the main contentions of the speaker. 
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ing conditions here and abroad makes it perfectly clear that 
it was framed with a view to maintaining present prices and 
to enable the industries which it protects to further advance 
these excessively high prices without incurring the risk of 
foreign competition. 

2. It will inevitably lead to higher prices, higher cost of 
living, and the further monopolization of American indus- 
tries. 

3. In many instances the rates are absolutely pro- 
hibitive. Especially is this true with reference to the highly 
specialized products, and these constitute the bulk of our 
dutiable imports. It is not difficult to see that the American 
producers of dutiable commodities protected against for- 
eign competition need only—by recourse to certain well 
known devices and expedients—bring about concert of ac- 
tion with respect to production and selling prices to enable 
them to fix and maintain prices as high as the traffie will 
bear. 

4. A comparison of the rates imposed in the bill with 
those of the Payne-Aldrich bill will show that upon the 
basis of the prices of products during the two periods, the 
only basis of a fair comparison of equivalent ad valorems, 
the proposed rates applied to present import prices aver- 
age—expressed in terms of equivalent ad valorem—from 
40 to 50 per cent higher than the average Payne-Aldrich 
rates for any year during the life of that act. 

5. Whatever may be said—and that proposition will be 
discussed later—with reference to the volume of our im- 
portations during the war period and the aftermath war 
period, the official statements of imports for the years 1921 
and 1922, and especially for the last nine months ending 
February, 1922, show that they have now reached almost a 
normal basis and are not excessive, and that, compared with 
our exports during the same period, they are relatively low. 

6. If the reductions thus shown have taken place under 
the much lower rates of the present law, it must be obvious 
that the drastic increases of the pending bill will result in 
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reducing imports to a point where it will be utterly impos- 
sible for us, in present international economic conditions, to — 
sell our large exportable surplus of manufactured and agri- 
cultural products in foreign markets because of the well- 
known fact that our foreign customers are now, and for an 
indefinite period will continue to be, unable to purchase 
our products except through the process of exchange of — 
merchandise. 

7. The two greatest economic problems which confront 
the American people today are (1) the question of foreign 
markets for our surplus products of the field, factory, and 
mine, and (2), closely related to the first, the question of 
unemployment, which already presses hard upon us and 
which, unless the first problem is wisely solved, will rapidly 
grow to alarming proportions. 

Manifestly the farmer, the manufacturer, and the mine 
operator can give employment to labor only to the extent to 
which they can find a market for their products, and there- 
fore unmarketed and undisposed-of surplus means unem- 
ployment and curtailment of production. 

8. The duties imposed upon agricultural products will 
be mostly inoperative or ineffective either because of (1) 
practically no importations or (2) such meager importa- 
tions as could not possibly affect the domestic price or (3) 
where, on account of our large exportable surplus, the do- 
mestic price of the particular article is based upon and 
fixed by the world selling price. 

9. The effective duties upon certain agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as wool and sugar, will undoubtedly tend to ad- 
vance the price of such commodities in the domestic market, 
just as the effective duties upon manufactured products will 
undoubtedly tend to advance the domestic price of these 
products. But the aggregate benefits to the farmer through 
increases in price will be small, indeed almost inconsequen- 
tial, as compared with the additional burdens he will have 
to bear by reason of the increases in the prices, made pos- 
sible by these higher duties, of the things he must buy and 
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consume in the operation of his business and in supplying 
his domestic demands. 

10. The rule manifestly adopted and followed by the 
committee in ascertaining the measure of protection which 
should be accorded a given product or industry in order to 
effect the measure of protection the bill intends, violates 
every theory or principle of protection heretofore advocated 
or proclaimed by the champions of protection, including the 
Republican Party, in this country, and with the superadded 
rate-making powers conferred upon the President makes 
tariff rate-fixing almost as much a matter of political and 
personal patronage as the distribution of the Federal 
offices. 

11. The rates of the bill are based upon the export 
price of imports as compared with the American selling 
price, an unstable and constantly fluctuating factor, and to 
a large extent the prices of imports as found in the report 
of the Reynolds Investigating Commission are adopted as 
the basis for this comparison; the American price for mak- 
ing the comparison is predicated upon no definite basis and 
is largely a game of catch as catch can with all the advan- 
tages of the game in favor of the tariff-seeker. 

12. The Reynolds report is based on prices of foreign 
merchandise as of August, 1921, mainly the prices of prod- 
ucts imported into this country from Germany, the prices 
of which country seems [sic] to have been accepted as the 
standard. Since August, 1921, eight months ago, the ex- 
port prices of foreign products have generally increased. 
In the case of Germany this increase has been very large, 
indeed in some instances almost phenomenal, so that the 
increase in prices since the Reynolds report has already 
thrown the rates ascertained and fixed in the bill as 
amended out of balance with the principle upon which they 
were fixed, and, of course, as the processes of international 
stabilization and adjustment go on they will be still further 
thrown out of balance. 

13. The uprising in 1909 against the excessive rates of 
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the Payne-Aldrich bill, levied upon practically no principle 
except to satisfy the demands of the beneficiaries of protec- 
tion, not only forced the Republican Party to adopt and 
proclaim a fixed rule for measuring the protection to be ac- 
corded but brought about the overthrow of that party in 
1912. The bill ignores and utterly repudiates this rule of 
protection measurement. 

14. Adoption of this bill with its prohibitive rates based 
on an uncertain and dangerous principle of measuring dif- 
ferences in competitive conditions here and abroad will 
mean, in addition to higher prices, higher cost of living 
and the further monopolization of American industries, also 
radical reductions in production, unemployment of labor, 
and the general demoralization and undermining of our 
past and present economic standards and conditions. 

I do not wish to venture into the field of prophecy, but 
I entertain the firm conviction that if this bill is adopted 
before another general election the demonstrated effects of 
these rates will arouse an indignation of more portentous 
proportions than that which overthrew the Republican 
Party in 1912, in which election its candidate carried but 
two States, the little States of Connecticut and Utah. 

Mr. President, I have laid down these general proposi- 
tions as the basis of the discussion to which I propose to 
proceed as soon as I shall have directed a few general re- 
marks to the opening speech of the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], who is the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the majority members of which framed 
the pending bill. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], who 
reported this bill for the committee, in his opening speech 
in support of it, makes bold to warn the country that it 
should not expect the bill to bring the full measure of pros- 
perity they were probably anticipating. That was indeed 
avery frank and a very timely warning. In view of the fact 
that the bill, if adopted, is likely to go into effect only a_ 
short time before the election, it was also a wise precaution 
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on the part of the chairman of the committee to warn the 
country against vain expectations. But the warning of the 
Senator is in striking contrast with the reiterated assur- 
ances of those who have asked these high rates and obtained 
them. They have confidently predicted and loudly pro- 
claimed that if they were given what they asked and were 
thus protected against foreign competition, an overwhelm- 
ing tide of prosperity would at once set in and business 
would hum as never before. However, in making these pre- 
dictions of the great prosperity to follow the enactment of 
the bill, these bounty-seekers probably intended no ref- 
erence to the consumers, but only to the favored few to 
whom the bill gives what they asked. 

If the Senator was addressing to the consumers his 
warning against entertaining unwarranted expectation, it 
was most timely and altogether justified, but if he intended 
his warning for those who, while the bill was in the making, 
from day to day swarmed about the sacred precincts of the 
room in which the secret executive sessions of the majority 
were held, they will doubtless regard his warning as a 
choice bit of humor, and accept it as a hint or a wink not 
to be too noisy and not to indulge in too much hilarity over 
the good things awaiting them, especially not until after 
the bill has passed the gauntlet of the Congress. 

The Senator also offers advice to the fortunate ones 
upon whom his bill bestows its benefits with wanton prod- 
igality. He advises them to be moderate and content them- 
selves with small profits. Good advice, indeed! But, in 
view of the fact that the Senator’s bill is an invitation to 
them to take the higher profits which it offers them for the 
taking, it may be confidently predicted that the very dis- 
eriminating gentleman to whom this advice and invitation 
are given and extended will incontinently reject his advice 
and accept the invitation of his bill. 

Taken in connection with the invitation of the bill, the 
Senator’s advice may be construed as a shrewd suggestion 
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to those who are to receive the benefactions provided in it 
that while they should be thankful to the Republican Party 
for the blessings they are about to receive, it were wise and 
prudent to be meek and altogether self-denying until after 
the bill is passed and the election is over. 

Mr. President, I now come to the consideration of the 
bill proper. The bill is based primarily on three erroneous 
assumptions of fact: 

1. Upon the assumption that present importations are 
excessive and a menace to the business of the country; 

2. The assumption that the home selling price and the 
export selling price of foreign merchandise are so much 
lower than the selling price of like or comparable domestic 
products that greatly higher rates of duty than those of 
the present law are needed to bring about fair and com- 
petitive conditions ; and 

3. The assumption that the export prices of foreign 
merchandise as disclosed in the investigations and report 
of the Reynolds Commission based upon such selling prices — 
in August, 1921, have not changed since that time and are 
the same today as then. ... 

I do greatly fear the effect of this bill if it shall be 
passed. ... Its first effect will be oppressive to the 
masses; it will lead to wholesale monopolization of all the 
products of protected industry; it will lead to those extor- 
tions which always follow unhampered monopoly, and we 
shall in the not distant future, if this legislative policy is 
adopted and be long continued, have conditions similar to 
those which existed under the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages. That will be inevitable. It will eventuate in a four- 
fold greater concentration and consolidation of the business 
and the industries of the American Nation. 

Mr. President, I hope I love my country; I hope my 
heart beats sympathetically for my fellow man; and because 
I love my country, because I sympathize with my fellow 
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man, I am ready now, until this debate is ended, to dedicate 
every ounce of my strength and my energy to thwart, by 
fair and open means and fair and honest discussion, the 
impending calamity. 

I have studied this bill thoroughly, and the dangers 
which lie in it, some on the surface and some hidden, [ob- 
served] as I have pursued my investigation and study of it, 
have, I do not exaggerate when I say, appalled and shocked 
me, as they have shocked the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people, who have come to understand what it really 
means and what it will do if enacted into law... . 

Mr. President, I assume that this bill will be passed, 
probably pretty much as it has been reported by the major- 
ity members of the Committee on Finance. I understand 
there will be concert of action on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, and, of course, that means that Senators on that side 
can put these rates through if they wish to put them 
through, and I think they do; but the bill will be passed, 
Mr. President, not because it meets the judgment of a ma- 
jority of this body; it will be passed not because the major- 
ity of the Senators subscribe to the excessively high rates 
imposed on products in general use, or to the delegation of 
the extraordinary powers which are to be given to the 
Chief Executive; but it will be passed by the majority, 
nevertheless, because a considerable part of the majority 
are willing to forego their opposition to what they regard 
and what in their hearts they know to be unjust impositions 
and oppression upon the masses of the people in order to 
get concessions—concessions which I believe are worthless 
in many instances—for those in whom they are especially 
interested. 

Mr. President, may I ask in conclusion, why should I, 
because I may want something in which the people of my 
State are deeply interested, be willing to impose upon the 
people not only of my State but of the whole Nation unjust 
burdens and oppressive and iniquitous taxation? If there 
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is one Senator here who ought to be the friend of agricul- 


ture, it is myself, for I have nothing of this world’s goods — 


other than the home in which I live, except farms which I 
try to operate; but why should the friends of agriculture, 
whose participation in the benefits and gratuities and sub- 


sidies of this bill is inconsequential—as to many things only ~ 


a ‘‘gold brick’’—why should the friends of agriculture 
swap away the birthright of the farmers of this country for 
a mess of pottage? 

Mr. President, if the passage of the bill is accomplished 
it will be the result of what I am loath to call a swap in the 
parceling out of the manifold subsidies and gratuities car- 
ried in this bill; and thus the log-rolling process by which 
it is claimed the river and harbor bills are passed will be 
applied in levying taxes upon the people amounting to bil- 
lions of dollars for the benefit of the special interests, while 
of all the vast contributions of the people to the protected 
interests, running into the billions, only the relatively small 
and pitiable sum of $350,000,000, it is estimated, will find 
its way into the Public Treasury. 

If the bill shall pass, the only hope lies in an appeal 
from the action of this body to the judgment, conscience, 
and patriotism of the American people; and that their de- 
cision will in that event overrule and set aside the action 
of the Congress, I have no doubt. 

Mr. President, as I believe in an overruling Providence, 
I confidently believe that, if this bill is passed and becomes 
a law, so soon as the people have an opportunity to do so 
they will express their condemnation; and the Republican 
Party, which in 1912 because of its oppressive tariff tax- 
ation was thrown out of power, will for the same reason 
meet in the ides of November a more disastrous defeat 
even than that of a decade ago. 

I wish to say in conclusion that we want and that there 
must be full and free discussion of this bill. The people are 
entitled to demand that of us. They are entitled to know 
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what this bill means and they have the right to demand that 
their representatives shall understand what the bill means 
to the American people before they vote upon it. The in- 
terest of the people in this bill is of such a character, it is 
so far-reaching, and so vital, that each of us owes it to our 
constituents to do what he can to make clear what, if it 
should pass, will be its effects upon the business and the 
happiness and the general welfare of the American people 
as a whole, and to this end we must discuss it to the full 
measure of what is necessary to make its purpose and prob- 
able effects clear to the mind, not only of the American 
people, but of their representatives in the two Houses of 
Congress, in the hope that in view of the light that discus- 
sion may throw upon it, the menace of its adoption may be 
averted and this cup of bitterness pass from the lips of the 
people of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I am sure that on this side of the Cham- 
ber there will be no resort to dilatory methods or discussion. 
There is sufficient in the bill that needs exposure without 
injecting any extraneous matters, but, if it is to be passed, 
let us see that it is only passed with full understanding of 
what it implies and means. If it must be passed after we 
shall have thrown upon it in our discussions all the light 
that we can to the end that it may be understood by the 
people and by their representatives who are to act for them 
in this Chamber, the more quickly it is passed, if, as I said, 
it must be passed, the better; for the more quickly, in that 
event, will begin to gather the righteous wrath of an out- 
raged people that will sweep from power in this Govern- 
ment the party responsible for an act of such consummate 
injustice and folly... . 
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Vv 
THE HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF BILL? 


September 12, 1929. 


Mr. PresipEnt, in the beginning the Republican Party de- 
fended and justified its position upon the question of pro- 
tection on the ground that the restriction or even the 
exclusion of foreign competitive products would not in- 
crease the domestic price of similar articles produced in 
this country. It contended in such cases that competition 
between domestic producers would regulate and control 
price levels and thus preserve intact, so far as the domestic 
consumer is concerned, the law of supply and demand. 

Every protective tariff act passed by the Republican 
Party during the last century was advocated, framed, and 
defended upon this general theory and the rates were 
largely established upon the representations and demands 
of the representatives of the interested industries without 
reference to any particular measurement of the degree of 
protection the industries or the specific articles involved 
were justly entitled to receive. 

In the enactment of all these bills, the Morrill bill, the 
McKinley bill, and the Dingley bill, the Democratic Party 
attacked the theory that high protective duties would not 
increase domestic prices or that domestic competition in 
such cases would regulate such prices upon the basis of 
supply and demand. 

The Democrats insisted that this protective system was 
largely responsible for the many trusts which were then 
springing up in the various protected industries in the 
United States and that domestic competition was thus being 
suppressed and the American consumers exploited as a re- 
sult of high tariff and trust prices. But it was not until 

1 Congressional Record, 71 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 3540-3547. 
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the early years of the present century that this method of 
arriving at and fixing tariff duties was openly challenged 
by Republicans as well as Democrats as unsound and un- 
just to the consumers of the country, [and] coupled with a 
demand for the establishment of some certain and definite 
rule for determining the extent to which the industries 
should be protected by the imposition of tariff duties. 

As a result of this agitation and the constantly and 
rapidly increasing organization and monopolization of the 
industries of the country there grew up an insistent demand 
for tariff reform, especially with respect to the manner of 
arriving at and levying tariff duties. This demand came 
not only from Democrats, but from Republicans of high 
standing. The volume of the protests grew so loud and so 
compelling that the Republican National Convention of 
1908 was constrained to declare its position on this ques- 
tion. That declaration was as follows: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best 
maintained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the dif- 


ference between cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. 


In the face of this solemn pledge of the Republican 
Party, under the leadership of Aldrich and Payne the tariff 
act passed a year later, 1909, was framed in utter disregard 
of the platform pronouncement. Because of this recalcitrant 
action on the part of the committees of the two Houses 
which framed that bill, and which were then, as now, dom- 
inated and controlled by the eastern industrial interests, 
there followed a violent schism in the ranks of the Republi- 
can Party, which became evident in both branches of the 
Congress, especially in the Senate, when the bill came up 
for consideration and discussion. 

In the Senate the Republican revolt was led by that 
great Republican statesman, orator, and patriot from the 
West, the late Senator Dolliver. He, as did his Republican 
followers, denounced both the excessive rates carried in 
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that bill and the method of arriving at them as a repudiation 
of the Republican platform of the previous year. While 
this fight in the ranks of the Republican Party against the 
abuses of the principle of protection as exemplified in the 
so-called Payne-Aldrich Act was strenuous and sometimes 
bitter, it did not sueceed—the protected interests were too 
thoroughly entrenched—but it forced the general accept- 
ance by the Republican Party, in theory at least, of the 
principle that tariff rates ought and must be based upon the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

In the campaign of 1912, as in 1908, the tariff was the 
chief issue between the two major parties, but the assault 
was directed chiefly against the flagrant abuses of that sys- 
tem and the repudiation of the platform declaration with 
respect to the measure of protection and the arbitrary — 
methods employed in fixing rates in the act of 1909. : 

The latest Republican tariff act, known as the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, which is the existing law, was passed in 
1922. In the preparation and consideration of this bill but 
little was heard from its framers and sponsors about this 
rule of the cost of production, and but few of the rates car- 
ried in that bill were determined and fixed upon the basis 
of that rule. The principle of the rule was admitted, but 
it was contended by the framers of that measure that be- 
cause of the chaotic conditions with respect to international 
exchange of products growing out of the industrial, finan- 
cial, and currency conditions then existing in Europe and 
in this country, especially in Europe, as a consequence of 
the World War, it was necessary to disregard the 1908 
platform rule and to fix the rates sufficiently high to meet 
the then existing and further apprehended uncertainties, 
contingencies, and fluctuations in values and in foreign ecur- 
rencies. 

Notwithstanding the fact that rates carried in that bill 
were the highest ever theretofore established in this coun- 
try, the Republican administration then in power, through 
its representatives in Congress, insisted upon writing into 
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the bill, as a further safeguard, the so-called flexible tariff 
scheme, authorizing the President to increase or decrease 
the rates written in the bill to a maximum of 50 per cent. 

Thus the rates of the Fordney-McCumber Act, which 
the bill now before us proposes to revise, like all other Re- 
publican tariff bills theretofore adopted, were not based 
upon any definite rule for measuring protection, but were 
arbitrarily made to meet the demands of the beneficiaries of 
the tariff, who, in the presentation of their claim, urged with 
the utmost strenuosity and plausibility the necessity of 
making them sufficiently high to meet the exceptional busi- 
ness and currency conditions which, as a result of the World 
War, existed in the principal countries of Hurope, with 
which our exchange of commodities is greatest. 

Neither the amendments to the present law made by the 
House, nor the amendments proposed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, are fixed upon the basis of the difference 
in, the cost of production here and abroad, but the rates in 
this bill, like those in the Payne-Aldrich and the Fordney- 
McCumber Acts, were arrived at and fixed largely in re- 
sponse to the appeals and demands of the beneficiaries of 
the high and excessive rates which it imposes. 

So it will be seen that again the cost-of-production the- 
ory as a measure of protection has been disregarded by the 
Republican Party. The excuse of the framers of the pend- 
ing bill for not applying this rule or any other definite and 
fixed rule in ascertaining the rates in the present revision 
is that the cost-of-production theory or rule of fixing rates 
has completely broken down and is impracticable of appli- 
cation because of alleged insurmountable difficulties in 
securing reliable data as to the cost of production either 
abroad or at home. 

Mr. President, I deny that the rule of the cost of produc- 
tion has broken down. On the contrary, I assert that the 
evidence proves the contrary. Moreover, I contend that 
this rule is not only practicable of application, but that it is 
the only rule yet promulgated which will do justice alike 
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to the industries and to the users and consumers of thei 
products. 

In support of this position I call attention to the f 
that while there have been but relatively few applicatio 
for increases or decreases under the flexible provisions o 
the present law, the thorough-going investigations made b 
the commission in these applications have shown that rea- 
sonably full and reliable data can be obtained both as 
the cost of production here and abroad. If it is true—a 
I am advised that it is—that reasonably accurate data have 
been secured in these investigations, there would seem to be 
no reason to believe, if these investigations were sufficiently 
extended and an adequate personnel employed for that pur- 
pose, that the necessary data for a general revision could 
not be obtained. 

To make these investigations effective may require addi- 
tional legislation, imposing tariff penalizations for refusal 
to furnish the information desired and requested. But I 
am satisfied that the difficulties, whatever they may be, are 
not insurmountable, just as I am satisfied that this rule 
furnishes the most equitable and just measure for the im- 
position of protective tariff duties of any yet suggested. 

I do not know why Republicans are so anxious to scrap 
this rule, unless it is because the commission’s investiga- 
tions in pursuance of these applications have shown that 
in many instances the existing statutory rates upon the 
products involved are in excess of the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad, and that there is need for 
downward instead of upward revision of many existing 
rates. This may account for the small number of applica- 
tions, or the few applications made may mean that the 
statutory rates of the existing law are reasonably satisfae- 
tory to the industry. 

However that may be, a study of the pending bill, and 
especially its flexible provisions, carries at least very per- 
suasive evidence that the Republican Party wishes to aban- — 
don its old theory of ‘‘cost of production,’’ which it has 
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never applied and which has become a stumbling block in 
the way of according to the protected industries, who now, 
as always, have dominated Republican tariff legislation, the 
full measure of protection which they sought and demanded 
and would receive in the pending bill, as well as in all other 
tariff bills enacted by that party. 

Careful study will also disclose the fact that the substi- 
tute proposed for the cost-of-production rule is the elastic 
theory of ‘‘conditions of competition,’’ a substitution which, 
if it can be brought about, would perpetuate the uncertain 
and elastic principles and practices which have heretofore 
prevailed, as I have pointed out, and still prevail in the 
framing of Republican tariff legislation. I shall later dis- 
cuss, not in detail but in a general way, the difficulties, in- 
consistencies, incongruities, discriminations, and the gen- 
eral delinquencies of the pending bill, but before doing that 
I wish to make some general observations with reference to 
the attitude of the Democratic Party upon the tariff as com- 
pared with that of the Republican Party. 

Undoubtedly there has been a change—I might say an 
advance—in the attitude of both parties with respect to the 
tariff. Neither party has been static; neither now stands 
where it did many years ago or where it did in the early 
part of this century. Many of the theories that have been 
_advanced, probably by both parties, with reference to the 
effect of tariff legislation have been exploded, while some 
other views with respect to it have been confirmed and their 
soundness demonstrated. So far as the Republican Party 
is concerned, evidence shows that it has advanced from the 
McKinley theory of protection, modified by treaties of rec- 
iprocity, to the position of practical exclusion. It does not 
openly stand for embargo, but that is the effect of many of 
the rates in this bill. 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, has advanced 
from the old theory of a tariff for revenue only, to the 
theory of a competitive tariff. Whatever may have been 
the former Democratic formula for measuring tariff duties 
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or whatever may have been the interpretation of the meat 
ing of that formula by its tariff legislation, the Democrat 
Party of the present day stands for a competitive tariff 
That is the last declaration of the party upon this ques 
tion. That declaration is the law of the party and with 
I am in hearty sympathy. The Democratic platform dee 
laration of 1928 is in the following language: 
Duties that will permit effective competition, insure agains 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the sup 
port of government. Actual difference between the cost of produe 
tion at home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage ¢ 
the American laborer, must be the extreme measure of every ta 
rate. 
Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by specie 
tariff favors. 
Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tari 
among all. 
Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate busi 
ness in general have everything to gain from a Democratic tari 
based on justice to all. 


A competitive tariff necessarily involves the question of 
what shall be the measurement of competition. The pla’ 
form of the Democratic Party has specifically prescribed 
that measurement to be the actual difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad and declared that that 
measure should be the extreme limit of every tariff rate. 

All taxes of whatever character ought to be based upon 
some definite and fixed principle, and especially is this true 
of tariff taxes, because of their insidious nature, collected as 
they are from the great mass of taxpayers, without their 
knowing it, in the prices paid for the things they purchase 
from day to day, aggregating, not thousands, not millions, 
but billions of dollars a year, taken from the pockets of 
people, sometimes in driblets, sometimes in wads, not on 
account of the intrinsic value of the articles they purchase, 
but because of the tariff taxes upon them. 

Whatever uncertainty and vagueness exist about the 
Republican measure of tariff protection, there is none about 
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the Democratic measure. The law of the party speaks in 
a language that can not be misunderstood. It applies to all 
industries alike, and alike to raw materials and finished 
products. I do not want, and the Democratic Party does 
not want, to see any American industry swamped by for- 
eign competition, but it does not wish to build a wall around 
this country so high as to practically shut off importation 
of foreign products and at the same time cut off or unduly 
restrict the exportation of American products; that would 
be alike unjust to the domestic producers and consumers 
and inimical to the national welfare. 

In fixing the spread between foreign and domestic cost 
of production the comparison should be made with indus- 
tries in this country that are efficiently and economically 
managed and not with industries that are inefficiently and 
uneconomically managed. To impose the rate upon the 
basis of the cost of production of the inefficient units in in- 
dustry, would be penalizing the whole people because of 
mismanagement or lack of foresight on the part of these 
inefficient units in properly equipping themselves to meet 
competitive conditions. 

Between a competitive tariff such as that declared for 
in the Houston Platform and a prohibitive tariff such as 
that provided for in the pending bill, there is an unbridg- 
able gulf. A prohibitive tariff practically excludes foreign 
competition; a competitive tariff allows importations when 
the American price is, by combination or otherwise, raised 
above the level of a fair and reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducer and thereby protects the consumer against excessive 
or exorbitant prices and discourages monopolies. 

Many of the exclusive rates carried in the bill now be- 
fore us on the staple products would not only further in- 
trench and fortify existing tariff-sheltered monopolies 
which have become so oppressive to the taxpayers of the 
country, but they would be an invitation for further mo- 
nopolistic organization and control of the products of in- 
dustry, greatly increasing the cost of living and the burdens 
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now imposed by the tariff and resulting monopolies upon 
the consuming masses of the country. A purely competitive 
tariff would restrain the greed of monopoly by opening the 
door to foreign competition whenever organized industry 
by monopolistic methods raised the price of the domestic 
product above the competitive level. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time enter into a de- 
tailed discussion of the flexible tariff provisions of the bill, 
but shall discuss them only in general terms. If this scheme 
of increasing or decreasing the statutory tariff rates fixed 
by the Congress, with the broad and elastic discretion con- 
ferred upon the President in fixing the bases of valuation 
and measurement, should be adopted, it would invest the 
President with almost autocratic discretion and power in 
revising rates fixed by the Congress; indeed, it would even 
empower him, in some instances, to change the statutory 
rate in order to grant to the industry a greater degree of 
protection than can be accorded within the 50 per cent max- 
imum prescribed by the law. 

That would mean but one thing, namely, that the Con- 
eress of the United States, invested by the Constitution 
with the sole power to impose taxes, had deliberately del- 
egated a large part of that legislative power to the Exec- 
utive branch of the Government—taking from the people 
and giving to the President practically one-half of a power 
which can kill or make alive; which can destroy or build up. 
It is an Anglo-Saxon principle that the people, through 
their legislative representatives, should at all times retain 
control of the purse strings of the Nation. Talk about cen- 
tralized government! Nothing would tend to centralize all 
power in the head of the Government at Washington to as 
great an extent as the flexible tariff scheme now proposed. 

If this bill passes, with the flexible tariff amendments as 
now written and incorporated in it, I predict there will be 
in the future but limited demand from the beneficiaries of 
protection for a general revision of the tariff by the Con- 
gress. The flexible scheme as written in the present law 
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has not accomplished the purpose desired by the benefi- 
ciaries of protection, because of the ‘‘cost of production”’ 
limitation imposed upon the President in exercising the 
powers and discretion given him init. A strict application 
of this rule would undoubtedly in many instances result in 
impeaching the statutory rate and showing its excessive 
character. Such an outcome would be bad from the Repub- 
lican point of view; but if the President is given the latitude 
and discretion in fixing these rates provided in the bill now 
pending, an entirely new situation would be created, and 
industries desiring an increase in statutory rates would go 
to the President and the Tariff Commission instead of com- 
ing to Congress for the relief they wish. They would have 
to deal only with one man instead of having to deal with 
nearly 600 representatives of the people in the two branches 
of the Congress. 

T shall not now, if at all, undertake to discuss the con- 
stitutional question involved in the proposed enlargement 
of the powers and discretions of the President in exercis- 
ing the functions bestowed upon him by the provisions of 
the flexible tariff scheme proposed in the bill before us. 
Personally I have no doubt as to its unconstitutionality, 
but there are others here who are much better equipped to 
discuss that feature of the bill than I am, although I may 
later have something to say upon that point. 

Mr. President, this bill is indefensible, because it not 
only disregards the purpose and object of the revision as 
declared by the President in his campaign pledge to con- 
vene the Congress in extraordinary session, and reiterated 
by him both before and after thus convening the Congress; 
because it not only does not carry out the declared purpose 
for which the Congress was convened, but defeats it; be- 
cause instead of removing, as promised, the tariff discrim- 
inations against agriculture, it greatly increases and ex- 
tends those discriminations; and because for every dollar 
it gives to the farmer, it takes from him several dollars in 
the increased cost of his purchases. 
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I am opposed to the bill because it discriminates 
against the great mass of American consumers in favor of 
the already overprotected industries; because it will raise 
the excessive rates of the present law to a basis in many 
instances but little short, if any, of absolute prohibition 
and exclusion of competitive products from abroad; be- 
cause it will greatly increase the tariff taxes now paid by 
the people in the prices paid in the purchase of protected 
industrial products which they buy, increasing the annual 
burden of tariff taxation imposed upon the consuming 
masses not thousands or millions but billions of dollars; 
because it will increase the cost of living, already abnor- 
mally high, and encourage further monopolization and 
price fixing in the overprotected industries. 

I am opposed to it because it is violative of sound 
public policy, in that it sacrifices the interests of the people 
as a whole in the interest of a relatively few who are 
already more than amply provided for and encourages 
monopolistic combinations and secret understandings in 
restraint of trade and thus tends to promote further arbi- 
trary price fixing, already a national menace. 

IT am opposed to it because it disregards the fundamen- 
tal fact that our prosperity depends largely upon our in- 
ternational trade, and imposes undue barriers and re- 
straints which would tend to limit to a highly prejudicial 
extent our interchange of commodities with the nations of 
the earth. International trade is based upon interchange 
of commodities. Purchases from us must largely depend 
upon purchases by us. Our foreign customers must be 
permitted to set up credits in this country to discharge 
their obligations to us, whether resulting from indebted- 
ness, public or private, or from the purchase of American 
products. Sound public policy requires, as far as con- 
sistent with the welfare of the Nation, that unnecessary 
barriers and restrictions in the international exchange of 
commodities shall not be imposed. This applies to agri- 
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culture as well as industry, and applies to raw materials 
as well as finished products. 

This bill invites not only protests—many have already 
come from some of our best customers among the nations, 
couched in diplomatic terms, of course, but nevertheless of 
menacing import—but it would tend to provoke retalia- 
tions and create a psychology among our foreign pur- 
chasers which would be inimical if not destructive to our 
commercial relations with them. Manifestly we can not 
reduce to a minimum our imports from foreign countries 
without eventually reducing relatively our exports to such 
countries. 

I am opposed to it because it encourages inefficiency, 
extravagance, mismanagement, and waste in certain units 
of our protected industries and penalizes the great mass 
of American consumers by the imposition of a sufficiently 
high tariff tax to guarantee profits and prosperity to the 
lame ducks in the industry, while at the same time increas- 
ing to that extent the already excessive rates enjoyed by 
the efficiently managed units in that industry. The appli- 
cation of this principle to our tariff legislation will not 
only increase the tariff burdens of the people millions, but 
billions, of dollars annually and would amount to a prac- 
tical guaranty against foreign competition in behalf of the 
sluggish and backward units and further entrench the far- 
sighted and efficient units of industry in their fight against 
competition, both foreign and domestic; their fight for 
absolute exclusion of foreign goods and the stifling and 
suppression of all domestic competition. 

I am opposed to this bill because many of its rates— 
especially those on agricultural products—are utterly or 
practically useless, and are calculated, if not so intended, 
to mislead and deceive those who are supposed to be ben- 
efited by them, because many of these so-called agricultural 
duties are mere paper, not to say fake, rates, which serve 
no good purpose except to mislead and to swell the statis- 
tical increase in the average rates upon the schedule to 
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which they apply, and yet the chairman of the committee 
is wont to refer to the purely nominal increase of duties in 
these schedules with much gusto! 

These useless and ineffective—I will not say quack— 
duties on farm products should be contemplated by the 
farmers, whom they thought to mislead, with resentment 
rather than approval. Agriculture can never attain or 
even approach tariff equality with the other industries 
through the imposition of ineffective rates upon its prod- 
ucts. The only way the farmer can secure or hope to se- 
cure even approximate equality through tariff legislation 
is by imposing such duties on his products as will or can 
be effective and by drastic reduction in the duties imposed 
upon such industrial products as he does not produce and 
must of necessity buy for farm, home, and family. 

Mr. President, the farmer is no suppliant for the 
erumbs that fall from ‘‘the master’s table,’’ and the at- 
tempt to satisfy his demands for tariff relief by offering 
him useless or ineffective rates upon his products dis- 
counts his manhood and impeaches his intelligence. 

The farmers of this country will not get the tariff relief 
they want and need until they give the special interests, 
who dominate and dictate the framing of tariffs, to under- 
stand that they do not intend to be longer duped or waved 
aside by polite gestures; until they let these makers of the 
tariff understand that they want deeds and not promises, 
bread and not stones. . 

This bill is unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the 
American farmer, because it imposes duties upon certain 
agricultural products extensively produced in this country 
and of which there are no imports, and therefore the duty 
is absolutely ineffective; because in many instances duties 
are imposed upon agricultural products of which a quan- 
tity less than 1 per cent of the domestic productions is 
imported, and the duty therefore has no value; because 
duties are imposed upon many agricultural products the 
imports of which are so negligible as to make the duty 
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valueless; because duties are imposed upon products 
which we produce greatly in excess of the domestic demand, 
resulting in large exportable surpluses which establish the 
domestic price upon the basis of the world price, and there- 
fore the duty is ineffective; because, by reason of the in- 
crease in duty on sugar, the single product of sugar would 
absorb about one-half of the benefits accruing to agricul- 
ture from the total duties imposed upon agricultural prod- 
ucts in this bill. 

Not only are the duties imposed in this bill unsatisfac- 
tory to the farmer, but also to the domestic consumer, 
because the duties imposed in it greatly increase existing 
burdens of tariff taxation, adding billions of dollars to the 
annual cost of the things that the consumer buys. 

A rate is a useless rate if there are no importations or 
if the importations are so small, compared with domestic 
production, that the tariff rates can not be effective, or, if 
effective at all, only to an almost vanishing degree. In- 
creases in duties, already sufficiently high, are not for the 
purpose of protection, but for prohibition and exclusion. 

When a higher duty is proposed on importations that 
are small and insignificant as compared to our national 
consumption, what is sought is not adequate protection but 
a complete embargo. There was a time when an import of 
less than 10 per cent of our consumption was not regarded 
as a competitive menace. Now it seems that an import of 
1 per cent is an occasion for heavier defensive armor. 

Mr. President, having completed the general observa- 
tions with reference to this bill which I wish to make to the 
Senate, I wish in a brief way to summarize some of the 
outstanding objections to the bill and the rates contained 
in it. 

First. It contains many rates and increases upon agri- 
cultural products that are useless and ineffective. 

Second. It is replete with exorbitant rates on articles 
which farmers buy. 

Third. It contains numerous instances of higher rates 
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on articles used by the masses than on articles of identical 
use, but purchased principally by persons of wealth or of 
more than average means. 

Fourth. It does not conform to President Hoover’s re- 
quest for increases on industrial products only when there 
has been a slackening of employment due to imports. In 
many cases increases have been granted to industries — 
which have been very prosperous under the present tariff — 
act. 

Fifth. It is full of inconsistencies and unfair discrim- 
inations. 

Sixth. It increases rates on many articles, even though 
the imports under the present tariff act have been neg- 
ligible. 

Seventh. It encourages inefficiency by many of its in- 
creases. 

Eighth. Its excessive increases on many articles im- 
peril our trade with European countries; and... 

Ninth. By its liberalization of the flexible provisions, 
enlarging the powers and discretion of the President, the 
latitude allowed the President in the imposition of addi- 
tional duties is dangerously expanded... . 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I have but one observation 
which I wish to make with reference to the pending bill. 
. . . It is a bill which, taken as a whole, has less to com- 
mend it to the favorable consideration of the American 
people than any tariff bill which has ever heretofore 
passed the Senate. 
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I 
THE OLEOMARGARINE TAX? 


March 31, 1902. 
ME: PRESIDENT, the controversy between butter 


and oleomargarine is one of long standing. The 

issue raised by this controversy has been so fully 
discussed in both branches of Congress and before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate that the 
arguments and facts for and against this legislation are 
generally familiar to the Senate. I cannot say, and I do not 
hope to say, anything new upon this subject, but it is prob- 
able that the people are not so familiar with these facts and 
these arguments as are Senators, and while primarily the 
object of discussion here is to enlighten the Senate, it is also 
important and useful in informing and instructing the 
people. 

I am opposed to the pending bill, because, as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I have been 
present at most of the hearings during this session, and I 
have read most of the evidence at hearings at other times 
and in the other House of Congress, and they satisfy my 
mind, at least, that oleomargarine is not only a healthful 
but a nutritious article of diet, and that the coloring mat- 
ter which is placed in it is not injurious, but adds greatly 
to its market value and acceptability to the consumer, as 
does the same coloring matter in the case of white butter 
when it is placed in that article; and because . . . the man- 
ufacturers of oleomargarine have a right, which ought not 
be denied to them, and which cannot be legally and constitu- 
tionally denied to them, to use in the manufacture of their 
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product any article which is not deleterious to the health 
the consumer. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the charges that are so 
persistently made by the advocates of this measure, that to 
any considerable extent the materials used in the manufae- 
ture of oleomargarine are improper or injurious. I do not 
believe these charges, because the evidence which has been 
adduced before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in the hearings to which I have referred contains nothing to 
support them, but contains much to refute them; and I do 
not believe them, because there is easy at hand to every 
manufacturer of oleomargarine the greatest abundance of 
pure materials to be had at such low prices as to preclude 
the temptation to practice this fraud upon the public. 

I have no doubt that in the beginning of this industry in 
this country there were many questionable experimenta- 
tions and even rascalities in the selection and use of mate- 
rials that enter into oleomargarine by the manufacturer; 
but in 1886 Congress passed an act placing all these fac- 
tories under the control and supervision of the Govern-— 
ment, and since that time I do not believe that there have | 
been any abuses worth mentioning practiced in connection — 
with the manufacture of that article. So far as the man- 
ufacturers of oleomargarine are concerned, since these in- 
spection laws went into force, I am satisfied that both in 
the selection of the materials which they use and in the proe- 
esses which they employ in its manufacture there is no 
manufactured food product in this country, not excepting 
butter, which is produced with greater purity and cleanli- 
ness than oleomargarine is when sent out from the factories. 

I am satisfied, and I think the opponents of this bill are 
satisfied, that there is now, and has been all along, more or 
less fraud practiced by the retailers of oleomargarine in 
representing and selling their product for butter for the 
purpose of securing the higher profit allowed by butter 
prices. I am satisfied that is so; and is so to such an ex- 
tent that it calls for action by Congress, because the evi- 
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dence tends to show that this class of fraud is practiced 
more or less wherever oleomargarine is sold. I am satis- 
fied it is so for other reasons, chief among them the fact 
that the present law regulating the sale of oleomargarine, 
which permits the manufacturer to put it up in packages of 
10 pounds and sell it to the retailer, offers to these retailers 
easier opportunities to commit fraud of this character with 
comparative safety on their part. 

Some of the oleomargarine retail dealers, like the retail 
dealers in other lines of commerce, are rascals; some of 
them are unscrupulous; some of them take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded them by the present inefficient 
law to make a fraudulent profit in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, because we are satisfied that these frauds 
are practiced on the part of retail dealers, and to such an 
extent as would call for further legislation on this subject 
by Congress, the opponents of this measure are perfectly 
willing to vote and stand ready to vote for any measure 
the sole object of which is to suppress and prevent these 
frauds; but we are not willing to vote for a measure based 
upon the absurd theory that in order to prevent fraud in the 
sale of this article it is necessary to prevent its sale alto- 
gether. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Quarles], in his very able speech delivered in this Chamber 
last week, in an impassioned denunciation of oleomargarine, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ We are dealing with a question of fraud’’; and 
so we are dealing with a question of fraud and a fraud 
that ought to be punished and ought to be suppressed. But 
I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that it is not 
the custom in this country, at least, to punish fraud by kill- 
ing the rascally perpetrator of the fraud, and it is not the 
custom in this country, at least, to seek to suppress fraud 
in the sale of an article by ostracizing that article and ban- 
ishing it from the markets. 

The opponents of this bill stand ready to vote for the 
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most drastic measure having for its object the suppressi 
of the frauds complained of, and which it is admitted 
some extent exist, and on this behalf the minority of 
committee have presented a substitute which it is believed 
will effectually accomplish this purpose. 

Now, Mr. President, let me analyze this substitute 
compare it with other admittedly effectual legislation 
against similar frauds. First, it places every factory where 
oleomargarine is manufactured under the closest Govern- 
ment inspection and espionage. Second, it requires every 
pound of oleomargarine to be put up in packages of 1 and 2 
pounds, and in no other or larger or smaller packages. 
Third, the article itself is to be impressed in sunken let- 
ters with the word ‘‘oleomargarine.’’ Thus impressed, it 
is to be wrapped in a paper wrapper with the word ‘‘oleo- 
margarine’’ printed thereon in distinct letters, together 
with the name of the manufacturer, and the article thus im- 
pressed and wrapped is to be placed in wooden or paper 
packages, upon which shall be branded the word ‘‘oleomar- 
garine,’’ and the whole is to be circled with a Government 
oleomargarine stamp. Fourth, no oleomargarine is per- 
mitted to be sold by manufacturer or retailer except in un- 
broken packages of 1 or 2 pounds. Fifth, the product, both 
in the hands of the retail dealer and the manufacturer, is 
constantly under the espionage of the Government, and 
the slightest infraction in any of these and other regula- 
tions provided in the substitute will subject the violator to 
heavy fines and penalties. 

Can there be any reasonable doubt that the provisions 
of this substitute, if enacted into law, would effectually put 
an end to the frauds and deceits complained of? I do not 
believe there is, and I doubt whether there are many who 
do honestly believe there is any such doubt. 

A partial answer to this question will be found in the 
effect of a similar act to prevent the fraudulent sale of 
what is known as filled cheese for dairy cheese. A few years 
ago the manufacturers of dairy cheese raised a great clamor 
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on account of the alleged fraudulent sale of this imitation 
product as cheese. Congress was asked to interfere to put 
an end to this alleged counterfeit and fraud, just as the 
dairymen are now asking it to protect butter. In response 
to their demand Congress passed an act defining dairy 
cheese and filled cheese, and differentiating the two and 
making certain regulations for the sale of filled cheese, so 
as to put a stop to these frauds.... 

Under that act filled cheese is placed under governmen- 
tal supervision and the manufacturer is required to stamp 
and brand every package of filled cheese and the retailer is 
permitted to sell it only out of these branded packages. Be- 
fore the passage of this law there was a great deal of trou- 
ble on account of fraudulent sales of filled cheese as dairy 
cheese, not only at home but especially in foreign markets, 
and our consular representatives abroad were constantly 
representing to the Government that this imitation and 
fraudulent product was undermining our cheese market 
abroad. 

Since the passage of that act the evidence taken before 
the committee shows that these complaints, both at home 
and abroad, have totally ceased, and there is no suggestion 
today from any source that filled cheese is being sold to any 
considerable extent in imitation of dairy cheese. 

It is the duty of the Treasury Department to enforce all 
laws and regulations to prevent frauds against the revenues 
of the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury is sup- 
posed, by reason of his experience in the enforcement of 
these laws, to be especially informed as to their sufficiency 
to accomplish the object of their enactment. 

Now, when this bill and the pending substitute was be- 
fore the Fifty-sixth Congress, the question of the adequacy 
of this substitute to suppress the frauds complained of was 
raised before the committee having the bill under investiga- 
tion, and the then Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon. Ly- 
man J. Gage, was examined as a witness upon these points. 
The evidence he then gave is a complete answer to all of the 
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arguments of the advocates of this bill, to the effect that 
only remedy for this fraud is in practically denying the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine the right to color their 
products. ... 
Mr. President, in view of this evidence of the Secretary, 
in view of the effect of the filled-cheese act, I want to ask 
why are not the advocates of this bill, if their sole purpose 
is to suppress fraud, and if it is no part of their purpose, 
as is charged, to suppress competition and to destroy an- 
other industry, willing to accept the substitute? It certainly 
is no answer to say that the present law has not been ef- 
fective. Of course it has not. It does not require Secre- 
tary Gage or even a lawyer to see that the present law is 
wide open to the frauds which are admitted to exist and 
which we all want to suppress. What does their refusal to 
accept the substitute as a settlement of this matter signify? 
... To my mind it can mean but one thing. It means 
what is apparent from the bill itself and what was disclosed 
by the hearings before the committee and what is shown in 
the hysterical appeals that have been made in this debate 
on behalf of the cow. It shows that their purpose is not to 
suppress fraud; it is not to prevent fraud in the sale of this 
article so much as it is to protect the cow and her products 
and to suppress a competitor. 
Mr. President, so far as oleomargarine is concerned, it 
is not a direct competitor of high-class dairy butter, al- 
though it is an indirect competitor of that article. It is not 
a direct competitor, because the difference in price removes 
it from the field of competition. High-class dairy butter at 
its present price sells in the market at from 30 to 40 cents 
a pound net. Even when you add the 10-cent tax proposed 
by this bill to the present price of oleomargarine it will still 
sell upon the market, when sold upon its merits, as I think ~ 
it generally is, though sometimes it is not, at from 10 to 16 
cents less than high-class dairy butter. But while oleomar- 
garine is not a direct competitor of high-class dairy butter, 
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it is a direct competitor of what is known as renovated but- 
ter and an indirect competitor of high-class butter. 

I know, Mr. President, that it is claimed that dealers in 
high-class dairy butter have no interest in renovated or 
process butter, and that they are willing to let it stand upon 
its own merits and fight its own battles. But it is perfectly 
obvious that this is not true, and that they are interested 
and deeply interested in renovated butter. Why? Because 
they are interested in anything that preserves and pro- 
longs the life of their product, and renovated butter is a 
dairy product, though a degenerated product. The pro- 
longation of the life of their product is an important ele- 
ment in the value of their product. That is exactly what the 
process factories do. They reclaim and re-reclaim and re- 
claim again dairy butter from rancidity and from death, 
and by chemical process impart to it a sort of perennial 
youth and freshness, and in this way these process factories 
become a potent element in the market value of the whole 
dairy product. 

The object of the bill is, therefore, not to protect dairy 
butter against the direct competition of oleomargarine, but 
it is to destroy competition between oleomargarine and what 
is known as process or renovated butter, and by driving it 
from the market altogether to make a full demand and 
high-price market both for the fresh product and this degen- 
erate product of the dairy. Those who are denouncing oleo- 
margarine as a vile counterfeit have found nothing to con- 
demn in renovated butter and its fraudulent sale as a pure, 
fresh product of the dairy. Of course, the widespread sale 
of this chemically manipulated concoction is a fraud, and 
they know it is a fraud; but it is a fraud against the people 
and not against the cow. Itis said there are those who think 
a dollar is more sacred than a man, and I am afraid there 
are also those who, in their zeal for the dairy, think a cow 
is more entitled to protection against fraud than the people. 

I was glad that the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Harris] during the past week presented an amendment to 
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the pending bill having for its purpose putting renovated 
butter under the same strict governmental supervision and 
control that this bill proposes to place around and upon 
oleomargarine. I trust the Senator will press that amend- 
ment, and I hope he will force a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 
In that event I shall watch with profound interest the votes 
of the friends of this bill. I predict now that they will not 
vote for this amendment. And why? Because the same in- 
terest that is behind this bill, the same interest that has 
hounded oleomargarine from the day it was born as an in- 
dustry in this country, the same interest that has excited 
all of the public prejudice and the hostile State legislation 
enacted against this product—I mean the dairy interest— 
is interested to see that renovated butter is not fettered 
and restricted as it demands oleomargarine shall be. 

Now, Mr. President, what is process butter or renovated 


butter? ... In brief, . . . renovated butter is old, rancid, | 
unmarketable butter, gathered up from the four quarters 





of the country—from the hotels, and the restaurants, and 


the boarding-houses, and the country stores—and sent to — 
these process factories; there it meets the products of the 





cow of the treeless prairies of the West, and of the rocky — 


hills of New England, and of the wiregrass region of the 
South in sympathetic and friendly embrace; there, with the 
aid of acids and adroit chemical surgery, the seeds of dis- 


ease and death with which it has become infected are re- — 


moved, and thus restored to apparent health, it is sent out 
as healthy butter, looking like healthy butter, with the sweet 
odor and with the exquisite flavor of perfectly well butter, 
and in that guise it is sold and bought and consumed. 

But, Mr. President, this restoration to health is only tem- 
porary. This newfound freshness is short lived, and unless 
it is speedily bought and consumed it soon has a relapse to 
its old condition of rancidity. But there is one consolation 
about this patient. However often it may have a relapse, 
and however severe the disease may be, there is always a 
sure restorative and an unfailing panacea to be found in the 
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numerous butter hospitals scattered about in this country, 
created and existing for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
treating and curing the disease to which creamery butter is 
unfortunately a victim. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal about the anticolor 
laws of the States against oleomargarine. Gentlemen have 
fallen back upon those laws as an excuse for their effort 
through this bill to strike down the oleomargarine industry. 
I want to remind gentlemen who rely upon those laws as 
justification for this legislation that there are also State 
laws in this country against renovated and process butter. 
I do not know how many States have laws of that kind; I 
believe about ten or twelve. I appeal to the gentlemen 
who place their support of this bill upon the fact that cer- 
tain States have ostracized oleomargarine when they go 
to vote upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas that they give the same consideration and signifi- 
cance to the State laws against renovated butter as to those 
against oleomargarine, and when they vote to protect the 
cow against oleomargarine that they will at the same time 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Kansas to pro- 
tect the people against renovated butter. 

Mr. President, about the only argument I have heard 
in favor of this legislation, except the fraud argument to 
which I have so far chiefly devoted myself, is the fact that 
many States have enacted laws against the sale of oleo- 
margarine. It is said by the friends of this bill that those 
laws show such a general antipathy on the part of the people 
against this product that it furnishes them a sufficient justi- 
fication for this legislation. 

I frankly admit that those laws apparently indicate (and 
I say apparently advisedly) a very harsh sentiment on the 
part of the people of those States toward oleomargarine. 
But when we analyze the reasons and considerations which 
led to the enactment of those laws, we will see, as I said, 
that it is more an apparent antipathy and objection than a 
real one. Most of those laws were passed under the influ- 
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ence of a misunderstanding created by the agitation and 
the exaggeration and the falsehoods instigated and put in 
circulation by the dairy interest as to the materials which 
enter into the manufacture of this product. 

At the time they were passed there was a general mis- 
understanding in the country as to the character of the in- 
gredients of the article. It was generally supposed that 
the article was made up of loathsome and repulsive ingre- 
dients, repugnant to the taste, and poisonous to the human 
system. This was the impression not only in those States 
at that time, but it was the impression among the enlight- 
ened members of this body and of the House when that 
measure was first discussed and debated in Congress. The 
only argument made in favor of the law was the argument 
that oleomargarine was unhealthy and poisonous to the 
human system. ‘The fraud argument that we now hear was 
not made then at all. 

... Time has removed from the field of disputation and 
discussion the fundamental fact upon which this diserimi- 
nating legislation of the States was based. When we con- 
sider whether State laws or national laws are wise or un- 
wise and whether they indicate a certain public sentiment 
or feeling, we must look to the reasons which inspired the 
enactment of those laws. If there was a mistake as to the 
facts, as to the grounds upon which the enactment was made 

. » we may expect sooner or later that it will be repealed. 

Now, Mr. President, the only ground upon which this 
State legislation was originally based has been removed 
and no longer exists, but the advocates of the bill say if 
that be so, why then have not those laws been repealed by — 
the States? They have not been repealed because another 
reason for their continuance on the statute books has inter- 
vened and furnishes a justification for their continuance, 
and that is the reason I have just given why we should pass — 
the minority substitute. I mean the necessity of regulat- 
ing its sale so as to prevent deceits in selling it for what it 
is not. Remove this reason, as the other has been removed, 
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by the National Government taking hold of this question 
and placing around the article a strict supervision to pre- 
vent the class of fraud to protect themselves against which 
the States still keep these prohibitory acts upon their stat- 
ute books, and I predict that the States will be satisfied and 
that speedily and rapidly every one of the anticolor laws 
against oleomargarine will be repealed. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate in dis- 
cussing the proposition that time and experience and sci- 
ence have proved that the original basis of this legislation 
has been removed, for it is now almost universally admit- 
ted that at the time of the passage of these prohibitory 
laws the character of oleomargarine and its effect upon the 
human system were altogether misunderstood, and that it 
is not only not an unhealthy article, but it is an exceedingly 
healthy and nutritious food product. One of the chief ad- 
vocates of this bill in debate in the other branch of Congress 
a few days ago admitted this fact, and the evidence taken 
before the committees of the two Houses during the last and 
the present session (evidence of the best scientific experts in 
the country) proves conclusively that the arguments which 
prevailed in securing the passage of these laws were based 
upon falsehood and misunderstanding as to the ingredients 
and qualities of this article... . 

Now, Mr. President, if this bill passes the effect will be 
not only to prevent the manufacture and sale of colored 
oleomargarine, but to cripple the whole oleomargarine in- 
dustry in this country. There are two reasons why it will 
destroy the manufacture of colored oleomargarine: First, 
because colored oleomargarine is now sold for only 3 or 4 
cents more than the cost of production, and when you add 
to this the 10 cents tax proposed by this bill it will, on ac- 
count of the price, be unsalable. Secondly, if this bill passes, 
this first section would make effectual the anticolor laws of 
the several States, which are now ineffectual and largely in- 
operative because of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the original package case and in the Schollerberger case. 
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The sole object of the first section of this bill is, by brea 
life into these laws, to make oleomargarine a contrab 
of commerce, to take from it its character as a commerci 
product and deny it the protection of the interstate-com. 
merce clause of the Constitution, which the Supreme Co 
decided it is entitled to enjoy, and place it in the catego 
of spirituous liquors. 

The effect would be to take from colored oleomargarine 
60,000,000 of its possible purchasers and consumers whi 
live in the States in which these laws have been passed. Its 
passage may not stop the manufacture of uncolored oleo- 
margarine, but it will handicap it to such an extent as to 
make its profitable manufacture extremely doubtful, be- 
cause it is well known, on account of the taste and faney 
of the consumer (the same taste and fancy which dictates 
to the producer of white butter coloring matter to make it 
more palatable and pleasing), that there is practically no 
demand, or at least such a limited demand, for the uncolored 
article as butter as to make its manufacture for that pur- 
pose unprofitable, and the other demands for white oleo- 
margarine are so limited that it is extremely doubtful 
whether its use would be sufficiently large to remunerate 
the large amount of capital invested in this industry. | 

Mr. President, in addition to the destruction of the oleo- 
margarine industry and the millions of dollars worth of 
property invested in that industry, let us inquire what other 
important and legitimate occupations and industries will 
be affected by this legislation. Now, it is said that butter 
is a product of the farm; that the cow stands at the threshold 
of all agricultural prosperity; and that both she and her 
product should be protected. I do not deny the great value 
of the dairy cow. The dairy interest is one which should be 
encouraged, and the use [sic] of the cow in the home and 
upon the farm cannot be overestimated. Both she and her 
products are entitled to all legitimate encouragement and 
protection. 

But oleomargarine is also a farm product and an hon- 
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est and legitimate industry. Practically everything that en- 
ters into it is made upon the farm—milk, cream, butter, 
cotton-seed oil, neutral lard, and oleo oil, all of them farm 
products, and at least 40 per cent of them the product of 
the cow herself. Chemically it is the same as butter. It has 
every chemical ingredient that butter has and none other. 
Now, the people who furnish the larger part of the ingredi- 
ents that enter into oleomargarine are the cotton-seed oil 
manufacturers and the growers of beef cattle and hogs. 
These people believe, and honestly believe, that this legisla- 
tion will effect them injuriously, and they are here protest- 
ing against its passage. They have sent representatives 
here; they have sent petitions here; they have sent resolu- 
tions here. I have here the resolutions passed by the cotton- 
seed oil superintendents of North and South Carolina, at a 
meeting held in July, 1900, at Charleston, South Caro- 
na... . 

Among the cotton-seed 011 manufacturers who appeared 
before the committee of the Senate during the Fiftieth Con- 
egress against this bill was Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of my State. 
I know Mr. Tompkins well. He is largely interested not 
only in cotton-seed oil mills, but in various lines of manu- 
facturing. He is one of the most prominent and useful 
men in the whole South, a leader in its industrial develop- 
ment, a man of broad information, accurate knowledge, and 
absolutely reliable in his statements. In the speech made 
by him before the committee he stated: 

I say that if they pass this legislation they will undo it later, 
because they will hear from their constituents again when they do 
it. And why? Because, for instance, if you pass this law, through- 
out the whole South you will appreciate the products of corporate 
dairies, of men with large fortunes, while you will depreciate by 
$2.00 a ton all the cotton seed that is sold in the South to a eotton- 
seed oil mill. 

If petitions from farmers were any good, and if these cotton- 
seed oil people had had the foresight to go about it, they could have 
gotten a petition signed by every cotton farmer in the South, be- 
cause practically none of them have any interest whatever in the 
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dairy business, and every single one of them has an interest in the 
cotton-seed oil industry to the sake [sic] of making or losing $2.00 a 
ton, according to whether you pass this bill or whether you do not 
pass it... 

Mr. Knieur. If there is any other representative of the cotton- 
seed interest here I would like to get him to give me the figures as 
to the interests of the cotton-seed oil people here. According to 
a little calculation I have made, the amount of cotton-seed oil used 
in oleomargarine constitutes less than two-thirds of 1 per cent of 
their gross output. 

Mr. Tompxins. I can tell you right now that they have $6,000- 
000 worth of interest a year in it, if this bill is passed in deprecia- 
tion of the value of cotton seed. According to my estimate of 
3,000,000 tons of cotton seed which are used for making oil every 
year, their loss would be $6,000,000 a year—the loss of the cotton- 
seed people alone. Now, you would bleed the working people of 
the country ten millions more, and you would bleed the stock people 
of five. That is what you would do. That is an estimate of the 
value, in dollars and cents, of these interests. 


Not only the manufacturer of this oil is interested in 
maintaining this market for his product, but the Southern 
farmer who grows the seed out of which this oil is made is 
also interested, and surely there is no class of people in this 
country who need more help than the cotton farmers of the 
South, and against whom discriminating legislation is more 
unjust, for in all the prosperity about which we hear so 
much the cotton farmer of the South has had but little share. 

While the prices of other products have gone up, the 
price of his, except for a little while during the year 1900, 
has ranged so low it is with difficulty he has been able to 
make a living. For these reasons he is weak and ill able 
to stand such a blow as this. True, he is sometimes a dairy- 
man and makes a little butter to sell, but in the South there 
are at least 20 farmers and laborers who buy all the butter 
they consume to every Southern farmer who makes butter 
to sell, and the one who sells always finds a ready market at 
remunerative prices right at his door. I have had no peti- 
tions or letters from the farmers of my State for this bill, 
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except from a few dairy farmers, and most of these bear . 
evidence of having been inspired by the Dairy Trust. ... 

The statements and representations and the petitions 
and appeals of the farmers of the South and the stock 


_ growers of the West fall upon deaf ears. They are told that 


they do not know what they are talking about, that they do 
not know what their interest is. Yet when we are consid- 
ering tariff measures here and making schedules and im- 
posing duties for the protection of home products against 
foreign products, the representatives of the great trusts 
make all sorts of wild representations as to the effect of 
legislation upon their business, and they are accepted with 
childlike credulity and they are given whatever they de- 
mand. 

That is what has often been seen here in the past. It 
will be seen again when we get to making tariff schedules. 
Representatives of these great combinations and protected 
interests who are selling their products in foreign markets 
for 25 and 30 per cent less than they are selling them in this 
country will come here and demand that the protection ac- 
corded them against foreign competition be continued, and 
with full knowledge of these facts as to the prices for which 
they are selling their products abroad their demands will 
be granted, and the protection they now enjoy but do not 
need will be continued... . 

Mr. Harris. Will the Senator from North Carolina per- 
mit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. Stumons. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Harris. I should like to know to what extent the 
protection of the cotton-seed oil interests is to be carried? 
As the Senator is probably well aware, it is now an absolute 
impossibility to buy a bottle of pure olive oil in this city. 
I will venture to say that no Senator can buy a bottle of 
olive oil in this city. Whether it has a French label or an 
Ttalian label, it is invariably principally cotton-seed oil. We 
ean not buy a box of sardines, whether they are packed on 
the coast of Maine or on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
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that they are not put up in cotton-seed oil and saturatec 
with it. Does the Senator mean to say that we have got 
justify the use of cotton-seed oil all along these lines wher 
it masquerades as something which it is not? 

Mr. Smmons. To the extent, Mr. President, that cot. 
ton-seed oil, or oleomargarine, or any other product mas- 
querades for what it is not, I am just as willing and 4 
anxious as the Senator to pass legislation which will put am 
end to that masquerading. If cotton-seed oil, or any other 
farm product in the South, has obtained any protection 
against the competition of olive oil or any other foreign 
product that is sold in this country in competition with it, 
it has nothing more than what is due to it. Although we 
have not asked for it, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money] suggests, Southern interests are entitled to it, be 
cause in the application of the general principle of prote 
tion, without any regard to the right or wrong of that prin 
ciple, it would be unjust to discriminate against the prod- 
ucts of one section and in favor of the products of another 
section. If that is to be a principle of government, it should 
be administered with sectional impartiality. 

But, Mr. President, that has nothing to do with the 
phase of this question which I am now discussing. It is 
not whether there should be protection against a foreign 
product, but whether we should inaugurate here in this 
country a system of internal tariff duties, and whether we 
should use the taxing power of the Government for the pur- 
pose of building up one home industry by destroying 
another. That is what this bill will do if it becomes a law. 
It is using the taxing power of the Government for the pur-- 
pose of building up and promoting and fostering the dairy 
interests of this country at the expense of and to the injury 
of the cotton-seed oil interests and the stock-raising in- 
terests in this country. 

Now, I say these cotton-seed-oil men know what they 
are talking about. They have protested and they do pro- 
test against this legislation. They have passed resolutions, 


1 
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they have sent petitions, and they have sent representatives 
here to Congress to present their grievances and to protest 
against this legislation. 

When Mr. Tompkins, of my State, was before the com- 
mittee, in his statement, to which I have before referred, he 
said that the destruction of the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine in this country meant a depreciation to the extent of 
$2 a ton for every ton of cotton-seed used in the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine. 

But you say that does not affect anything except the 
cotton seed that is used in oleomargarine. Mr. Tompkins 
answered that in his statement by saying that there was a 
sufficient demand made by the use of cotton seed in making 
oleo oil, and the price for the seed thus used was sufficiently 
high to raise the level of the price of the whole cotton-seed 
product of the South; that effect was not limited to the 
amount of seed used in the oil business, but extended to the 
whole product. 

Speaking upon this same subject, another witness be- 
fore the committee, Mr. Bond, said that the price paid for 
the seed used in the manufacture of oleo oil went toward 
settling the price of the whole cotton-seed product of the 
South. That is but another way of stating a principle 
axiomatic in commerce, that the price of the surplus of an 
article fixes the price of the whole article. It is not the 
quantity used, but the high price paid and the fact that the 
market is sufficiently large to raise the price of the whole 
product to a certain level. ... 

The advocates of this bill ridicule the idea that the in- 
terests of the growers of beef cattle and hogs will be se- 
riously affected by it, and yet, Mr. President, we find the 
representatives of this interest from one end of the country 
to the other greatly stirred up over this legislation. They 
too have sent representatives before your committee to pro- 
test in most vigorous terms. 

Associations representing these interests have passed 
vigorous resolutions of protest against it. I wish to pre- 
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sent now the resolutions passed at a meeting of the National 
Live Stock Association, which met in Chicago last Decem- 
ber. There were some 1,500 delegates in this conventio 
and about 130 branch organizations, scattered all over the 
country, were represented. ... The resolutions, which I 
will not read, . . . were adopted by the unanimous vote of 
this convention, and, I take it, embody the honest convie- 
tions of this body as to the effect of this legislation upon the 
live-stock interest of the country, all of which was rep- 
resented except the dairy interest. ... 

The general purport of those resolutions is condem- 
natory of this bill, and that this class of legislation is in- 
jurious to the interests of the stock growers. 

It is positively asserted, not only by the breeders of 
beef cattle, but by dealers in beef cattle, that the use of 
oleo oil, made from the caul fat of steers, in oleomargarine 
has increased the value of this class of cattle from $2 to $3 
a head, and by dealers in hogs that the use of the leaf fat of 
the hog in oleomargarine has increased the value of the 
hog 20 cents a head. In support of this contention they 
show that caul fat for use in oleomargarine brings 10 cents 
a pound, while for use in tallow it brings only 6 cents a 
pound; that leaf fat used in oleomargarine sells for 8% 
cents a pound, while for lard it sells for only 6 cents a 
pound, and that the demand for these products for this 
purpose is sufficiently large to fix the price of the whole 
product, and that thus the value of caul fat and leaf fat has 
been raised, respectively, from 6 to 10 cents and from 6, to 
84 cents a pound. 

Mr. John C. McCoy, a Western farmer and stock-raiser, 
as well as commission merchant for the sale of cattle, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and — 
Forestry against this bill in the Fifty-sixth Congress. . . ._ 

But there is not only the testimony of Mr. MeCoy, but 
the great preponderance of testimony, nearly all of the 
testimony in fact taken by the committee, tended to show 
that the depreciation in the value of beef cattle as the result 
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| of this legislation would be from two to three dollars per 


| head. I think the National Live Stock Association so as- 
' serted in their resolutions. 


Of course I do not know whether or not these statements 
are true; but I know they come from men who are engaged 
in the business of raising and selling cattle and hogs. They 
are supposed to know something about the effect of this 
legislation—not its future effect, for they are not speaking 
about that, but its past effect upon their product—and I 
am willing to take their statement as at least approximating 
the truth in this matter. 

Not only the cotton-seed oil interests and live-stock in- 
terests, but the labor organizations, have sent represent- 
atives here. Mr. Patrick Dolan, president of the United 
Mine Workers’ Association, and another gentleman, Mr. 
John Pierce, representing the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron and Steel Workers, appeared here in the interest of 
the tens of thousands of laborers belonging to these great 
labor organizations. ... 

But, Mr. President, in answer to these petitions and 
resolutions and representations of the mill men and farmers 
and stock-growers, we are told that there is very little 
oleomargarine manufactured and sold in this country, and 
that these interests will be but slightly affected by the de- 
struction of this industry. It is true there is not a very 
great amount of oleomargarine manufactured now; only a 
little over 100,000,000 pounds a year. 

And yet the amount of oleomargarine consumed in some 
of the States of this Union where there has been no hostile 
legislation, such as Rhode Island, for illustration, where 8 
pounds per capita is consumed a year, shows conclusively 
that if this industry were encouraged instead of handi- 
capped that we would be producing and selling in this coun- 
try today probably half as much oleomargarine as we are 
selling butter; and but for the prejudice that has been 
created against it by agitation and misrepresentation in 
the interest of the dairy we should probably be manufac- 
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turing and using as much per capita in this country as they 
use per capita in Denmark. And upon that basis, instead 
a demand in this country for 100,000,000 pounds, ther 
would be a demand for at least 1,300,000,000 pounds. 

If the comparatively small amount of cotton seed 
the comparatively small amount of oleo oil and neutral o 
used in the manufacture of 100,000,000 pounds now used i 
a source of benefit to the cattle farmer and hog-raiser, 
they all unite in saying it is, how much greater would 
the profits and how much greater would be the demand 
for these farm products if this industry had been unfettered 
and allowed to expand to the proportions to which it would 
undoubtedly have attained but for this adverse legislatio 
and agitation. In considering the effect of prospective leg- 
islation upon an industry, it is not fair, nor is it the Amer- 
ican way, to look only at its condition when fettered and 
hampered by adverse environments, but also to look to what 
would be and will be its state if protected by fair and just 
laws. 

Mr. President, there is another interest in this country 
affected by this legislation which is more entitled to the 
consideration of Congress than the interest of the farmer, 
or the manufacturer of oil, or the raiser of beef, and that 
is the great army of consumers in this country. They are 
mostly poor people; they are laboring people; they work on 
the farms; they work in the factories; they work in the 
mines; and they can not afford to pay high prices for the 
products which they consume. 

In oleomargarine they have found a cheap article which, 
since they have come to learn that it is a healthy article, a 
nutritious article, is entirely satisfactory to them. They 
buy it; they use it extensively, and they can afford to pay 
the price for which it is sold; but they can not afford to pay 
the high prices of dairy butter. Much less can they afford, . 
after this legislation goes into effect, which will drive oleo- 
margarine from the market, and make a scarce market, and | 
therefore a high-price market, to buy dairy butter at the 
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high price to which it will go, for I believe, and the laboring 
_ people believe, and they state that belief in the memorials 
to which I have just referred, that in their opinion the re- 
sults of this legislation will be to put the price of dairy 
_ butter up to 40 or 50 cents a pound. Then they will not be 
able to buy it at all. 
These laboring people, as well as all other consumers 
of butter or any of its substitutes, are entitled to consid- 
eration in connection with this question. With oleomar- 
garine out of the way we will have to look solely and ex- 
clusively to the cow for butter. 

It is sheer nonsense to talk about the capacity of the 
cows of this country to supply unaided a cheap butter. 
There are not enough milk cows to do it, and there will not 
be in a reasonable time enough to do it. There are only 
about 17,000,000 milk cows in the United States, and there 
are between seventy-five and eighty millions of people to 
be supplied. Strike down oleomargarine, and you will do 
a great thing for the great trusts that now control the dairy 
interests of the country. It will give them the finest market 
in the world free and without competition. The rich will 
have to pay a little more for their butter, but they will be 
able to get what they want. The poor man will either have 
to pay more for his butter than he can afford to pay or he 
will have to go without it. 

But, Mr. President, there is another ground upon which 
we who oppose this bill base our opposition to it, higher 
than that of the pecuniary interest of the producers of 
either butter or oleomargarine or the products out of which 
they are made. It is opposition to special legislation. This 
bill is special legislation of the most dangerous character. 
It has long been the custom in this country to use the taxing 
power of the Government to protect the products of home 
industries against the productions of foreign countries. 
The right or wrong of this I do not now propose to discuss, 
but this is the first time in our history that it has been 
proposed, deliberately proposed, to use the taxing power 
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of the Government to build up one home interest by pulli 
down another. 

If you start upon this legislation, where are you going 
to end? There was introduced in the House of Represent: 
atives the other day a bill which proposed to brand a 
mark an article of commerce as shoddy. Shoddy is a mate- 
rial made largely from cotton goods, but in imitation o 
wool. There is but a small modicum of wool in it, but i 
looks like wool; it feels like wool; it is bought and worn 4 
wool by poor people; but they know it is not wool becaus¢e 
of the difference in price between these shoddy goods and 
genuine wool. Yet it is proposed now to brand and mar 
that in the interest of wool. 

I know the bill to which I have referred was introduce 
by an opponent of the pending bill, as I am, but by a mar 
impregnated with this idea of class legislation, as I am not. 
I think the bill obnoxious [sic] in a large measure to the 
same objections which should obtain against the pending 
measure. It is not proposed in that bill to tax shoddy, but 
what will be the next step? The next step in the evolution of 
this scheme and system of legislation would lead to the tax. 
ing of shoddy—for what? In the interest of the sheep, just 
as it is proposed here to tax oleomargarine in the interest of 
the cow. 

There is another imitation product in this country sold 
as silk. It is a very common article made in imitation of 
genuine silk. I do not know exactly the materials which are 
in it, but there is very little silk in it. Yet under the skill 
ful manipulation of the adulterants of clothing it has beer 
wrought in imitation of silk. You can not easily tell it from 
silk. Poor people buy it and wear it because it is cheap and 
because it looks like silk, and nobody except an expert ca 
tell it is not the silk which the rich lady wears. Under the 
theory of this bill there is no reason why that product 
should not be taxed out of existence, and it would be, 
suppose, if there was much silk grown and manufactured in 
this country. 
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There is a long train of similar articles that could be 
brought under the ban of this same class of legislation and 
taxed to death in the interest of some other article which it 
resembles called the genuine article. 

If we enter upon this species of legislation, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we shall soon have established here in America a sys- 
tem of internal tariff taxation very much akin to that which 
we now have upon our statute books applying to foreign 
trade, and we shall have, first, one product taxed in the 
interest of another and for the protection of another; then 
we shall have the products of one section taxed in the in- 
terest and for the protection of the products of another 
section; and, finally, we shall have Congress exercising its 
powers and its functions under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution in order to give the States, as it 
is proposed now to give them in this bill, a free hand to 
legislate independently of the protection of that clause 
against the interests of other States, and we shall have here 
in this country that very condition of State discrimination 
and State exclusion that played such an important figure in 
the original formation of the Government under which we 
mye... 


il 
WAR REVENUE? 


August 10-11 and 30, 1917. 


Mr. Presment, it is not my purpose in the statement I shall 
make today to go into a discussion of the details of this bill 
or the amendments thereto proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. I believe that the details can be better and more 
profitably discussed and debated as the amendments are 
reached. 

* Congressional Record, 65 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 5963-5976, 6451-6457. 
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Before entering upon a discussion of the amendments 
is only proper that I should say, for the members of 
Finance Committee, that the bill as amended reflects the 
best thought and judgment of the committee after the most 
laborious and painstaking investigation. The committe 
has considered all the factors which in their opinion should 
be taken into account in levying the taxes necessary to 
finance the war. 

Your committee devoted more than eight weeks to the 
consideration of the bill, sitting long hours during nearl 
every day of that period. The House committee had held 
no hearings on the bill and because of that fact the Finance 
Committee, in response to a very general demand of 
business interests throughout the country, devoted a full 
week to hearings. These hearings were attended by repre 
sentative men of the industries of the country affected by 
the provisions of the bill as passed by the House. The oral 
statements and arguments of these business represen’ 
atives, these representative taxpayers, were supplemented 
by briefs, and the arguments and briefs constitute a printed 
volume of about 620 pages. 

Day by day after the hearings were closed the chairman 
of the committee and individual members of the committee 
held informal conferences with hundreds of these repre 
sentatives. 

I wish to say here, Mr. President, that I do not believe 
that in all of my experience there has been quite as much 
interest in congressional hearings as in those on this bill 
Practically the entire membership of the committee ai 
tended the hearings every day and manifested the deepest 
interest. I am sure no member of the committee has re 
fused to meet anyone who has come here to discuss these 
questions with him. 

Among other sources of information, the committee i 
its investigations and study at all times had the benefit of 
experts assigned to it by the Treasury Department and by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It also had the valuable 
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assistance of the Tariff Commission, especially that of Dr. 
F. W. Taussig, the very able chairman of that commission. 
That commission voluntarily placed its entire force at the 
service of the committee in obtaining and compiling infor- 
mation desired by the committee and in making such in- 
vestigations as the committee requested. 

Mr. President, as a result, the amendments made by 
your committee, by elimination or by addition or modifica- 
tion, have been made advisedly and with deliberation. 
Nothing has been done in haste; nothing decided without 
full consideration. Every member of your committee at 
every stage has shown a keen sense of responsibility in 
imposing upon the people of this country the greatest bur- 
den of taxation ever put upon them. In its long and la- 
borious investigations, deliberations, and discussions, I am 
gratified to be able to say to the Senate and to the country, 
there was at no time any partisan rancor or manifestation 
of sectionalism or any purpose or desire to selfishly protect 
local interests. But there was every indication of an 
earnest desire to frame a bill which would raise, with jus- 
tice to everybody and to every interest, the necessary rev- 
enue to finance the great undertaking in which, with many 
other nations, we are now engaged. 

As a result of these deliberations, your committee has 
made many fundamental, and some radical, changes in the 
House bill, and now submits the result of its labors without 
pride of opinion for such action as the Senate may see fit 
to take. But it presents this bill, as amended, with the con- 
fident expression of opinion that the changes made therein 
have greatly improved and strengthened it, and it is 
pleased to believe from the evidence which has come to it 
and its individual members that these changes will receive, 
when understood, the hearty approval of the country. 

Mr. President, I regret very much to have to say to the 
Senate that neither this bill nor the report which comes to 
this body as the report of the committee has the unanimous 
approval of its members. While there were differences 
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which resulted in three members of the committee refusing 
to give their assent to the report, it is gratifying to be able 
to state that these differences were not over the plan or 
method of taxation as written in the amendment bill but 
chiefly over the source from which the money required 
should be obtained. Nor was there a disagreement in re- 
gard to granting the Government all the revenue it asked, 
nor as to the general proposition that the amount needed 
for the estimated expenses based upon appropriations 
already made, should be raised altogether by internal tax- 
ation. The line of cleavage was as to whether a part or the 
whole of the $2,000,000,000, sought to be obtained, should 
be raised from taxes upon incomes, war profits, and in- 
toxicating beverages. 

Mr. La Fouutetrre. Mr. President— 

Mr. Stmmons. Let me finish the explanation. As I 
understood it, the minority members accepted the plan of 
taxation on incomes, war profits, and beverages, but in- 
sisted that the whole $2,000,000,000 should be raised from 
this source. The majority members did not agree to that 
proposition, and there, I understand, is the line of cleavage 

Tur PRESENT PRO TEMPORE. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. Stmmons. I do. 

Mr. La Fouuette. I wish to interpose at this time fo 
a correction. 

Mr. Stumons. I shall be glad to be corrected if I am in 
error or have misrepresented the attitude of the dissentin 
members of the committee. 

Mr. La Fouierre. In this: regard. The Senator, as 
chairman of the committee, will remember that it is the 
position of the minority, first, that on principle a much 
larger proportion of the amount of the revenue required 
for the fiscal year shall be raised by taxation than is pro- 
vided in the bill, to the end that an excessive bond issue will 
not be necessary for providing the needed revenue for the 
fiscal year; and, second, that all of the amount required to 
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be raised by taxation for this fiscal year shall be raised from 
incomes, war profits, and alcoholic liquors and tobacco. 

Mr. Simmons. Yes; undoubtedly that was the attitude 
of the dissenting minority, but that does not at all militate 
against the statement I have made. 

Mr. La Foutterre. No; except, if the Senator will par- 
don me, the statement was incomplete without that addition. 

Mr. Stumons. Mr. President, this bill does not propose 
to raise the entire $2,000,000,000 called for by the Treasury 
Department from taxes on incomes, war profits, and alco- 
holic beverages. It does provide (according to the esti- 
mates) for $1,546,000,000, practically three-fourths of that 
amount, from those three sources. It proposes to raise the 
remainder by taxes on a number of things; some of them 
consumption taxes, some of them subsidiary taxes in the 
nature of excise taxes; but taxes in practically every in- 
stance that in their nature and necessary application will 
be widely distributed among the great masses of the people. 
Practically everybody will contribute, through these taxes, 
to some extent—small in some instances and not heavy in 
any instance—toward defraying the expenses of the cause 
for which we are about to call to the colors 2,000,000 young 
men. 

Mr. President, just here let me say one word about our 
system of taxation and the necessity which the present sit- 
uation requires for its further development. Before this 
war our total expenditures were very small, comparatively 
speaking. They seemed large then, but compared with the 
present requirements they seem small. Ordinarily, before 
the war, our expenditures were somewhere between $700,- 
000,000 and $800,000,000 annually, excluding postal ex- 
penditures and the sinking-fund requirements. Several 
hundred million dollars of that amount we raised through 
customs duties. Because that system of taxation had been 
long in force in this country, covering nearly all of the 
things that the people consumed, we had developed a rea- 
sonably scientific tariff system, according to the theories 
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of the political party which happened to be in power at the 
time of the revision, but the remainder of the revenues 
were raised from internal taxes, imposed almost exclusively 
upon tobacco and spirits. Because of the simplicity of this 
[method] and the small number of articles affected by that 
tax, there has been at no time the least effort to establish 
in this country a scientific or logical system of interna 
taxes. It has not been necessary. The conditions whi 
obtain at the present time, and which will continue certainly 
during the war, and probably for many years after the war 
have changed that situation altogether. It is now evident 
that the expenditures during this fiscal year will reach 
something like $10,000,000,000. It is expected that three 
billion three hundred and thirty-odd million dollars of that 
large amount will be raised by taxation; and of this latte 
amount, under the existing law and under this bill, it is pre 
posed to raise $3,000,000,000—all except $330,000,000—by 
internal taxes, not only upon the two products which I have 
named but in such a way as to embrace practically all the 
products of the industries of the country. 

In these conditions your committee was profoundly im- 
pressed with the expediency of broadening and developin 
our system of special taxation so as to present a scientific 
scheme logically constructed; so framed as to provide a 
superstructure sufficiently strong and flexible to meet not 
only the present war-revenue requirements, but the future 
needs of the Government; so apportioned and so adjusted 
as to distribute equitably the necessary burdens of taxation 
and safeguard the activities of the Nation by imposing no 
tax which would not leave the taxpayer a reasonably com 
pensatory return from his investment, having also due 
regard to necessary growth and expansion. 

The basis of the system proposed by your committee 
rests upon the income and war-profits taxes, internal- 
revenue taxes upon whisky and tobacco, and certain mod- 
erate subsidiary levies in the nature of excise taxes. 

The system presented is in form much the same as that 
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in the House bill, but it has, it is believed, been system- 
atized, coordinated, and made more consistent. The income 
and war-profits taxes, the basic part of the system, have 
been adjusted to each other, while the latter has been 
broadened and raised to a parity with the former in the 
machinery of the scheme and in its revenue-producing qual- 
ities. 

In fixing the rates upon incomes and profits your com- 
mittee kept constantly in mind the facts that the amount of 
money derived from these sources would depend upon the 
activity and prosperity of business, and that to impose 
taxes which would tend to discourage enterprise and check 
these activities would tend to defeat the legislative purpose 
by reducing the revenue expected from the tax. Moreover, 
we thought, if the rates upon incomes and profits were fixed 
in the beginning at the very highest possible level of rev- 
enue-producing results, little margin would be left for 
future increases, if needed. In carrying out its views in this 
regard your committee sought to provide not only a safe 
and sound substructure but to regulate the rates so as not 
to exhaust the source of supply by the first draft, but to 
leave a reserve to be drawn upon in future if the needs of 
the Government shall make it necessary, without injustice 
and without oppression. ... 

Mr. President, in pursuing this program, your com- 
mittee began its labors by eliminating from the bill as it 
passed the House certain provisions and, in some instances, 
whole titles, because it thought them either illogical, unjust, 
or fraught with dangers or disturbing interference with 
sound economic conditions. 

I do not desire now or at any time during this statement 
to discuss all of the things of greater or lesser importance 
that we eliminated from the bill. I shall confine my state- 
ment to the more important ones. 

For these reasons, among others, we struck from the 
bill what is known as the retroactive income tax provision. 
That provision imposed a tax of 3344 per cent upon the in- 
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comes of partnerships and corporations for the year 1916. 
We struck that section from the bill because we felt the 


being unconstitutional, they would undoubtedly be subject 
to the criticism of being retroactive. Retroactive legislatior 
has always been, even when constitutional, exceedingly un- 
popular in this country, because regarded as unfair. 

In this instance it would have been an imposition upon 
incomes that have already been distributed and, in many 
instances, put back into productive business or spent or 
consumed in living; and in some instances it is not at all 
unlikely that the recipients of these incomes, if now called 
upon to pay the additional tax, would find it not only 
burdensome but extremely difficult to raise the money with 
which to pay it. It would, in a word, be one of those dis 
turbing taxes which would alarm business and check indus 
trial productivity, to which we must look as our chief souree 
of taxation. It is very poor economy to take money in 2 
way which will cause losses far outweighing the momentary 
gain. Moreover, it is to be remembered that if we admit 
the principle of retroactive taxation running back six 
months we also assert the right to carry it back for one year 
or ten years, or for any length of time. To do this would 
hold out a threat of uncertainty in tax conditions. Uncer. 
tainty is almost the greatest foe of business productivity 
and prosperity. For these reasons the committee had no 
doubt as to the wisdom of striking from the bill the retro 
active tax on incomes. The Ways and Means Committee 
estimated that the revenue from this section of the bill 
would amount to $108,000,000. Prior returns indicate that 
this tax would have amounted to $117,000,000. 

The provisions of the House bill imposing a tax of 
per cent upon the gross sales of the products of certain in- 
dustries seemed to your committee undesirable and as a 
general proposition unfair and unwarranted. A gross sales 
tax of 5 per cent is in itself a very severe tax, but, when 
you consider that a gross sales tax of 5 per cent is equiv- 
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alent to a net income tax of from 25 to 50 per cent, it ap- 
_ pears unreasonably high; especially when this tax is levied 
upon industries which under the bill are required to pay 
heavy income taxes upon incomes and profits derived from 
the sale of products so specially taxed. 

It is a tax upon the very thing from which are derived 
the profits and income which have already been taxed. 
Moreover, Mr. President, in general terms a gross tax is 
an incitement to poorer quality and higher prices, while a 
net tax has not this destructive principle. I do not know 
whether it is accurate to say that such a levy is taxation in 
the third degree, but your committee certainly thought it 
unjustifiable and accordingly eliminated these taxes from 
the bill except in a few instances, entirely exceptional in 
character, where the tax was reduced from 5 to 2 per cent. 
We felt that only where the conditions are exceptional could 
such a tax be justifiable, and then only at a lesser rate. We 
thought that articles used in certain amusement games, 
such as tennis rackets, billiard and pool balls, billiard and 
pool tables, checker and chess boards, dice, ete., should bear 
a moderate tax of this character, and acting upon this prin- 
ciple we retained the gross-sales tax imposed by the House 
bill upon these and certain like articles, but reduced the rate 
of 5 per cent of the House bill to 2 per cent. 

The same general considerations hold with reference to 
the gross-sales tax imposed by the House bill upon per- 
fumes, cosmetics, patent medicines, and certain other sim- 
ilar articles. Most of these articles are sold under privately 
owned formulae, and are more or less the subject of mo- 
nopoly. Because of the character of the goods and the 
element of monopoly therein your committee thought that 
a moderate gross-sales tax to-be paid by the manufacturer 
would be justified, and acting upon this principle, while 
retaining the gross-sales tax as provided in the House bill, 
we reduced the rate from 5 per cent to 2 per cent. 

Your committee felt constrained to eliminate entirely 
the tariff section of the bill. This title imposes heavy addi- 
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tional duties on imports... not merely... fu 
levies upon articles taxed by existing law, but a flat duty o 
10 per cent ad valorem upon all articles now on the free list. 
The report of the Ways and Means Committee estimate 
that the Government would receive $200,000,000 from these 
duties. According to the theories of the party to which I 
belong—theories based upon facts and experience—while 
the Government might get $200,000,000 from this tax upon 
practically every article now embraced in the free and du 
tiable schedules, the cost to consumers would be multiplied 
many times. The three or four thousand articles in ques- 
tion constitute things that are consumed in every home i 
the land, embracing necessaries and luxuries, raw materials 
and finished products, lumber and lace (as the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] says), silk and homespun. Such 
a tax would permit American producers to levy a tax of 
their own two or three times the amount that would g 
into the Public Treasury. Not only would it be the highest 
aggregate tariff ever enacted in this country, but it would 
be one of the most oppressive taxes on the masses of the 
people. No man, no woman, and no child in this country 
could escape it and live. It would pile up burdens upon the 
people such as they have never had to bear before. 

Why do I say that, Mr. President? Because in the past, 
irrespective of the party in power, we have so written ou 
tariff laws that one-half, or nearly one-half—say, between 
two-fifths and one-half—of all the importations into the 
country have been upon the free list. Before the repeal o 
the Payne-Aldrich law 50 per cent or probably a little more 
of the importations coming into this country were upon the 
free list. At present, and even before the European war, 
under the present tariff law considerably more than 50 per 
cent were free of duty. This free list had two purposes in 
view: First, to relieve the burden of the poor man, the aver- 
age man, with respect to the necessaries of life; secondly, 
to allow the industries of the country, through importing 
free raw materials, to sell in the domestic and in the foreign 
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markets at lower rates. This provision of the House bill 
| takes no notice of either of these principles underlying 
| tariff legislation previously enacted, but it goes to the very 
bottom, and imposes a flat tax of 10 per cent upon all im- 
portations of whatever kind or character, with probably 10 
or 15 articles excepted from its operations. 
| Mr. President, there were other and special reasons why 
_ this should not be done, in addition to the general reasons 
_Thave given in the statement just made. It seemed obvious 
to your committee that so sweeping a change as that pro- 
_ posed in this section of the House bill would have brought 
| about many undesirable consequences. Every duty levied 
in the existing tariff at a specific rate would at once have 
: become a compound duty, partly specific and partly ad 
_ valorem, and thus would have become subject to all the ad- 
ministrative difficulties which result from the combination 
of specific and ad valorem duties. Many petty duties, or 
additions to duties, would have been levied, on which the 
cost of collection would not have been justified by the accru- 
ing revenue. Existing ad valorem duties would necessarily 
have been affected unequally. The disproportion in the 
relative changes of duty is obvious. 

The relations between duties on raw materials and those 
on finished products would necessarily have been completely 
changed by the flat House 10 per cent ad valorem increase. 

On a number of articles, both on the free and on the 
dutiable list, if any duties at all are to be imposed for rev- 
enue, they should be specific, not ad valorem. Such for 
example, is the case with duties on coffee, tea, sugar, and 
some chemicals. On these specific duties are not only easier 
of administration, but do not cause such fluctuations in rev- 
enue and in business conditions as would result from ad 
valorem duties. 

Again, there are a considerable number of commodities 
the supply of which is inadequate to the demand. As a 
striking example, the committee would refer to tin, of which 
only a few weeks’ supply is at present available. Other 
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articles on which the imposition of any duty at all see 
objectionable under present conditions are manganese ¢ 
manganiferous ore, of tremendous military importance i 
manufacturing steel, and obtained largely by importation 
Nickel, also of vital importance for naval and military uses 
is obtained almost exclusively by importation from Canada 
and the supply should not be restricted. 
For these and other reasons I will not stop to enumerate 
your committee has stricken this taxation out of the bill. 
The House bill imposed this tax of 10 per cent a 
valorem, as I said, upon necessaries and luxuries alike 
Together with everything else, it imposed this rate of ta 
upon the importations of sugar, coffee, tea, and cocoa. 
striking out this title of the bill we decided to retain as suk 
jects of taxation sugar, tea, coffee, and cocoa, and we have 
placed upon those articles a very light excise tax... . 
I should add that we also struck out the title of the bi 
with reference to inheritance and insurance taxes. Those 
are general questions involving broad questions of publie 
policy, which I will not discuss now. When reached, they 
will be discussed fully by other members of the committee 
What I am trying to do now is to get before the Senate those 
- facts that probably can not be said to be of common knowl 
edge with reference to the particular things in the bill which 
we have changed, eliminated, or added. 
Another important provision of the House bill—impor- 
tant in its effects upon a class of our people and in the sense 
that it was estimated to yield a large revenue—is the pro- 
vision imposing taxes upon the disbursements of the house- 
holder, the family, the home; monthly disbursements or 
quarterly disbursements as the case may be, for light and 
heat and gas and electricity and household telephone service 
—5 per cent upon the amount paid by the householders in 
the cities and in the country from one end of the land to the 
other for light to dispel darkness of the night, for heat inf 
the dead of winter, for gas with which to cook, or electricity 
for the fan or iron, and for the household telephone. : 
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I believe it was estimated under the House bill that $30,- 

000,000 would be raised from this source; and yet, Mr. 
_ President, members of the committee that framed that bill 
_ and reported it have severely and unjustly, I think, gone to 
the newspapers and other public prints, and made the 
charge that your committee had favored the rich against 
the poor, not because we had placed a tax upon sugar, 
coffee, tea, and cocoa, but because we changed the pro- 
visions of their bill and retained these articles on the tax 
list. The House proposal for a tax upon these household 
pills (5 per cent upon the amount of each bill) would 
amount to nearly half as much as the total tax on sugar, 
coffee, tea, and cocoa. 

Mr. President, we also struck out the zone system of 
taxation upon second-class mail matter, as developed in the 
House bill. Your committee was constrained to eliminate 
this section because we were convinced by the statements, 
oral and written, presented to us by representatives of a 
very large number of the periodicals, newspapers, and mag- 
azines of the country, large and small, that if this tax were 
imposed upon them in addition to the prices they are now 
forced to pay for their paper, it would in many cases mean 
absolute ruin. In nearly all instances it would impose a 
burden difficult to bear, with probably suspension of publi- 
cation in some cases. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there has ever been in 
the history of congressional hearings such a powerful pres- 
entation of facts as on this point, sustained and corrob- 
orated by statements from their ledgers, by men whose 
veracity could not be doubted. This evidence showed that 
disastrous consequences would result without materially in- 
creasing the revenues of the Government. However much 
the committee differed as to what tax should be imposed 
upon this class of business, I do not think, as I recall it— 
and if I am wrong, the members of the committee will cor- 
rect me—that there was any difference of opinion about this 
matter [of striking out the zone system]. My colleague on 
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the committee [Mr. Smoot] tells me that one Senator wa 
opposed to it. I shall not now discuss the tax we have suk 
stituted for the zone system of taxation proposed by 
House because one of my associates on the committee he 
advised me he will take up that phase of the bill. 

I come now to the income tax. The bill, as origina 
reported to the Senate on July 7, accepted the House incom 
rates, with the elimination of what is known as the Lenroo! 
amendment. The last bracket in the schedule of that bi 
imposed a tax of 50 per cent on incomes in excess of $1,000 
000. The Lenroot amendment imposed an additional tax o 
25 per cent on incomes in excess of $40,000. Both the Ler 
root amendment and the last bracket, the two things you 
committee struck out of this title of the bill, were added 
the rates of the bill as reported by the Ways and Mear 
Committee of the House, upon the floor of the House. I 
other words, neither of these two eliminated amendment 
was in the bill when the Ways and Means Committee re: 
ported it to the House. Taken together they made the tote 
highest rate [levied], including the surtax and normal taxe 
imposed by the present law and by the bill adopted by th 
House. It raised the rate to the high level of 62 per cent. 

Mr. Pomerene. May I ask what incomes would hay 
been subject to a tax of 62 per cent? 

Mr. Stumons. Those over $2,000,000. In other words, 
the bill as originally reported to the Senate by the com 
mittee accepted all the rates of the bill as it was reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee to the House. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, I have been sur- 
prised to read a severe criticism of the Finance Com 
mittee’s action in striking out the Lenroot amendment by 
one who not only voted against that amendment but fought 
it to a finish with his characteristic ability and zeal. 

In the bill as finally reported to the Senate the Finance 
Committee added two additional amendments affecting the 
tax under this title of the bill. The first of these amend- 
ments increased the normal tax on individual incomes to an 
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amount equivalent in revenue-producing possibilities to 1 
per cent. But instead of imposing it by way of an increase 
/ upon the normal tax we have imposed it by increasing cer- 
tain brackets in the graduated scale described in the bill. 
_ No one whose income does not exceed $15,000 will be af- 
fected by these increases. The increases only apply to the 
_surtax, in other words, on incomes in excess of $15,000, 
running from 1 to 3 per cent on the brackets between $15,000 
_and the highest income. The rate upon the highest income 
_Temains the same as that in the original bill of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

: The second of these amendments further increases the 
: corporate income tax, generally spoken of as the corporate 
normal income tax, by adding 2 per cent to the House bill 
rate. Under the existing law the rate on corporations is 2 
per cent. The House raised that to 4 per cent just as it did 
the normal tax on the individual. We increased it 2 per, 
cent more, making it 6 per cent while the individual will 
pay a normal tax of only 4 per cent. Heretofore the normal 
tax on both has been the same. In the bill as it came from 
the House both taxes were the same. 

The reasons for these changes are twofold: 

First. The necessity for increased revenue on account 
of the large deficiency estimates for the Army presented by 
the Secretary of the Treasury after the bill was recom- 
mitted, at my request, on account of the Smoot amendment 
to the food-control bill. 

Second. Because of the necessity for a partial adjust- 
ment on account of an alleged and apparent discrimination 
against partnerships and individuals in favor of corpora- 
tions in respect to surtaxes on incomes. 

The able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], a 
member of the Finance Committee, early in our delibera- 
tions brought to our attention the fact that there appeared 
to be and was as a matter of fact a discrimination against 
copartnerships and in favor of corporations in the matter 
of surtaxes. When we decided to extend the war-profits tax 
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to individuals that discrimination in favor of corporatior 
was accentuated. I shall take a few minutes to explai 
to the Senate the situation out of which this discriminatic 
grew. Of course an individual’s income is automaticalh 
distributed. Under the law as it now exists and as provide 
in the bill as passed by the House the annual earnings of ; 
copartnership are regarded as distributed whether actually 
distributed or not. For the purpose of income taxes it i 
assumed to come automatically into the hands of the indi 
vidual members of the copartnership, although actually re 
tained in the business and not distributed, and thereb 
becomes subject to the surtax. 

On the other hand, the incomes of corporations, unde 
the present law and the House bill, do not become subjee 
to surtax until actually distributed among shareholders. 

The Senator from New Mexico urged strongly that thi 
was a situation which should be met in some way. You 
committee shared that view. The first suggestion was 
apply to the corporation the rule that now applies to the 
partnership and to treat the surplus as distributed for the 
purpose of the income tax whether in fact distributed or not: 
But upon investigation it was found that this might be open 
to constitutional objections. Besides, it might work very 
great hardship, especially upon a minority shareholder, 
who would be required to pay a tax upon an income whicl 
he had not received and which he could not force the cor- 
poration, notwithstanding his property right, to declare 
Finally we decided upon what we have spoken of since as 
a corporation surtax. We agreed upon a flat tax of 15 per 
cent upon undistributed corporate earnings, allowing an- 
exemption of 20 per cent of the annual earnings. 

That seemed to us, Mr. President, to be a partial solu- 
tion that might work no great hardship. But we were not 
quite satisfied we had made a wise solution and as a result 
of further investigation and information became convinced 
that the plan should in justice and in good policy be mod- 
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ified. Your committee acted with the earnest desire to be 
absolutely just and fair in levying these taxes. 

I wish to say here, Mr. President, that I have seen in 
this committee from the beginning to the end nothing but a 
desire to find out the facts and to do what was just and 
fair. 

Your committee was at once besieged, not [merely] by 
the representatives of the big corporations of the country, 
not [alone] by the little corporations of the country, nor the 
moderate corporations of the country, but from every part 
of the country. The corporate interests of the country 
without exception so far as I know protested and presented 
convincing facts to support their protest, that to require 
them at the present time either to distribute their surplus 
or to pay a tax of 15 per cent upon it if retained, would be 
several times the price of money in the open market; that it 
would under present conditions impose a serious handicap 
upon corporately conducted business. 

They urged with much force that in the past it had been 
the almost universal rule of corporations to retain a large 
part of their annual earnings for maintenance, for better- 
ments, for extensions, and replenishments; and that it was 
the experience of the business world from the beginning of 
corporate existence both here and in other countries, that 
a corporation which made a practice of distributing all its 
annual earnings was on the road to bankruptcy. We had 
this situation investigated by the efficient and adequate 
force of the Tariff Commission and such was found to be 
the general practice of corporations in normal times and 
under normal conditions. 

The suggestion had been made that the retention of 
earnings was for the purpose of escaping and avoiding the 
income surtaxes, but it was found that before income taxes 
were imposed by our laws, before there was any possible 
advantage to be gained from such practice, it was the uni- 
versal custom and practice. It was pointed out to us that 
under present conditions, differing so materially from those 
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of the past, it was not only absolutely necessary for them 
as heretofore to retain a portion of their surplus, but tha 
if they did not do it to a very much larger extent than unde1 
ordinary conditions they would be utterly unable to meet 
the requirements of the present war and emergency situa- 
tion. They said, and we found it to be true, that to meet the 
great demands now laid upon the industries of the coun 
to supply not only the enlarged demands both normal ¢ 
due to the war at home and abroad, it has been necessary 
for them to extend their business, to greatly increase their 
capital, and to employ the capital to meet that demand it 
was necessary for them to retain as much of their annus 
earnings as possible. 

It was urged before your committee that this situatior 
was greatly complicated by the fact that the Government ir 
the flotation of its bonds and securities to finance the war 
and to help our allies had to a large extent preémpted 
investment markets of the country. Taking all these me 
ters into consideration, your committee decided that 
equities of the situation would be best adjusted by imposing 
a surtax upon such portion of the retained surplus as i 
not necessary for the reasonable requirements of the bus 
iness and by making the corporate tax 2 per cent in excess 
of the normal income tax. 

By this change it is estimated the Government will de 
rive $180,000,000 from the 2 per cent additional tax on 
corporations. 

It is also provided that if any concern, under the pretext 
that a certain amount was necessary, retained more than 
the Secretary of the Treasury ultimately found necessary 
to meet the reasonable requirements, it should pay a tax o 
15 per cent instead of 10 per cent upon the amount sc 
improperly retained... . 

Mr. President, I wish to ask the attention of the Senate 
while I discuss some phases of the war-profits tax as re- 
drafted by your committee. Your committee acted upon the 
theory that the chief source of revenue to finance the war 
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is incomes and war profits. These sources are chiefly relied 

upon by other nations, and they seem to us to afford the 
best source from which to draw the revenues to meet war 
| expenses. Under the Senate amendment $1,340,000,000 of 
the total levy of $2,009,000,000 will be raised from these two 
sources. 

Apparently the other House did not take the same view 
of this matter as did the Senate committee, especially with 
reference to war profits, either in the manner of levying the 
taxes or as to the amount levied, because the House bill, 

it is estimated, would raise only $200,000,000 from war 
profits. 
In view of the fact, Mr. President, that the war profits 
of 1916 reached fully $3,000,000,000 and that the Govern- 
ment budget now requires $2,000,000,000 we thought $200,- 
000,000 from war profits was entirely too small a sum—yea, 
| an almost ridiculously small sum from the beneficiaries of 
: these almost unbelievable profits. We felt the House bill 
was entirely too lenient to those who have reaped this rich 
harvest of gold through the high prices these war conditions 
have made possible. We have rewritten this section of the 
bill, changed the base and the rates. As a result of these 
changes it is estimated that the revenue from our bill for 
the year 1917 will be $562,000,000, instead of $200,000,000. 
The Senate draft of this title of the bill differs very 
materially from the House draft as to the method of ascer- 
taining the normal income of the taxpayer and as to the 
method of imposing the tax. The House bill proceeds upon 
the assumption that everybody, in whatever occupation or 
business engaged, was making identically the same per cent 
of profit before the war. It is a standard based upon a 
manifest fallacy; upon an assumption that our experience 
tells us does not conform to the facts. Everybody does not 
make, and everybody never did make, the same percentage 
of profits. If you are going to tax war profits you must 
ascertain in some just and equitable way the actual prewar 
profits of the individual taxpayer. The standard must 
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reflect the facts of the individual case, and it must t 
equitable. It must be founded upon fact and upon trut 
and not upon assumption and fiction. 

The bitter, intense opposition to the House measw 
which was reflected in the hearings before the Finane 
Committee, which have been printed and are in the pos 
session of Senators, shows that the objection was not to tk 
amount of the tax—for that was so exceedingly low in vie 
of the conditions that nobody could object to it—it was upo. 
the ground that the base upon which the tax was made t 
rest was a fictitious base—one that did not reflect the fact 

We struck this arbitrary standard out and substitute 
a standard based upon the actual results of each man’s bus 
ness operations. We allow a deduction of the averag 
profits actually made during the three years immediatel 
preceding the outbreak of the war. We make provision fo 
exceptional cases where, by reason of misfortune, or ¢ 
other circumstances, a man was not making a normal prof 
during that period but was making an abnormally low prof 
compared with the profits of like business. Under the b 
now before you, if the Secretary of the Treasury shall fin 
that a man’s profit was abnormally low during the thre 
last years, he must permit him to have an exemption equa 
to the average profits made by representative concerns i 
like business during those three prewar years. 

We selected the three years named in the bill because 
after a very thorough investigation on the part of the e 
perts, comparing all the years between 1909 and 1915—190 
being the year in which we first began to get reports from 
corporations under the income-tax law—we were advised, 
taking the business of the whole country into account, 
the years selected were the most favorable group for 
average taxpayer; but it is charged, Mr. President, that our 
base is wrong and that the base of the House is correct. 

I have looked up this matter with a view to ascertaining 
what base is used by European countries which have im 
posed war-profits taxes. ... As the result of that investiga- 
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tion I find that the following countries fix their prewar 
: profits for the purposes of this tax upon the same basis we 
do. Great Britain allows the average profits of two prewar 
years out of three; France three prewar years, exactly as 
ours; Italy two prewar years, 1913 and 1914; Russia two 
prewar years; Germany three of five prewar years, exclud- 
ing the best and the worst; Austria three of five prewar 
years, excluding the best and the worst; Denmark two of 
the three, 1912, 1913, and 1914; Norway, two years; Sweden, 
two years; and Holland three years, just as ours. The only 
two countries out of the 14 countries, one at war and the 
other a neutral—one in Europe and the other on this con- 
tinent—imposing a war-profits tax upon any other than the 
base provided in this bill, are Spain and Canada. 

This species of tax is not a new thing in countries of the 
world. At the very outset of the war, European countries 
began to impose this tax. The base is the same today as 
it was in the beginning, except for some immaterial changes. 
This base has been adopted throughout Europe, with the 
exception of Spain. During all of these three trying war 
years the rising rate of taxation has made it more and more 
necessary that the base should be just, equitable, and sound. 

But, Mr. President, it is claimed by some that not only 
our base is wrong but that the graduated scale we have 
substituted for the flat scale of the House is wrong. If it is 
the purpose of the Congress to make no distinction between 
the man who is making only a moderately increased profit 
out of war conditions and that numerous class of operators 
in this country whose war profits are now 100 per cent, 200 
per cent, 300 per cent, or even 1,000 per cent greater than 
before the war, then we ought to adopt the House excess- 
profits scheme. That scheme is a profits tax differing in 
principle only slightly from the normal income tax. If Con- 
gress has in mind this kind of tax to raise the war funds, it 
ean attain its purpose by simply raising the income rate 
sufficiently high to get the money. Your committee has not 
so interpreted the will of the people or the desire of Con- 
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gress. It believes the people want those making 


increase in war profits. We have therefore sought to ms 
this tax not a mere extension of our peace-time income t 
but truly a war-profits tax. To accomplish this purpose 4 
propose a scale of rates graduated as is our income surte 
so that the man making a large additional profit shall pz 
at a higher rate than the man making a small addition: 
profit. It is the belief of your committee that this is 
way these swollen profits can be adequately reached. 

Prior to the war, when men were supposed to be ma 
only normal profits, when the profits of one man were 1 
supposed to be greatly out of proportion to the profits 
another, and those of one industry not out of proportion 
those of another, we wrote into the law imposing taxes upe 
the incomes of the people derived from their business 2 
tivities what is known as the surtax, which is a graduate 
tax starting at a low base and going up and up by ster 
until it reaches the big income. Mr. President, if we hay 
as a matter of equity and right, in taxing the incomes mac 
in peace times, applied this differentiation, why should y 
refuse to apply it in taxing war profits? 

It has been charged in the public prints by men in a 
thority, Members of the Congress, by way of criticism @ 
animadversion upon the Senate amendments to the bill, 
through these amendments many of the great corporatio 
of the country, the trusts and the monopolies, and the re 
roads will escape taxation. There is no foundation fe 
these criticisms of the Senate amendments. Similar charge 
were brought against the House bill long before the Senat 
committee had changed a word or line in it. 

Under the 8 per cent method of determining prew 
profits of the House bill undoubtedly many of the great 
porations and trusts of the country who are now makin 
enormous war profits would, by reason of over capitaliza- 
tion and watered stock, largely, if not altogether, escape 
the proposed tax. 

This was made quite clear to your committee not merel} 
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by information and statistics obtained through the depart- 
ments and other sources but from the statements of repre- 
sentative men, thoroughly familiar with corporate practices 
and organization, who appeared before us in vigorous pro- 
test against this part of the House bill. 

These representatives of business interests attacked the 
House excess-profits proposal as discriminatory and unjust. 
They declared that some of the strongest and richest cor- 
porations in this country would not pay a dollar upon the 8 
per cent basis of the House scheme because of overcapital- 
ization. They charged that hundreds of big concerns with 
listed stock selling at high prices would pay nothing under 
this 8 per cent basis, while corporations organized upon a 
conservative basis would be hard hit. They charged that 
under the House 8 per cent capitalization scheme good will, 
trade-marks, trade-names, and so forth, were given exemp- 
tions which were denied to equally valuable good will, trade- 
marks ..., and so forth, built up by energy, ingenuity, 
and self-denial. Finally, they maintained that the pro- 
visions of the House bill would be avoided by the simple 
process of reorganization, matters being so arranged that 
the full present value of assets would be capitalized and a 
cash payment made for the value of good will. 

The indictment which these men made against the House 
bill in these respects could not well have been stronger. 

It is charged that the Senate war-profits scheme will 
exempt the railroads from taxation. That charge against 
the Senate scheme is unwarranted. It is true, however, that 
many of the railroads, in fact most of them, would escape 
taxation under the House scheme altogether, while only a 
few of them would pay any tax at all, and that but a very 
small tax. 

Under the House scheme the railroads would be allowed 
an exemption of 8 per cent upon their capitalization as their 
prewar profits, while as a matter of fact their average earn- 
ings during the three or four years immediately preceding 
the war were less than 5 per cent. Thus, the House scheme 
would have allowed the railroads an exemption of nearly 
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twice as much as they were earning during the prewar 
period. But few of these roads are earning more than 
per cent upon their inflated capital now, so it is obvious th 
under the scheme they would not be taxed. 

Without taking up too much time of the Senate I wish 
to show by facts that can not be disputed that under the 
Senate scheme of ascertaining the prewar basis for exemp- 
tions and taxing by a graduated scale, neither the big cor- 
porations, nor the trusts, nor the railroads will escape. On 
the contrary, they will pay a very much larger tax than 
under the House scheme. 

In the hearing the railroads did not appear to protest 
against the House bill, and we did not hear from them until 
we changed the House prewar standard of ascertaining nor- 
mal profits. Then they came—presidents of the great rail- 
roads of the country with their lawyers. The hearings had 
been closed, but they asked the privilege of informal talks 
with members of the committee. They came in protest 
against the Senate bill, not because they could find any in- 
firmity in the principle, but because they contended they 
would be heavily taxed under the Senate scheme. They 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that they would not be 
reached by the excess-profits provisions of the House bill. 
They brought with them a brief showing the large sums 
that the representative railroads of the country would have 
to pay as war-profits taxes under the Senate bill. 

When that brief was presented to me by the chief attor- 
ney of the roads in Washington—I shall not call his —a 
but he is one of the most distinguished lawyers in the coun- 
try, a man whose probity, honesty, ability, and uprightness | 
nobody questions—when he presented that brief to me and 
called my attention to the fact that the railroads would be 
mulcted in heavy taxes, as shown in the tables in the brief, | 
I said: ‘‘Why have you not included here tables to show 
how much tax the railroads would have to pay under the 
House bill?’’ His answer was prompt and unequivocal. He 
said, in substance: ‘‘To tell you the truth, we have nothing 


| 


ko say against the House bill, because the railroads will 
have to pay comparatively little tax under it.’’ 

| Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a very remarkable table showing the difference be- 
tween the revenue-producing qualities of the bill as amended 
by the Senate committee and the House bill. It also an- 
“swers conclusively the charge that the Senate bill lets out 
the big corporations; and, Mr. President, it does what is 
‘more important than that, it clinches the position of your 
committee, namely, that this tax will catch the man or the 
‘concern that should be caught, and catch him in a way in 
which he ought to be caught... . 
| The table includes over 40 corporations. Some of them 
are big railroads. Some of them are copper smelting and 
| Tefining companies. Some of them are steel and iron and 
‘chemical companies, representing all sorts of big interests. 
‘Let me state the aggregate amount of excess profits, accord- 
ing to the Senate bill, upon the basis of the incomes of 1916, 
and the total average excess war profits over the average 
for 1911-12, and 1913 and 1916. It does not give earnings 
| for 1917, but assumes that the profits will be the same this 
year as they were in 1916, although, of course, we know they 
| will be very much larger. 
_ There are worked out here, the profits for 1911, 1912, 
and 1913, the basic years, with the profits of 1916, and the 
total average excess war profits over the average for 1911 
: to 1913, of these forty-odd corporations. The total amount 
of excess profits in 1916, made by those corporations is 
-$659,858,490. The aggregate amount of tax they will pay 
to the Government on such excess war profits under the 
‘Senate bill is $240,050,461. Under the House bill the total 
amount would be $77,736,619. 
Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to just one or 
two of these companies. 

The first is the United States Steel Corporation. I have 

seen the statement in the papers of my State for several 
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days, coming from high sources, that this corporation will 
not pay any taxes at all under the Senate bill. 

As shown in the above table, the profits of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1911 were over $55,000,000; in 
1912, over $54,000,000; in 1913, over $81,000,000; in 1916, 
about $272,000,000. The tax of this corporation under the 
Senate bill would be $76,726,471; under the House bill, $21,- 
685,000. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. under the House bill would be 
taxed $7,125,471; under the Senate bill, $25,045,000. . . . 


Mr. President, when my remarks upon this bill were sus- 
pended yesterday, by the suggestion of adjournment, I was 
discussing the phenomenal war profits disclosed in the quar- 
terly returns of certain great corporations in this country 
for the first and second quarters of the present calendar 
year, as compared with 1916. The figures I then presented 
showed that though the war profits of these concerns for 
1916 were astonishingly large, those for 1917 would so far 
eclipse them, as forecasted by the returns for the first two 
quarters, that they would seem small by comparison. 

I had shown that the corporation included in the table 
before referred to made in 1916 war profits on the basis of 
the Senate committee amendments, of about $660,000,000, 
and would pay a war tax, under these amendments, of about » 
$240,000,000 in round figures, as against $77,736,000 under 
the bill as it passed the House. 

The net profits of the United States Steel Corporation | 
shown by its statement for 1916 amounted to $271,000,000, 
and its war tax for that year under the Senate committee bill 
would be $76,000,000, or about as much as would be paid by 
all the forty-odd companies to which I have referred, under 
the House plan for that year... . 

I stated yesterday, Mr. President, that my understand- 
ing was that under the bill as passed by the House prac- 
tically all the railroads of the country would escape the op- . 
eration of this tax. I stated that I had that information di-— 
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rectly from one of the leading representatives of these cor- 
porations here at Washington. In fact, I believe the gen- 
tleman I referred to is the Washington representative of 
all the railroads. 

I have here a statement from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which has been furnished me and which con- 
tains certain data explaining why the railroads would es- 
cape this tax under the bill as passed by the House. Accord- 
ing to these figures, based upon the annual earnings of all 
the railroads in this country, where their earnings were in 
excess of $1,000,000 prior to the war, the average net earn- 
ings were between 4 and 5 per cent. During one period the 
average was about 4 per cent; in the other period about 5 
per cent. That was prior to the war. 

Mr. La Fotuerrr. Will the Senator please state what 
years comprise these periods? 

Mr. Stumons. This is an analysis of operating incomes 
of railways in the United States from July 1, 1890, to June 
30, 1915, published by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It gives a comparison of such incomes per mile of road to- 
gether with the book cost per mile. 

For the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915 the aver- 
age was 4.56 per cent. That was for the last five years, 
from 1911 to 1915, inclusive. Four and fifty-six one-hun- 
dredths per cent was the total amount of the profits of the 
railroads of the country, as ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and as stated in its report. The 
House bill under its 8 per cent exemption provision permits 
the railroads of the country, therefore, before any of their 
income becomes subject to a tax at all to have an exemp- 
tion almost twice as great as their actual earnings; in other 
words, it attempts arbitrarily to raise and does in fact arbi- 
trarily raise the earnings for the purpose of this tax of 
the railroads of this country from about 4% per cent to 8 
per cent for the purposes of this exemption. Although the 
roads are making very considerably more now—though not 
realizing the benefit of war conditions, as are the industrial 
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corporations, because they are not permitted to fix their 
prices as are industrial corporations—their profits have in- 
creased solely by reason of the increase in the volume of the 
business of this country. Before they became subject to 
any tax under the House bill they would have to earn, in 
the taxable year, about 100 per cent more than they earned 
during the prewar period. 

I presented yesterday, Mr. President, data which show 
that of the eleven European nations which have adopted — 
a war-profits tax, all of them except one, namely, Spain, 
have adopted the same plan now proposed with reference to 
selecting certain test years for ascertaining actual prewar 
profits. Of course they differ as to the number of years; 
some of them taking three years, as we do, some of them 
two out of three years, and some of them three out of five 
years; but all except one adopt the same method that we 
do. I intended also to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that of the nations of Europe adopting a war-profits 
tax a majority not only practically adopted the same pre- 
war test period as we, but they also adopted a graduated 
scheme of levying these taxes as against a flat-rate scheme. 
Three leading countries of Europe have adopted the flat 
rate—Great Britain, France, and I think, also Germany; 
but it is evident that at the outset, not to say anything of 
later increases, the rate of tax imposed by at least two of 
these three countries was so high that there was no margin 
left for graduating the tax. France at first had a gradu- 
ated tax, but increased all the lower rates of that tax to a 
flat rate of 50 per cent... . | 

Practically every one of these nations has adopted a © 
scheme to take care of the subnormal profits during the test 
years; not always the same scheme that we have adopted, 
but one that recognized the principle of taking care of the 
concern with subnormal profits during that period. Gen- 
erally where profits were subnormal they have allowed a 
flat exemption of from 5 to 7 per cent. I think the average 
will probably run about 6 per cent. They have not in any 
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case, as is contended by some of the adversaries of the Sen- 
ate committee plan, provided for what may be called a super- 
normal profit; that is to say, where the industry prior to 
the war was making not a low profit but a high profit as 
compared with other industries, they have not denied that 
fortunate individual or concern the benefit, for the purpose 
of exemption of the actual profits. There is a vast dif- 
ference, I wish to say, between extending grace to a man 
who has been unfortunate in business, and who has not been 
able to make the average rate of profits obtaining in his 
line of industry and the case of the man who has enjoyed 
an excess. No injustice is done by this act of leniency on 
the part of the Government to anybody; but if, on the 
other hand, we say to the man ‘‘in estimating your war 
profits, which we propose to tax heavily, you shall be re- 
quired to surrender for the purposes of your exemption a 
part of your actual profits, because they happen to be a 
little higher than the average profits of those in your indus- 
try’’; if we so treated him, we should be denying him a 
right growing out of the very principle of the tax, for it can- 
not be a war tax unless it is based upon the excess of the war 
profits over those of peace times, or upon normal experi- 
ence. We have adopted here the rule of actual earnings dur- 
ing the test period. The point I am making is that without 
injustice to anybody you may raise to the level of repre- 
sentative concerns the peace profits of the man who was 
unfortunate and who made a subnormal profit; you do no 
wrong; you violate no principle of morals or of equity; but 
if you undertake to prescribe the same principle to the pre- 
war supernormal profits and deny the taxpayer the benefit 
of his actual prewar earnings, you do an act that is not only 
wrong but, it seems to me, one which is utterly in violation 
of the fundamental principle of this bill... . 

Mr. President, there are certain other objections which 
have been made to the war-profits tax to which I wish to ad- 
vert for a few minutes. Very strenuous objection has been 
made from some sources to the action of the Senate which in- 
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cludes individuals within the scope of this tax. There we 
quite a number of reasons that moved the committee to 
make this war tax as embracing as possible. It felt that this” 
was the one tax that would have to be paid only in propor- 
tion to the extent to which the taxpayer had been benefited 
by the war. We thought that anybody who out of this great 
disaster was so fortunate as to reap some special financial 
benefit ought to be willing to contribute some portion of 
that benefit to help a burdened people to defray its ex- 
penses. Therefore, we thought that, after the House had 
included partnerships, it was but right and proper that the — 
individual should also be included. The individual fre- 
quently is engaged in the same character of business as the 
corporation or the copartnership. In many instances his 
profits are the same as those of the copartnership and those 
of the average corporation as the result of the war. Very © 
frequently the individual and the partnership are doing the 
same kind of business, with the same amount of capital, 
subject to the same business conditions, and making like — 
profits out of this war. We could not see why the copartner- 
ship should be required to pay on its war profits under these 
conditions and the individual should not. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, under the present 
income-tax law as it has existed since 1913, as it was writ- — 
ten in the tariff act of that year and as it has been brought 
forward through various amendments in the revenue bills 
which we have passed since then—in all of this scheme of 
taxation imposing taxes upon the normal incomes of the 
people, the individual is included as well as the corporation. 
If the individual is required, along with the corporation, to 
pay a profits tax in times of peace based upon his normal 
earnings, upon what ground should he be exempt in times 
of war from paying a tax upon his special war profits, just 
as the corporation and the copartnership are required to do? 

Of course, if it could be shown that there was a differenti- 
ation in the profits which the individual made and the prof- 
its made by the average corporation and copartnership, that 
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might have some effect; but, Mr. President, it is a well-rec- 


ognized fact that while there is a class of corporations reap- 
ing infinitely greater profits out of this condition that oth- 
ers, the whole people engaged in business, irrespective of 
the character of that business, speaking broadly and gen- 
erally, are to a greater or less extent participating in the 
benefit of the enlarged profits accruing from war conditions. 

By including individuals we have greatly broadened the 
system of excess profits taxation. We have brought it up 
to and put it upon a parity with our great system of income 
taxes. We have extended it so as to embrace in its all- 
sweeping provisions all the war profits made by the skill, 
the energy, and the industry of all the people in this country 
who are making war profits. We have made it as broad and 
as comprehensive as the activities of the country. We have 
not only required that every man who makes war profits 
shall contribute a part of them to the Government to pay the 
burdens of war, but we have given everybody who is mak- 
ing excessive profits out of the misfortunes of his country 
an opportunity to contribute to the carrying of the burdens 
which have been imposed upon his fellow man as the result 
of the thing out of which he is reaping his harvest of gold. 

But objection has come from some quarters that we 
ought not to include the individual because, forsooth, it will 
take in the farmers of the country, and, for some mysterious 
reason, there seems to be on the part of some an idea that 
the farmer should not be treated as other individuals. Mr. 
President, I am a farmer; practically all that I own is in- 
vested in farms; I am a son of a farmer; all of my ancestors 
on both sides have been farmers as far back as memory 
takes us. No man has greater sympathy with the farmers 
of this country than I have, and yet, Mr. President, I know 
that the farmers of this country are reaping as a result of 
these conditions a rich harvest of gold. JI know they are 
making profits such as they never thought of in their most 
optimistic dreams. Why should not the farmer be included? 
Is the farmer exempt from our income tax? 
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We have been taxing our people for the last four or fix 
years at a pretty lively rate upon their incomes. No 
has suggested up to this time that the farmers of the coun. 
try shall be exempt from these income taxes based upo 
their peace-time profits. Nobody is asking now that 
farmer be exempt from those income taxes. If the farme 
should be required to pay a tax upon his earnings in pea 
times, why should he be exempt from the requirement that 
all should pay a tax upon a special war profits? If he ough 
to pay taxes upon his peace-time profits, the stronger the 
reason why he should pay a tax upon his war-time prof- 
ch A 

Mr. President, I wish to add in connection with that su 
ject only the statement that under the present income-t 
law an exemption is permitted the individual. Under the 
present law the exemption is $4,000 for a married man an 
$3,000 for a man not married nor the head of a family. In 
the bill as reported, the income-tax exemptions for indi- 
viduals are still retained, though the amounts are reduced. 
That is a discrimination which the present law makes i 
favor of the individual with reference to income tax. Your 
committee, in proposing to include the individual in the war 
excess-profits tax, extended to him a like exemption, but 
more in amount. That is, we allowed the individual a flat 
exemption of $5,000. The farmer or any other individual 
who is engaged in business, before he will have to pay any 
tax at all under this provision of the law, will be allowed 
first to deduct an amount equal to his average earnings 
during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, and in addition to 
that he will be permitted, before he is required to pay any 
tax at all, to deduct $5,000 from his war profits... . 

Mr. President, the changes made in the rates with ref- 
erence to intoxicating drinks, after the bill was recommit- 
ted, from the original rates proposed as the bill was first 
reported to the Senate, resulted first from the passage of 
the food-control bill, containing as everybody knows, cer- 
tain provisions affecting both the business of manufacturing 
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liquor and the business of brewing beer. Secondly, we made 
the changes because of the necessity of raising a larger 
amount of money through taxation—a necessity that seemed 
to be created by a situation that was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee after the bill had been recommitted 
and which was not fully known *> the committee when it 
acted in the first instance. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, the 
prohibition of the manufacture of spirits for beverage pur- 
poses, and the commandeering powers of the President 
given in the food-control bill, will give to the owners of dis- 
tilled spirits now in bond and in stock a practical monopoly 
of the market, and as a result the prices of such spirits will 
be greatly increased. This, together with the revenue needs 
of the Government, your committee thinks, justifies the ad- 
ditional $1 tax that it is proposed to impose upon this prod- 
uct. I do not feel that subject requires any elaboration. I 
think the statement is sufficient. 

With the limitations of the stock of distilled spirits it is 
believed by your committee that there would be a greatly 
enlarged demand both for beer and for wine and that a 
higher tax should be levied upon these products. 

Mr. President, just a word with reference to our changes 
in the tobacco schedule. The Senate committee has only 
slightly changed that schedule. It has somewhat reduced 
the rates and changed the classifications in the bill as passed 
by the House. These changes do not reduce the revenues, 
but slightly increase them. The tax imposed in the House, 
except upon cigars, just doubled the present tax. The rates 
imposed by the Senate committee increases the present rates 
on an average about 60 per cent. The department, through 
its experts and other sources of communication, was 
strongly of the opinion that this tax as imposed by the 
House was too high for revenue purposes—that more rev- 
enue would be secured from this source by a less tax than 
by the high rate levied in the bill as passed by the House. 

I have here the original estimates, made by the depart- 
ment and sent to the Finance Committee, and also to the 
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Ways and Means Committee, of the amount of revenue the 
Government would receive by doubling the tax on tobacco 
products. 
According to this statement the receipts from cigars, 
cigarettes, and tobacco for the last fiscal year were $94,000,- 
000, and it is estimated if the tax were doubled the additional 
receipts from these sources would only be $53,000,000. 
It will be seen from this statement that the department 
estimates that doubling the tax on tobacco and its products 
will increase the present revenue by only 50 per cent. That 
can mean but one thing, namely, that the Government main- 
tains that this would result in the increased falling off in to- 
bacco consumption, and that is the explanation given to your 
committee. In other words, the department held that the 
House rate is not a good revenue rate. ; 
If it be true that doubling the tax will result in reducing 
consumption without yielding more revenue than the rate 
proposed in the Senate amendments and approved by the 
department, namely, 60 per cent, it is manifest that the 
higher rate would not benefit the Government because there 
would be no increased revenue, while it would injuriously 
affect the manufacturer by curtailing consumption and re- 
ducing the amount of his sales. It would likewise be hurtful 
to the tobacco farmer by curtailing the market for his prod- 
uct. The sum of the whole matter would be that nobody 
would be benefited and that the consumer of tobacco would 
have to pay a higher price for his tobacco without benefit to” 
anyone. ) 
According to the estimate of the department sent to the 
Finance Committee we shall receive about $1,000,000 more 
from this source under the 60 per cent increase than we 
should have received under the rate imposed by the House 
that doubled all these taxes. 
There are other sections of the bill I had intended to 
comment upon, but it must be evident to the Senate that I 
am too wearied to longer continue this discussion. 
With some few general observations I shall conclude. 
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If I were against this war, if I were out of sympathy with 
its objects so far as we are concerned, if I thought it were 
an unholy war, if I did not feel that it involved the broad 
question of liberty and humanity here and everywhere, if I 
thought the situation involved no danger to my country in 
the present or the future, I might feel differently about these 
taxes, and the great burdens they will necessarily impose 
upon the people. I might feel differently about certain sug- 
gested exemptions, to which I have referred, if proposed 
under other circumstances; but I believe we are engaged 
in a righteous war, a war of defense forced upon us by acts 
of outrage and aggression to which we could not tamely 
submit. 

I believe by every consideration of national honor and 
safety we are called upon to meet this condition by war. I 
know money is as essential to the successful prosecution of 
this war as soldiers are, for with money we must equip and 
feed our armies and navies and assist our allies. I believe 
as a matter of duty and patriotism all our people should 
support the war according to their varying abilities. I be- 
lieve that every man who loves his country will willingly, 
yea gladly, contribute to its support... . 

[There are some] to whom home and native land have 
but little meaning. They are the few to whom this war 
means nothing more than a golden opportunity to profiteer 
on the necessities of a burdened people, to pile up riches 
and satisfy their greed, or to minister to their thirst for in- 
dulgence or for power... . 

One personal reference and I am through. I have been 
told that the war-profits tax the Senate amendments im- 
pose is heavy, and that my part in imposing this tax will 
count against my political future. I have been told that cer- 
tain industries or the representatives of certain industries 
in my State object to these higher rates imposed in the bill 
of the committee of which I am chairman, and I have been 
advised to beware. I have been told that the farmers of my 
State will resent their inclusion by the Senate committee in 
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the war taxes and will hold me, as chairman of that com-— 
mittee, responsible to them. 

Mr. President, I do not believe a word of that. I do not 
believe that the people of my State or of this country are 
made of any such stuff. Their past history shows nothing of 
this kind. On the contrary, the records show that they are 
brave, and just, and patriotic. They may be temporarily 
misled and they may misunderstand, but they will eventually 
be undeceived, and understanding will approve. I have no 
misgiving and no fear. 

But however that may be, the confidence reposed in me 
by my constituents in my election to this body on three dif- 
ferent occasions, as well as the compliment paid me by my 
colleagues of this body in making me chairman of this great 
committee, has devolved upon me a responsibility to my 
country which I dare not shirk nor attempt to evade. As 
chairman of this great committee which has brought in this 
bill—the greatest of all budgets—my duty is to the whole 
country and to all the people. I dare not subordinate that 
duty to local, sectional, or party interests or considerations. 
I dare not subordinate that duty to any other consideration 
than that of obligation to my country in the high and re- 
sponsible position to which my countrymen have elevated — 
me in connection with the great undertaking in which we 
are now engaged. I believe that what has been done has 
been done in response to the urgent needs of the Govern- 
ment to win this war, upon the successful prosecution of 
which depends the future weal or woe, yea, the very liber- © 
ties, Mr. President, and independence of a hundred million ~ 
people. Upon the successful prosecution of this war de- 
pend not only the fortunes of those who live here in this day 
and generation, but the fortunes and the future of those who 
shall come after us; for I believe from the bottom of my 
heart—as I believe in my God—that if this war shall be lost 
by us and our allies, the time will speedily come when, 
singlehanded, we shall have to meet the greatest military 
power and military machine in all the tides of time, backed 
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by 10,000,000 soldiers in arms, flushed with victory, with 
their adequate and efficient navy supplemented by the navies 
of their vanquished foes, and that we shall either have to 
submit and pay possibly an indemnity equal to all the ex- 
pense that our enemy may be forced to incur or else take 
our chances in a doubtful struggle. 

Mr. President, the boys who have gone to the front, the 
2,000,000 that we are now calling to the colors, who possibly 
soon will have to go across the waters to live in the trenches 
and to imperil their lives . . . —these brave boys are risk- 
ing their lives for their country. Why, then, should you or 
I hesitate in this crisis to discharge our duty to our coun- 
try as we see it, to discharge the duty of this hour and of 
this high forum, because, forsooth, it may imperil our polit- 
ical fortunes? Are the political lives of members of the 
Senate and of the other House, charged with this great and 
sacred duty to their country, of more consequence to them 
than are the physical lives of the 2,000,000 boys whom we 
have by legislation called into the service of our country? 


Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the action of 
the Finance Committee with respect to the pending bill dis- 
pleases the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
derwood], formerly chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House, and for three years Leader of the 
House. 

The Senator makes some caustic and very unjust eriti- 
cisms of the Finance Committee. Indeed, some of his crit- 
icisms amount almost to an indictment of the motives of the 
committee. They are both unjust and ungrounded. 

I regret that the present action of the committee should 
not have the approval of the able Senator as I have re- 
gretted that its action with respect to other revenue legisla- 
tion reported by it since he has been a member of this body 
failed to receive his approval. 

The Finance Committee has devoted weeks and months 
in painstaking and laborious efforts to master the facts of 
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the present financial and revenue situation and to frame 
bill which meets present revenue requirements equitably, 
distributing the burdens of taxation, and at the same time 
permitting the business and industry of the country to 
prosper and meet quickly and adequately the pressing de- 
mands of the Government in this war emergency. :. . 
The Senator from Alabama says that he desires that 
wealth pay these war taxes. I believe we will all agree 
that wealth ought to pay the bigger part of these war ex- 
penses. I feel that the bill which the Finance Committee 
has presented to the Senate will require wealth to pay not 
only a large part but the great bulk of these expenses. The 
Finance Committee agrees with me in this opinion as its 
action shows. In this bill out of a total of about $2,600,-— 
000,000 more than $2,000,000,000 is levied by the Finance 
Committee’s amendment upon the incomes and the profits. 
of the wealth of the country. I repeat I agree with the Sen- 
ator that wealth should pay the bulk of this tax, but, Mr. 
President, before I shall have finished I think I shall be 
able to show that under the amendment which the Senator 
is now advocating large wealth will not pay a fair propor- 
tion of these taxes. I believe I shall be able to show that 
the plan the Senator now presents will not only inadequately 
reach the large aggregations of wealth in this country, but 
that it would largely permit the very rich to eseape either 
altogether or with an inadequate burden. : 
Mr. President, it is true the committee has twice modi- 
fied its original amendment. But on both occasions the 
modifications have been the result of changed conditions” 
with respect to the revenue situation creating a demand for 
additional revenue and higher taxes. The bill as now re- 
ported to the Senate after striking out between four and five 
hundred millions of dollars in the House bill, largely in the 
way of retroactive income and tariff taxes, will, it is esti- 
mated, raise something over $2,500,000,000. A half a bil- 
lion of this amount is added as the result of two recent 
amendments reported to the Senate. One of these amend- 
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ments increases the maximum graduated rate from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent and imposes a limitation upon super- 
normal prewar profits of 10 per cent. 

The Senator criticizes these latter amendments. He 
prefers a flat 8 per cent upon invested capital as a measure 
of normal profit for the purpose of fixing the taxpayer’s 
exemption. He does not like the committee plan of fixing 
the taxpayer’s normal profit upon the basis of his actual 
earnings during the prewar period, and he does not like the 
maximum limitation the committee proposes to impose upon 
the exemption so ascertained. 

As between the Senator’s proposition and that of the 
committee with respect to these matters, I do not see how 
anyone who thoroughly understands the facts and the situa- 
tion can agree with him. But the Senator says that the 
committee in modifying its original proposition by impos- 
ing a Maximum and minimum limitation upon prewar prof- 
its surrenders and recedes under fire. The Senator is mis- 
taken about that. There has been no surrender on the part 
of the committee. It has not receded from the principle of 
the original bill. It has simply modified that principle and 
extended it so as to meet a demand of the Senate and the 
country which has grown up largely since the original re- 
port of the committee, and is due very largely to the enor- 
mously increased estimated expenditures for 1918, as well 
as to meet a manifest desire of Senators in raising this ad- 
ditional revenue that the bill should be made an excess- 
profits as well as a war-profits tax. The recently reported 
amendments are not inconsistent with the original plan of 
the committee. 

In its original action the committee assumed the Con- 
gress and the country desired that a large part of the needed 
revenue should be raised from war profits—on profits due 
to the war. It sought, therefore, to make the tax dis- 
tinctively a war-profits tax. It sought to do that by per- 
mitting the taxpayer to have an exemption from the tax 
of whatever profit he was making before the war. That 
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scheme of course provided a large exemption in cases where 
the prewar profits were large. Many Senators felt that 
in the face of the present demand of the Government for 
revenue there should be some limitation placed upon the 
exemptions where profits before the war were supernormal. 
In other words, they thought it should not be altogether a 
war-profits tax, but to some extent an excess-profits tax. 
In placing upon prewar profits a limitation of 10 per 
cent on the invested capital your committee have in effect 
converted its original plan into a composite scheme, making 
it both a war-profits tax and an excess-profits tax. | 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Underwood] suggests 
a flat rate of 8 per cent—a rigid rate which will apply alike 
to every taxpayer without regard to what he was making be- 
fore the war. It is inflexible. It gives the taxpayer who is 
engaged in a business in which ordinarily the risk is com- 
paratively small and the profits certain the same rate as the 
taxpayer who is engaged in a hazardous business where the 
rate of profit must of necessity be larger if the business is _ 
to live and prosper. He makes no differentiation between 
these two cases. The committee amendment provides a dif- 
ferentiation by allowing as an exemption the actual profits 
of each taxpayer for the prewar period, but prescribing a 
minimum and maximum rate of 6 and 10 per cent. Asa re- 
sult of these changes in the committee plan, in many cases, 
the amount of exemption will depend upon the amount of 
capital invested, just as in the case of the proposition which 
the Senator from Alabama supports. . 
Capitalization therefore becomes important and vital in 
both schemes, and for that reason the definition to be ap- 
plied in ascertaining the amount of invested capital for the 
purpose of determining the exemption becomes of prime im- 
portance. Especially is this so when we consider the basis 
upon which the great corporations are in many instances 
capitalized. Therefore the amendment which the Senator 
from Alabama advocates and the amendment proposed by 
the committee necessarily require that there should be a 
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definition of invested capital. The definition proposed in 
the two cases are in their potential effect upon the exemp- 
tion allowed the taxpayer radically different and will mate- 
rially affect the possible revenue from the taxes it is pro- 
posed to levy... . 

When we passed the present excess-profits law, that of 
the act of March, 1917, the House sent us a definition of 
capital which the Senate committee thought was imade- 
quate and which would probably result in allowing many of 
the big corporations of the country that were making enor- 
mous profits to escape. In reporting that bill back to the 
Senate we proposed amendments which we thought would 
largely safeguard against that difficulty. Unfortunately, 
a situation was created in the Senate which forced us to 
abandon all of those amendments, and the bill was adopted 
without amendment and became law just as it had passed the 
House. But when the House came to deal with this ques- 
tion during the present session, in the pending bill they en- 
larged the definition of capital which they made in the act 
of 1917. The House definition of capital and the definition 
of capital which your committee proposes for the purpose 
of the exemption are, in substance, the same with a provi- 
sion added by your committee to further safeguard the rev- 
enues against excessive and unfair exemption. 

The House’s new definition seeks to squeeze the water 
out of overcapitalization before permitting the applica- 
tion of the 8 per cent exemption it allows. It recognizes the 
fact that the law now on the statute books did not do that, 
and they have tried in their amended definition to remedy 
the defect. Your committee did not think they had alto- 
gether succeeded, but your committee thought that they 
had in large measure succeeded. We adopted what they 
had done and then supplemented it with an amendment of 
our own, and we believe with this further emendation 
the object desired will be accomplished in the main, if not 
altogether. ... 

Mr. President, the overcapitalization of corporations of 
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today consists largely of arbitrarily and fictitiously valui 
trademarks, trade brands, good will, ete. The water th 
is in their capitalization consists largely of the fictitious 
valuation of these intangible things. No definition of cap- 
ital which does not safeguard against abuses in connection 
with the valuation of these things can possibly furnish a 
basis of a just and fair and sound valuation of actual cap- 
ital invested... . 

The Finance Committee’s definition of capital, being the 
same as the House definition, furnishes a rule for valuing 
these intangible assets—valuing them at what they were ac- 
tually worth when acquired by the corporation—just as it 
furnishes a rule for valuing property taken in place of cash 
—at what the property was worth when acquired by the cor- 
poration. The definition of the Senator from Alabama, 
which I will presently place in the record, furnishes no rule 
or guide. It is simply a flat proposition and values the 
property of the corporation for the purposes of ascertaining 
the capital at what it would sell for now—at the high prices” 
which now obtain, with all of the unearned increment since 
it was actually acquired added... . 

The great corporations of this country today were not 
organized during this year or during this war. They were 
organized before the price of practically everything in this 
country had gone up to the sky. Most of them were organ- 
ized when prices were normal, when the values of the prop- 
erties which they purchased or which they took in the place 
of cash were moderate. When you allow them for pur- 
poses of exemption, the values of their properties when ac- 
quired and upon which their capitalization was originally 
based and has continued to be based up to the present time, 
you have done all that they have a right to ask you to do in > 
fixing this exemption. 

What does the Senator’s definition of capital do? Now 
let me read the exact language of the definition of capital in 
the Bankhead amendment. I have tried several times to 
read it, but each time when I have been about to read it I 
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have been interrupted. It is very short, and I think very de- 
fective, so far as safeguarding the Government in the mat- 
ter of taxation proposed. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 202. That for the purpose of this title, actual capital in- 
vested means: First, actual cash, and second, value of all assets 
other than cash, used or employed in the business; but does not in- 
clude money or other property borrowed by the corporation or part- 
nership. 


First, it specifies actual cash; second, the actual value of 
assets other than cash, not when paid in as in the House bill, 
not when paid in as in the Senate amendment, but the actual 
value of assets other than cash, when? Today. In this tax- 
able year. 

Take the United States Steel Corporation. In the begin- 
ning when it was organized, enormous properties were 
bought, scattered from one end of the country to the other 
—coal mines, iron mines, iron and steel works, railroads, 
steamboats. They bought these properties at the prices 
then going. They bought or built steamboats to transport 
their ores and their coal across the Lakes and to their dif- 
ferent plants. Under the House bill and under the Senate 
bill, when we estimate their capitalization we will consider 
the values that they actually paid then for these properties. 
But today the prices of iron ore and of steel and iron are 
very high—probably three, four, five, or six times higher 
than they then were. Their boats, built originally, pur- 
chased at moderate prices, now by war conditions enhanced 
five hundred or a thousand per cent... . 

The railroads that they constructed then cost little com- 
pared to present prices of construction and have increased 
enormously in value. When you go to assess their value 
under the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, as I 
_ construe it—and I believe I construe it absolutely correctly 
—you would value their mines and their railroads and their 
boats at the prices of today. War prices—prices that re- 
flect only abnormal and transient conditions. .. . 

If I correctly interpret the meaning of the Senator’s 
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amendment, it is that the Secretary of the Treasury wo 
be required to make an original valuation of all the prope 
of these corporations. He is to ascertain the value of thei 
assets of whatever kind or character, wherever locat 
however employed in the business, estimated on the basis 
of 1917. Mr. President, if you do that, you will have a cas 
like this: You will have the United States attempting to 
secure a part of the war profits of a big corporation by tax- 
ing them, with the big corporation offsetting the claims of 
the Government by the enormous war enhancement in its 
prices. ‘‘Oh, yes; I have made big profits, and you say you 
are entitled to a part of them, but you say I am entitled to 
an exemption upon my capital. My assets, you say, are my 
capital, representing the value of my assets today. The 
price and value of my assets have been growing proportion- 
ately to the amount of my profits. Against these big war 
profits upon which you seek to levy I offset the increase in 
the value of my assets as the result of the war which you 
are to make the basis of my exemption under your bill.’’ 
That is the kind of case which would be presented under the 
amendment advocated by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Underwood]. ... 

Now, Mr. President, bad as I think the method of the 
Senator from Alabama for ascertaining the value of capital 
would be, his plan for imposing the tax upon the excess earn- 
ings is even more objectionable. 

In the Senator’s plan he assumes that 8 per cent of the 
capital invested is the measure of the taxpayer’s prewar 
profits. Of course the assumption is an arbitrary one, but 
that is the way he proposes to determine the prewar profits 
of the taxpayer, and I am not now complaining or criticizing 
that. Having ascertained the prewar profit in this way, the - 
Senator imposes taxes upon a graduated scale measured 
by the increase in earnings on the basis of capitalization. 
That is to say, he deducts 8 per cent from the capital in- 
vested as representing the normal profits exempt from taxa- 
tion. Upon the next additional 5 per cent, 8 per cent, 10 
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per cent, etc., increase in earnings based upon capitalization 
he imposes a graduated tax. Under this scheme the rate 
applied in the amendment he advocates, when the additional 
increase amounts to 8 per cent of the capitalization he im- 
poses a tax of 10 per cent. Under the graduated rate of the 
committee amendment when the taxpayer has increased his 
prewar earnings 100 per cent the tax imposed is 30 per cent. 
To illustrate: A corporation with $1,000,000 would be en- 
titled to an exemption under the amendment supported by the 
Senator from Alabama of $80,000, that being 8 per cent upon 
the capital; if it shall make an additional 8 per cent (an- 
other $80,000) the Bankhead amendment would impose upon 
that $80,000 a tax of 10 per cent. Under the amendment of 
the committee, if this corporation was earning 8 per cent, or 
$80,000, during the prewar period and it earned during the 
taxable year an additional $80,000 it would have to pay upon 
that amount a tax of 30 per cent. That is to say, if the tax- 
payer under the Bankhead amendment makes 100 per cent 
profit during the taxable year over that of the prewar pe- 
riod he pays 10 per cent, while under the committee amend- 
ment when he makes 100 per cent additional profit he would 
pay 30 per cent. The difference is that the committee ap- 
plies its graduated rate to the per cent of increase in the 
profits in the taxable year over that of the prewar year 
and the Bankhead amendment applies its graduated rate 
to the per cent of increase based upon capitalization, and 
when the taxpayer is making 100 per cent more during the 
war period than he made during the peace period he is taxed 
under the Bankhead amendment at the rate of 10 per cent 
and under the committee amendment at the rate of 30 per 
cent. 

For further illustration, let us take the United States 
Steel Corporation. It made during the year 1916 a net 
profit of $271,000,000 upon an aggregate capital of $1,700,- 
000,000. Hight per cent upon this capitalization will amount 
to, in round numbers, $140,000,000—that is the amount of 
exemption it would be entitled under the Bankhead amend- 
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ment. It earned in addition to the amount exempted, it 
round numbers, $140,000,000, or an additional 8 per 
upon its capital. Under the Bankhead amendment it woul 
pay at the rate of 10 per cent upon the additional amount, 
while under the Senate committee amendment it would pa 
at the rate of 30 per cent upon that additional amount. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate an 
longer. I wished to take only sufficient time to make it per- 
fectly manifest that the amendment of the Senator fro 
Alabama, judged either from the standpoint of the basis o 
exemption or that of the proposed method of imposing a 
graduated tax, does not put the burden of this horrible w 
upon the rich man, but it either lifts that burden off the 
rich man or paves the way by which corporate ingenuity 
and skill can easily manipulate so as to lift it. 

I appeal to Senators who have not examined the bill » 
take the bill home with them and study it in its details. They 
will find, in my judgment, Mr. President, that it is a sei- 
entific and well-adjusted scheme which takes care of the 
equities of the situation; that it properly distributes taxes. 
We tried to divest ourselves of those prejudices and im- 
pulses which lead to class legislation and often unjust dis- 
criminations, and levy these heavy taxes with even-handed 
justice. We have looked the situation squarely in the face. 
We have tried equitably to distribute this burden among 
the rich and the poor alike, requiring each to contribute only 
according to his ability. 

I believe from the bottom of my heart that the rich man, 
the man who is making enormous profits out of the war, 
ought to pay the great bulk and volume of this enormous 
burden that is now bearing down so oppressively upon the 
shoulders of the American people; but I believe just as 
strongly, Mr. President, at this time, and in the conditions 
which confront our country, the common interest and the 
patriotic duty require that every man, rich or poor, should 
pay his part, according to ability, however much or little, 
to the cause for which we are waging this war... . 
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II 
TAX REDUCTION? 


May 3, 1924. 


Mr. Present, I think I shall follow the precedent estab- 
lished by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], and ask that I be 
not interrupted while I am discusing this question. When 
I shall have finished, I shall be glad to answer questions. 
Mr. President, in discussing the amendment I have just 
offered it may be opportune to review briefly the history of 
these income taxes. Prior to 1912, under the Republican 
Party, wealth went practically untaxed. Practically no spe- 
cific levies were made against it. It is true that under the 
réoime of Mr. Aldrich a small income tax was imnosed on 
earnorations. a tax of 1 ner cent above an exemption of 
#5 NNN The massac naid the taves necessary to sunnort the 
Government. With the exeention of this little eornoration 
meome tax. wealth eseaned taxation. Tt was a creat nriv- 
jlaoce and nut the masses at oreat disadvantace in the mat- 
tar of taxation. The DNemneratie Party denonneed this ex- 
amntinn 9¢ 9 eneeial nrivileoce aeenrded those taxnavers hest 
ahla ta nav. and when it eame into nower nnder President 
Wilson it nrneeeded to remedy the evil and to enact lesisla- 
tian aholishine discriminatory exemptions and to reanire 
wealth to econtribnte its fair share to the sunnort of the 
Government. Naturallv the beneficiaries of these exemn- 
tions wished them continued, and therefore resented the 
action of the Democratic Party in discontinuing them. They 
did not seriously complain when the war was on, but when it 
was over a campaien to reduce war taxes was inaugurated, 
not so much to reduce general taxes, but to reduce the taxes 
Congressional Record, 68 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 7739-7744. 
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the Democrats, to equalize burdens, had imposed w 
wealth. 
Naturally in these conditions these people looked to the 
Republican Party to restore the discriminatory exemptio 
the Democratic Party had taken from them. Therefore, to 
that end, in the 1920 campaign they mobilized all their re- 
sources and put them behind the movement to restore the 
Republican Party to power. What promises were then 
made or assurances given I do not know, but I do know 
that in the revision which was undertaken and accomplished 
in 1921, Secretary Mellon then demanded that surtaxes be 
reduced from 65 per cent to 25 per cent, as he now demands 
that they be reduced from 50 per cent to 25 per cent. He 
also suggested the reduction or elimination of certain so- 
called nuisance taxes, but it soon became evident that his 
chief interest was centered in the reduction of surtaxes. 
also know that when the surtax rate was held at 50 per cent 
by the efforts of Democrats and progressive Republicans 
there was great disappointment on the part of Republicans 
and resentment and disgust on the part of the ‘‘interests.”’ 
There were intimations that the ‘‘interests’’ claimed they 
had not received what they expected and what had been 
promised, and veiled apologies were made and assurances 
given that what they demanded would thereafter be granted. 
Another election was approaching and the ‘‘interests’’ 
were doubtless demanding that something be done to make 
good the assurances and promises given after the disap- 
pointments of the revision of 1921. To meet these demands 
and arouse and rally to the Republican standard in the ap- 
proaching contest these powerful forces of organized wealth 
something had to be done and done quickly, and the sur- 
plus in the Treasury afforded an opportunity for another 
revision. Accordingly a bill was prepared by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, known as the Mellon plan, and sent to Con- 
gress with what amounted to an emphatic demand from the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President that it be 
passed practically without amendment. Undoubtedly if 
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this plan could be put through as demanded and expected by 
its author, it would be eminently satisfactory to the interests 
demanding undertaxation and would have overcome the dis- 
content growing out of the disappointing result of the re- 
vision of 1921. An attempt was made to camouflage the pro- 
posed reduction by advertising it as a measure in the inter- 
est of the mass of taxpayers. That fraud was soon ex- 
posed. By this time it is hoped that the sponsors for this 
unequal and discriminatory scheme of tax legislation have 
discovered that while fair and equal tax reduction is pop- 
ular, undertaxing overgrown incomes is not favored except 
by its beneficiaries. 

The interests which in 1923 demanded and now demand 
that their taxes be cut in two are also strenuously opposed 
to bonus legislation. I do not attribute this attitude as to 
the bonus to a lack of patriotism, but it is obvious that the 
large expenditures incident to a bonus might jeopardize or 
defeat tax reduction of the sort that they desire. Opposi- 
tion to the bonus from this source was therefore but nat- 
ural. It would interfere with, perhaps defeat, their su- 
preme objective, which was to relieve wealth of its fair 
share of taxes. 

Just before the adjournment of Congress in December, 
1923, Mr. Mellon, renewed his recommendation of 1921 and 
advised the Congress that instead of the deficit he himself 
had predicted there was a fat surplus in the Treasury and 
vigorously recommended the reduction of surtaxes to a max- 
imum of 25 per cent, simultaneously warning the Congress 
against the bonus. Indeed, he told the people and the Con- 
egress that they must choose between tax reduction and the 
bonus. 

It soon developed that the stage was set for the power- 
ful, insidious, misleading propaganda which followed, not 
only in favor of the Mellon plan but against the bonus. 

Simultaneously with the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary and the approval of the President, through all the 
agencies which the Treasury Department, the administra- 
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tion, the Republican Party organization, and the big inter- 
ests could command, a nation-wide campaign was inaugu- 
rated to sell the dual scheme of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the country. As was expected, both proposals ap- 
pealed to the owners of big fortunes and big incomes. Un- 
der such circumstances it was not difficult to organize and 
launch the campaign then inaugurated to cut the taxes of 
the rich in two and kill the bonus. 

Ubiquitous influences and agencies and the organized — 
machinery of propaganda and publicity exercised or con- 
trolled by great wealth were quickly mobilized to put 
through this, to them, attractive program of the Secretary. 
No propaganda, no scheme of publicity, was ever more pow- 
erfully financed or more ably engineered and directed. On 
the other hand, the opponents of the program were unor- 
ganized. Their facilities of publicity were relatively meager. 
. . . The Mellon plan, both to untax the rich and to kill the 
bonus, had almost full possession of the field of publicity, 
and his schemes were subjected to the full test of publie 
opinion and approval. 

What has been the result? What has been the response? 

The answer may be compressed into one sentence. No 
two propositions so powerfully backed have ever met with 
such an overwhelming crushing repudiation. The bonus so 
vigorously assailed, ridiculed, and spurned has received the 
emphatic indorsement of both Houses of Congress. The 
vaunted Mellon plan was able to command in the House of 
Representatives only about one-half of even the Republican 
streneth of that body, and it is now known that its few 
sponsors in the Senate have abandoned hope, if they ever 
had any, and are fishing on both sides of the Chamber for - 
a compromise. The overwhelming repudiation which this 
proposition has so far received is conclusive evidence of its 
utter lack of merit and of its amenability to the charge lev- 
eled against it of inherent iniquity and selfishness. 

Repudiation of the Mellon plan does not mean that the 
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people or. their representatives are not in favor of tax re- 
duction to the full extent consistent with the public welfare. 

But it does mean an emphatic disapproval of the so- 
called Mellon plan of accomplishing that result, and a re- 
jection of the assumptions and conjectures upon which the 
Secretary predicated his plan; and it does mean a repudia- 
tion of his suggestion that we could not have both tax re- 
duction and a bonus. 

I have denounced the Mellon plan—and that is the only 
plan of surtax legislation so far proposed by the majority, 
it is the plan before the Senate—as discriminatory in favor 
of the overgrown incomes of great wealth. That charge is 
the gravamen of our attack upon it. Therefore, before dis- 
eussing this plan in detail, I deem it proper to state to the 
Senate in a general way the grounds upon which that charge 
is made. 

It is not difficult to establish the fact that this so-called 
Mellon plan of surtax reduction clearly favors taxpayers 
with big incomes and clearly discriminates against the 
taxpayers with small incomes. It is not difficult to do it be- 
cause it is written upon the face of the bill, if you will just 
take the time to make a mathematical calculation. 

I have here a calculation of the average rates proposed 
by the Mellon plan upon the different groups of brackets 
in the bill. It shows that upon incomes less than $64,000 
the Mellon plan makes an average reduction of only 22 per 
cent. On incomes in excess of $64,000 and up to $100,000 
the Mellon plan makes an average reduction of 35 per cent 
—22 per cent reduction on incomes below $64,000, 35 per 
cent on incomes between $64,000 and $100,000, and a flat re- 
duction on incomes in excess of $100,000 of 50 per cent! 
Reduced to percentages, this is a reduction on incomes in 
excess of $100,000 more than twice as great as on incomes 
below $64,000. 

Mr. BrooxHart. Mr. President— 

The PresIDENT PRO TEMPORE. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
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Mr. Stmmons. I do. 

Mr. Brooxuart. In addition to that, is it not true that the 
last Congress reduced those upper brackets 15 per cent with- 
out reducing the lower ones? 

Mr. Srumons. Yes; I will get to that later. I am talking 
now about the reductions from the present law. 

Mr. Brooxuart. That is the true situation as to the re- 
ductions since the war taxes. 

Mr. Smumons. Yes. 

There is the evidence of our charge. It is written in the 
bill. It cannot be camouflaged. It cannot be evaded. It can-— 
not be explained. It condemns the Mellon plan as a gross, 
flagrant attempt to pervert legislation from the channels of 
public welfare into the channels of private selfishness and 
greed, 

Carrying out the minority theory that surtax reductions 
should be based upon the fundamental principles of ability 
to pay—a principle we hold sound politically, economically, 
and philosophically—I offer on the part of the minority the 
substitute amendment for the Mellon surtax rates that I 
have just presented. I shall now discuss this amendment 
with some degree of detail and elaboration. 

In the beginning of the propaganda for the Mellon plan 
Democrats were charged with opposing tax reduction when 
they denounced that plan as unfair and discriminatory, and 
a part of the public were temporarily deceived. 

The people now understand both our position and that of 
the advocates of the Mellon plan. They know that the Dem- 
ocratic Party, in and out of Congress, stands for reductions 
to the full extent compatible with the Government’s needs 
and the public welfare. They know that it demands that 
these reductions should be accomplished in a way that will 
be fair to the people as well as the classes, to the masses as 
well as the interests, to the small as well as the big income, 
and against reductions which unduly favor big and dis- 
eriminate against small incomes. 

The plan of reductions the minority proposes is based 
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upon the traditional Democratic principle of ability to pay. 
The plan of the majority, the so-called Mellon plan, reverses 
that principle. It gives the greatest reduction to the man 
who is best able to pay and the least reduction to the man 
who is least able to pay. 

Before discussing the details of the surtax substitute, I 
wish to advert to the grounds upon which Mr. Mellon and 
his followers base their arguments and contentions for a 
50 per cent cut in the surtax rates of the present law, and 
the manner of distributing these reductions. 

First, the Secretary of the Treasury contends that the 
Government will get more revenue from a 25 per cent than 
a 50 percent surtax maximum. This contention would seem 
upon its face to be wholly illogical. This fact seems to have 
been recognized by the Secretary for the reason that he 
seeks to differentiate it from the ordinary rule by the claim 
that the 50 per cent maximum rate can not be effectively en- 
forced because of evasions induced, as he claims, by the 
alleged excessively high surtax rate. This contention is 
based upon the assumption that unless these taxes are re- 
duced to the extent he proposes investments will be with- 
drawn in the future, as he claims they have been in the past, 
from productive industries and put into tax-exempt se- 
curities, and that the results will be disastrous in the future, 
as he claims it has been in the past, to business prosperity 
and to the revenues of the Government. 

The evidence offered by the Secretary to establish this 
contention is, first, alleged wholesale investment in tax-free 
securities to escape surtaxes; secondly, the decrease in the 
number of individual income-tax payers and the decrease in 
revenues received from individual incomes; third, business 
depression resulting from these alleged evasions. 

The answer to these contentions, to my mind, is not dif- 
ficult. First, as to the alleged withdrawal of capital from 
productive investment and its effect on business: The Sec- 
retary claims, as I understand him, not that this scheme of 
evasion will be inaugurated unless his plan is adopted but 
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that it already obtains and is now going on and has be 
going on for some time. The rate which now obtains, . 
which has obtained since 1921, is 50 per cent. Do the condi- 
tions of business during this period support the Secretary’s 
contention? Do they show a lack of prosperity or the se- 
rious embarrassment to our productive industries which the 
Secretary portrays? I think not. 

Is there anything in the business situation of the past 
18 months to justify or confirm the Secretary’s contention 
with respect to the disastrous effect of rates 10 per cent 
higher than those proposed in the substitute I have offered? 

Manifestly the facts of the situation do not sustain his 
contention, but refute it. Under a 50 per cent rate, the year 
1923 was one of great prosperity; one of the most prosper- 
ous in our history; business was unusually brisk and profits 
large; earnings of corporations phenomenal; money for all 
sound enterprises plentiful; interest rates moderate. 

What has happened to change so radically the situation? 
What has suddenly developed that makes it impossible, un- 
less the plan of the Secretary is adopted, for the business 
interests of the country to proceed and continue upon the 
same level of prosperity as during the past year or two 
years? Certainly the temptation to take money out of pro- 
ductive industry was just as great—yes, greater—under 
the existing rate of 50 per cent than it will be under the 40 
per cent rate we propose for future years. The truth is the 
Secretary has set up a bogey man, and his whole argument 
is predicated upon a myth. 

Mr. President, neither the evidence presented nor the 
records of the Government sustain the claim that large sums 
have been thus diverted to tax-free securities. , 

The Government reports, which have already been pre- 
sented to the Senate, conclusively refute this contention of 
the Secretary and his followers. There has been no sufli- 
cient answer to the record evidence in refutation of that 
contention presented to the Senate by the Senator from 
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New Mexico [Mr. Jones] a few days ago in his very able 
speech in opposition to the Mellon rates. 

IT assume that in the year 1922, which I think was the 
year to which the statistics offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico applied, the number of rich men who died was 
about the average. I do not remember now exactly how 
many estates valued at amounts in excess of a million dol- 
lars were included in the table of decedents of that year 
presented by the Senator, but I remember that the total 
eross value of the estates listed for estate taxes in that 
year was not much below $3,000,000,000. My impression 
is that quite a large number of these estates were in excess 
of $1,000,000. The aggregate included estates of many men 
who while living were engaged in large business enter- 
prises, as well as the estates of men whose business was 
relatively small. The official reports show that of the nearly 
$3,000,000,000 gross value of these estates the tax-exempt 
securities included were barely sufficient to defray funeral 
and administration expenses. 

When the proponents of the Mellon plan ask that sur- 
taxes on big incomes be reduced 50 per cent upon the ground 
that existing rates are forcing money out of productive 
channels into tax-exempt securities, it is incumbent upon 
them to present some reliable and tangible evidence, some- 
thing more satisfactory and persuasive than assumptions 
and finespun arguments, to show that the alleged plan of 
evasion is systematically practiced and that it has attained 
such proportions as to jeopardize the industrial and busi- 
ness prosperity of the country. I submit that the Congress 
should not be asked to make the sweeping and drastic cut 
in surtaxes proposed by Mr. Mellon in the interest of a 
small number of taxpayers, especially when the beneficiaries 
are those best able to pay taxes, unless the reason assigned 
for the reduction is proved and established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Congress. 

Now, I do not overlook in this connection the arguments 
and conclusions in this behalf based on the fact that the 
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number of individual income taxpayers has decreased and 
that the receipts of revenues from this source have likewise 
declined. It is probable that the facts as to such decreases 
are as contended by the Secretary, but the reason is not the 
one assigned by him and by the majority. If these decreases 
are due to successful efforts to evade surtaxes, the evasion 
commonly resorted to to accomplish this end is not invest- 
ment in tax-free securities but evasions of an entirely 
different and much more attractive character, many of 
which the Treasury Department could probably have cir- 
cumvented if it had been as keen to collect money out of the 
big interests for the Government as it is now to reduce their 
taxes. 

If the Secretary has assigned the correct reason for it, 
if decline in the number and in the incomes of individual 
taxpayers is the result of investment of funds in tax-free 
securities, then, of course, there is force in the suggestion. 
But what is the evidence of that? There is no convincing 
evidence that these decreases have resulted from tax eva- 
sion by the device of investment in Government securities, 
but there is evidence of the most satisfactory character of 
a wide tendency toward investment in corporations and to- 
ward the incorporation of individual enterprises because of 
opportunity which the corporate method affords to evade 
surtaxes by nondistribution of surplus earnings. 

The method I have just pointed out obviously offers far 
greater and more attractive opportunities of evasion than 
investment in tax-free securities, opportunities that the 
evidence shows are systematically resorted to. The record 
of the results of these methods shows a state of facts which 
—approximately, at least—accounts for the decreased num- 
ber of individual surtax payers and the decreased amount 
of revenue derived from that source. These evasions, as I 
indicated, can be traced to the laws and practices of cor- 
porations respecting their surplus earnings. The normal 
tax imposed upon corporation incomes under existing law 
is only 1244 per cent. That part of the income not dis- 
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tributed pays no surtax. This fact makes investment in 
corporations very tempting and attractive to surtax 
dodgers. It has resulted in large increases in undistributed 
surpluses, and it has also resulted in the systematic estab- 
lishment of holding companies who hold the stock of the 
mother corporations and furnish a barrage to protect their 
earnings against the surtax gatherer. More than this, indi- 
viduals engaged in productive enterprise find they can 
escape surtaxes by incorporating their businesses and re- 
taining their earnings. The opportunities to escape surtax 
through these methods are almost unlimited and they have 
largely revolutionized the method of conducting business 
operations of considerable size. 

As a result more than one-half the earnings of cor- 
porations escape surtax. Official records show that the 
undistributed surplus earnings of all corporations amount 
to about $19,000,000,000, as I recollect it—almost as much 
as the entire national debt. The success of this scheme of 
incorporation to evade surtax has been so great that it has 
tempted individuals to incorporate their individual business 
and to withhold their surplus earnings from distribution. 
The effect of this is to escape all tax except the 12144 per 
cent normal tax now imposed on corporations. Surely this 
situation could not have escaped the attention of the Secre- 
tary, and it is very significant that he should have confined 
his recommendations to legislation to prevent evasions by 
investment in tax-free securities and overlooked these much 
more extensively and effectively employed plans to accom- 
plish the same result. 

Realizing the importance of this matter, the minority 
members of the committee, after much study and delibera- 
tion of the question, have offered an amendment which, if 
adopted and effectively enforced, will go far in defeating 
these schemes which have so successfully evaded the pay- 
ment of surtaxes and furnished a refuge for individual 
taxpayers who wished to escape their obligations, and which 
largely account for the decrease in the number of individual 
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taxpayers and in the revenue derived from individual in 
comes... . 

Mr. President, the surtax amendment presented by 
minority, as I have previously intimated, is based upon the 
Democratic theory of equalizing taxation upon the principle 
of ability to pay. Acting upon this principle we have ap- 
plied very low rates, relatively speaking, to small income 
as compared with the rates imposed upon large incomes. 

Upon incomes below $64,000 we have made reductior 
much greater than those provided by the so-called Mellon 
plan presented by the majority, and we have made reduc- 
tions somewhat less than the Mellon plan on incomes be- 
tween $64,000 and $100,000. We have, however, carefully 
graduated the reductions. 

As the income increases from $100,000 upward the re- 
ductions we make are greatly less than those made in the 
Mellon plan, so that when we reach the maximum of 40 per 
cent at $500,000 the reduction from that point upware 
amounts to only 20 per cent from the present law as against 
50 per cent under the Mellon plan as reported by the ma- 
jority. 

In making these proposed reductions the minority have 
given full consideration to two important facts. : 

First and foremost, as I have heretofore said, the pri 
ciple of ability to pay. 

A tax of $100 to a man whose income is only $4,000 or 
$6,000 is a heavier tax than a tax of many times that 
amount to a man whose income is $50,000 or $100,000, and 
the disparity increases as the income increases. If this 
principle be correct in imposing taxes, it is equally correct 
in reducing taxes. 

But there is another consideration of determining influ 
ence which received our consideration and influenced our 
action. It is this: The large incomes of the country are 
made chiefly through the so-called productive industries, 
whether conducted by individuals or corporations. It has 
been said, and truthfully said, that it is difficult to impose 
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a tax upon these industries that can not be passed on to the 
consumer, whether it be a revenue tax or a tariff tax, and 
that statement is true of practically all of these taxes except 
an income tax. Of all taxes income taxes are most difficult 
to pass on. To the extent that the taxes imposed by the 
Government can be passed on they impose but little finan- 
cial burden, though some inconvenience, to the original tax- 
payer. This is true of tariff as it is of internal-revenue 
taxes. But the earners of small incomes are chiefly salaried 
men, artisans, mechanics, craftsmen, employees, laborers, 
and, under present conditions, farmers, who have nothing 
to do with fixing the price of their products and therefore 
can not pass on to others the burdens of government which 
are imposed upon them by taxation. These are the people 
who have to pay the taxes that are passed on to them by 
those who are more fortunate and whose incomes are large. 
They are the people who pay the excise tax in the last 
analysis imposed upon the industries; they are the people 
who in the last analysis pay the miscellaneous taxes; they 
are the people who pay the tariff taxes imposed for the 
benefit of large productive industries. The tariff levies 
alone are estimated to cost the consumers of the country 
$3,000,000,000 annually. Therefore in distributing reduc- 
tions in income taxes, practically the only tax which can 
not easily be passed on, we thought justice suggested that a 
larger proportionate reduction should be given to small 
than to large incomes. 

There is another circumstance that appealed to us. In 
the reduction of war taxes made in 1921 large incomes were 
relieved to a far greater extent than small ones. The ex- 
cess-profits tax upon corporations was repealed, thus re- 
mitting to them over $400,000,000 in taxes and thereby to 
that extent increasing the incomes of the individual stock- 
holders of those corporations. The reductions then made 
in individual income taxes amounting to over 20 per cent 
inured chiefly to the benefit of the larger taxpayers. The 
total of reductions then accorded to the larger incomes was 
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between five and six hundred millions of dollars, while 
total reductions on small individual incomes were relativel 
very small. If the Mellon plan should pass, the big incomes 
would again get the lion’s share of the reductions. Indeed, 
it is now apparent and generally recognized that the par- 
amount objective of this Mellon scheme is to reduce the sur- 
taxes of the big taxpayers. For this reason we felt that in 
the reductions now to be made special consideration should 
be accorded to that class of income-tax payers who were un- 
justly discriminated against in the 1921 revision. For these 
reasons the reductions we have made on incomes of less than 
$64,000 are much greater in percentage than those made 
under the Mellon plan or those proposed in any other plan 
that has been suggested. 

While the reductions made in the minority plan upon the 
lower brackets are much greater than those of the Mellon 
bill, those upon incomes between $64,000 and $100,000 are 
substantially less than those of the Mellon plan, but they 
are carefully graduated downward. 

The general result is that a taxpayer with an income of 
$100,000 will pay under the minority plan a surtax of only 
about $2,000 more than under the Mellon plan. While under 
the minority plan the tax rate upon an income of this size 
is 36 per cent, the amount of tax actually to be paid upon 
an income of this size is only 17.2 per cent. This is because 
in computing the tax upon each income the taxpayer gets 
the benefit of all the lower rates in the lower brackets; that 
is to say, upon the first $2,000 of his income he pays the rate 
fixed in the first bracket, which is 2 per cent normal and no 
surtax, upon the next $2,000 the same reduction, and so on 
through the intervening brackets. Under the minority 
plan the total tax upon $100,000 income is $17,020, which 
evidently is only 17.02 per cent. 

The great bulk of business—the so-called productive in- 
dustries—is owned and operated by men whose individual 
incomes do not exceed $100,000. These are the men Mr. 
Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, claims should be 
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safeguarded against a deterring surtax and a rate that will 
subject them to the temptations to evade the law or with- 
draw their capital from these enterprises for investment in 
nonproductive securities. While we do not accept either 
the statements of facts or the reasoning of the Secretary, 
we have recognized the fact that by far the larger part of 
the competitive business of the country is operated or con- 
trolled by individuals whose incomes do not exceed $100,- 
000, and for that reason we have accorded liberal reductions 
to this class of income-tax payers. 

When we get above $100,000 we soon reach the domain 
of the enormously rich, the realm of the overgrown trusts 
and monopolies that dominate business and politics, stifle 
competition, crush small competitors, drive out of produc- 
tive channels millions invested in private competitive enter- 
prise, and exploit the masses at will. Most of these enor- 
mous individual incomes can be traced back to these great 
monopolies, and the great dividends accruing from these 
monopolies are in part the fruits of tax evasions, such as 
undistributed surplus; of great benefactions at the expense 
of the masses, such as tariff bounties; monopolistic ex- 
ploitation of the consumers of their products; and the 
heartless smashing of private competitors. These powerful 
and overweening combinations, whose profits make possible 
these enormous incomes, have driven and are driving more 
capital out of productive channels than any and all other 
determining causes, including the Mellonites’ bogey of tax- 
exempt securities. 

Ought not the beneficiaries of these great incomes de- 
rived through monopolies fostered by privileges and exemp- 
tions to be taxed at a much higher percentage rate than the 
man of relatively small income and whose income is made 
in active, wholesome competition with his fellows and repre- 
sents largely the earnings of personal industry, initiative, 
effort, and toil? 

I can not agree with my Republican colleagues on the 
Finance Committee that it would be either fair or just to 
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the great mass of taxpayers to make a second drastic cut i 
the taxes of a few thousand taxpayers whose great incomes 
make it possible for them to pay the taxes now imposed 
and yet prosper beyond the dreams of avarice. For these 
reasons we have felt that the chief beneficiaries of the re- 
duction should be, and we have given it to, the taxpayers 
whose incomes do not exceed $100,000. 

Mr. President, I have heretofore stated the average re- 
ductions made under the Mellon plan. I now wish to place 
in juxtaposition the reduction under the two plans. I ask 
that the table which I have in my hand and which states the 
per cent of reductions in parallel columns may be published 
as a part of my remarks. ... 

Under the Mellon plan incomes less than $64,000 are 
given an average reduction of 22 per cent. Under the mi- 
nority plan they are given an average reduction of 28 per 
cent. Incomes between $64,000 and $100,000 under the 
Mellon plan are given a reduction of 35 per cent, and under 
our plan 24 per cent. It will be seen that upon these lower 
incomes, up to $64,000, our reductions are much greater 
than the Mellon reductions. Upon incomes from $64,000 to 
$100,000, our reductions are less than the Mellon reductions. 

From $100,000 to $200,000 the Mellon plan gives a re- 
duction of 48 per cent, the minority plan a reduction of 23 
per cent, still proportionally very much less than the Mel- 
lon plan. Incomes are getting very large when they reach 
$200,000. 

From $200,000 up the Mellon plan gives an average re- 
duction of 50 per cent, while we give an average reduction 
of only 22% per cent. 

From $500,000 up—there is where we reach our max- 
imum—we give a reduction of 20 per cent to all that vast 
wealth that is in the higher domain of finance and of busi- 
ness; but the Mellon plan, while giving only 22 per cent 
reduction to the small taxpayer whose income is less than 
$64,000, gives to every taxpayer whose income exceeds 
$200,000 a flat reduction of 50 per cent. The minority 
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amendment gives to incomes in excess of $500,000 a reduc- 
tion of only 20 per cent... . 

Mr. President, when the Nation was in the throes of war, 
and had to tap every available source of possible national 
income the Democratic Party, which then held the reins of 
government, apportioned the burden upon the broad phil- 
osophic principle of ability to pay. We paid probably one- 
third of the colossal expenditures incident to that great 
struggle from current taxes. The rest of the stupendous 


_ outlay we borrowed, and by far the greater part of that sum 
_ still hangs over us unpaid. The war is now over, but the 


war indebtedness still endures and must be paid. The only 
way open to us to pay it is by taxation. We can reduce 
taxes from time to time, but we can not get to a normal 
peace-time basis until we shall have liquidated these emer- 
gency borrowings. 

In 1921, shortly after the advent to power of the Repub- 
lican Party, Congress made a substantial reduction, but the 
reduction was not apportioned upon the theory of ability to 
pay but upon the contrary theory that if those able to pay 
are relieved from their burdens they will create a condition 
that will enable the weak to bear those burdens for them, 
and that enlightened statesmanship and sound business de- 
manded this shifting of the burden. In other words, the 
Republican majority seemed to proceed upon the theory 
that the way to prosperity was to untax wealth and give it a 
free hand. But you can not untax wealth without trans- 
ferring the burden thus lifted to the shoulders of the 
masses. Acting upon this unjust and mistaken theory in 
the 1921 revision, the lion’s share of the reductions was 
given to those whose ability to pay was greatest, and, as I 
said before, overgrown wealth was relieved of between five 
and six hundred millions of dollars of war taxes. 

Now, another opportunity is given to make a small addi- 
tional reduction, only about $300,000,000, and wealth again 
seizes upon the opportunity to demand that their remaining 
taxes be cut half in two. Undoubtedly it is our duty to re: 
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duce taxes to the full extent compatible with the require 
ments of the Government, but undoubtedly it is equally ow 
duty to distribute the reductions fairly, and if former re- 
ductions have been unequal, to repair that injustice as far 
as conditions will permit in the reductions now to be made. 

The action of the minority in framing the substitute noy 
presented has given due consideration to all the facts and 
conditions of the situation and has endeavored to be just 
and fair in their treatment of all classes. 

Mr. President, in the observations I have made today 
with reference to the discriminations in favor of wealth, 
whether individual or corporate, I do not wish to be under. 
stood by my colleagues in the Senate or by the country as 
inveighing against wealth. 

I have no prejudice against wealth. I have never had 
any. I would not knowingly do an injustice to a rich man 
any more quickly than I would to a poor man. But I cz 
not give my consent to any legislation which in my judg 
ment is discriminatory and therefore unjust and violative 
of that great and fundamental principle of equality in the 
benefits and burdens of government. 
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I 
RAILWAY RATES! 


May 12, 1906. 
M: PRESIDENT, I shall only detain the Senate for 


a few moments. 

Some time in March I offered a proposed amend- 
ment to this bill, which embodied several distinct proposi- 
tions. One of those propositions provided for what we have 
termed here a ‘‘narrow’’ or a ‘‘limited’’ court review. I 
shall not offer that part of my amendment, because the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rayner], upon which we voted yesterday, embraced sub- 
stantially the same proposition; but, Mr. President, in view 
of the fact, as stated by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Ful- 
ton], that there is a misunderstanding in the country as to 
the exact line of cleavage here in the Senate upon this ques- 
tion of court review and in view of the fact that Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber who have been supposed to 
be in favor of a limited court review have suddenly changed 
their position upon that question and have advanced here in 
justification of their present position a legal proposition 
which has not been discussed up to this time, I think the 
time which the Senate has given today to the discussion of 
this question has been time well spent. 

Most of the discussion upon this measure up to the pres- 
ent time has been upon the proposition of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Bailey] with reference to the suspension by the 
courts of the rate fixed by the Commission. There has been 
but little discussion of the question of court review. 

Mr. President, I want to state my position with ref- 

1 Congressional Record, 59 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 6768-6781. 
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erence to this question of court review, because I have fo 
what the Senator from Oregon has just said with reference 
to a misunderstanding on the part of the people as to the 
line of cleavage between Senators on this question is true 
from personal contact with people in my own State on the 
occasion of a recent visit to that State. No Senator on this 
side of the Chamber has at any time insisted that the courts 
should not have the right under any circumstances to re- 
view an order of the Commission. Some have insisted that 
the courts had the right of review in certain cases, whether 
there was any express provision in the act conferring that 
power or not; but every Senator on this side of the Cham- 
ber who expressed himself upon this subject has taken the 
position that if the courts did not have inherently and with- 
out express provision in the bill power to review questions 
which involved the constitutional rights of the carrier or 
the shipper, that power ought to be conferred upon them by 
an express declaration. Mr. President, while common ear- 
riers are charged with a public duty, and therefore are sub- 
ject to governmental supervision, the ownership of rail- 
roads is private property, and is just as much entitled to 
the protection guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution as any other private property, and I would not 
myself consciously cast a vote that would in any way im- 
pair that right. This, I think, is the position taken by every 
Senator on this side who has addressed himself to this 
phase of the subject. 

The Supreme Court has decided—and that decision 
meets the approval of my judgment—that if Government, 
whether National or State, shall fix a rate which is so low 
as to deprive the carrier of its property without just com- 
pensation, that would be an unlawful rate; that such a rate 
would violate the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, and 
that the courts would not only restrain such rate, but set it 
aside as null and void. It is also true that if the Commis- 
sion, acting for Congress—and the Commission is nothing 
more than the agent of Congress in the matter of fixing 
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rates—shall fix a rate which is so low as to deprive the 
earrier of his property without just compensation the courts 
would restrain such rate and set it aside. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but if the Congress or the 
Commission, performing the functions of Congress and act- 
ing as its agent, shall fix a rate so unreasonably high as 
to be extortionate, it is probable that the shipper would 
have a right to complain, and that the courts would declare 
such a rate unconstitutional, because it would to a cer- 
tain extent take the property of the shipper without just 
compensation. In both of these cases the rate, whether fixed 
by Congress directly or by the Commission acting as its 
agent, would violate the constitutional guaranty of the fifth 
amendment, and no action of Congress could deprive the 
courts of the power to review such a rate. 

Again, if the Commission should exceed the jurisdiction 
conferred upon it by the interstate-commerce act and by 
this [proposed] act, if it should make an order which it is 
not authorized to make under the laws of its creation, if it 
should attempt to exercise a power not conferred upon it by 
Congress, such act or order would be ultra vires and unlaw- 
ful, and the courts would have the power to review and set 
it aside, despite the action or even the prohibition of Con- 
gress. But, Mr. President, there is a broad gulf, so to 
speak, between a rate that is confiscatorily low, and there- 
fore unconstitutional, and a rate which is extortionately 
high, and therefore unconstitutional. And every rate pre- 
scribed by the Commission with these limits, between these 
two boundary lines, is a lawful and a constitutional rate. 
That rate ought to stand, and no court ought to have power 
or jurisdiction to review, modify, set it aside, or suspend its 
operation for a single day, hour, or minute. 

Why? Because fixing a rate is a legislative function. 
If it be fixed by Congress, it a purely legislative function; 
if by the Commission, acting under a standard and rule pre- 
scribed by Congress, it is a quasi legislative function. 

The courts have no power, and none should be given 
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them, to review an act of Congress or of the Commission 
acting for it under a standard prescribed by it which does 
not violate the Constitution and is not ultra vires. 
courts have no more power to review a rate so fixed t 
they have to review a law passed by Congress in the la 
exercise of its lawful powers. If the Congress shall pass 
an act which is unconstitutional, the courts have a right to 
set it aside, but if the act be constitutional, the court has no 
power to inquire whether that act proceeded upon lines of 
wise public policy. It has no power to inquire and deter- 
mine whether that act is sound in policy or in principle. So 
when the Commission fixes a lawful rate as distinguished 
from an unconstitutional rate, the courts have no right to 
review that rate. They have no right to inquire into and 
settle the question of whether such rate is fixed in accord- 
ance with wise policy or sound principle... . 
Mr. President, after we have discussed here for three 
mouths the question of limited and of broad court review, 
suddenly the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, 
who have agreed with us in our position upon that proposi- 
tion, have changed front and given their sanction to an 
amendment which I think, and which every lawyer is bound 
to think, is as broad a court review as human language can 
express. When charged with inconsistency and surrender 
they attempt to justify their present position by a conten- 
tion as to the statutory powers of the courts which has not 
been asserted or declared during the course of this debate 
by a single one of them until yesterday, and which is utterly 
inconsistent with their former position and contentions. 
The amendment introduced by the Senator from Iowa 
changes materially the provisions in the bill as it came 
from the House. The bill as it came from the House pro- 
vided for the venue of suits to set aside, annul or enjoin 
the orders and requirements of the Commission. It went 
no further than to say that any action which the court might 
entertain, under the general law as it now exists, should be 
brought within a certain district. It fixed the venue of such 
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suits and stopped there. That is as far as the original bill 
went. ... 


Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the expiration 
of my fifteen minutes earlier during the day, I stated that 
I proposed to finish upon some other amendment the dis- 
cussion in which I was then engaged. I will now start 
where I then left off. 

The Hepburn bill, as it was sent to us from the other 
House, contained the provision which the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Allison] retains in his amendment, so far as 
fixing the place of venue for such actions as might be 
brought under the general law and equity practice for the 
purpose of enjoining, setting aside, or annulling an order of 
the Commission. No objection has been made by any Sen- 
ator to this provision of the bill, because both sides of this 
Chamber are agreed that in certain cases—cases involving 
questions of constitutional right and cases involving ques- 
tions of ultra vires—it is beyond the power of Congress to 
prevent the interference of the courts, and therefore it is 
admittedly appropriate and necessary that the bill should 
provide for a venue for the trial of such actions as might, 
under the principles of law and the Constitution, be insti- 
tuted against the Commission upon these grounds. 

Mr. President, after we have been discussing here for 
nearly three months the question of whether we should 
provide in this bill for a broad or a narrow review; after 
the President had assured the Senate and the country that 
under no circumstances would he consent to the insertion 
of any provision which would confer upon the courts un- 
limited authority to review the actions and the orders of 
the Commission; after the gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber, who have all along stood with the President 
upon this proposition, had repeatedly asserted upon the 
floor of the Senate and in private conferences with Sen- 
ators on this side that they would stand inflexibly and un- 
alterably against a broad court review provision, the Sen- 
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ator from Iowa, speaking for the President and for that 
part of the Senators on the other side who have heretofo 
stood with the President in this matter, now proposes to 
amend the venue provision of the Hepburn bill and confer 
upon the courts jurisdiction to hear and determine every 
possible order and requirement of the Commission. 

It has been said here, and truthfully said, that language 
could not frame a court review broader than that provided 
in the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. Mr. Pres- 
ident, when we say to the Senators on the other side who 
have for three months been standing with us on this ques- 
tion and who have now deserted us, ‘‘This provision is as 
broad as it can be made; jurisdiction more complete could 
not be conferred upon the courts,’’ we are met with an 
amazing explanation. What is that explanation? The ex- 
planation is this: Though the language of this amendment 
may be, and is, sufficiently broad to confer upon the courts 
unlimited jurisdiction over all the orders and the require- 
ments of the Commission, the courts will not, although 
ample jurisdiction is conferred upon them, have power to 
review any orders or requirements of the Commission, ex- 
cept orders which violate constitutional rights or which are 
ultra vires. 

In other words, that it makes no difference how broad 
the language of the court-review provision is, the power of 
the court to hear and determine a controversy as to the 
orders of the Commission is limited to such orders as are 
unconstitutional or ultra vires. 

If that be true, if, notwithstanding the fact that the bill 
gives the courts the broadest possible jurisdiction to review 
these orders, the courts can not exercise that power except 
in cases involving constitutional rights or ultra vires, what 
in the name of common sense is the difference, so far as any | 
possible provision of this bill is concerned, between a broad 
and a limited review? What has all this controversy dur- 
ing the last three months been about? Why have the gentle- 
men during these long months of debate insisted so stren- 
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uously that Congress should not write into this bill a broad 
court review, if, when it writes it there, the courts have no 
greater powers in this regard than they would have under 
a provision giving the courts only limited powers of review? 

If the explanation, if the reason these gentlemen give 
as a justification of their change of front, be sound, Con- 
gress has no control whatsoever over this question of court 
review; it is a constitutional question; there is no difference 
between a broad and a limited review, and this whole con- 
troversy has been a vain and a foolish controversy from 
the beginning. I say it is amazing that our erstwhile friends 
on the other side have just made this astonishing discovery. 

Mr. President, the people of this country were reason- ° 
ably satisfied with the Hepburn bill as it came from the 
House. They knew that it did not give them much; they 
knew that it did not give them as much as they demanded; 
they know that it did not give them as much as they were 
entitled to demand of their representatives in Congress; 
but they recognized it as a step in the right direction; they 
regarded it as the recognition of a principle for which they 
contended, and they were content to wait until the Senate 
and the House should be constituted in a way that would 
enable them to come with increased demands with some 
hope and assurance of having them recognized. 

When this bill came over from the House, instantly as- 
saults began to be made upon it in this body. It was sought 
to weaken it in its essential remedial provisions, weaken it 
in the interest of the railroads instead of strengthen it in 
the interest of the people. They were assaults calculated to 
emasculate the bill and impair the little it offers in the way 
of relief from hard and oppressive conditions. 

Under the old law the Commission had the right to de- 
clare a rate unreasonable and to denounce it. All this bill 
added to that power was the power to substitute for the 
denounced rate a rate found by it to be just and reasonable. 
Now, we are met with a proposition—and I say it is a prop- 
osition not in the interest of the people, but in the interest of 
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the railroads—that when the Commission shall substitute 
rate for one found unreasonable the matter may be taken, 
upon an ex parte proceeding, into the courts and the rate 
suspended until the court has determined what it will 
about it. 

I believe the people demand.and have a right to deman¢ 
that when the Commission shall fix a rate that rate shall not 
be suspended except upon final hearing and determination 
by the court. More than that, they demand that the court 
shall keep its hands off the rate unless a constitutional right 
is involved or unless the order fixing it is ultra vires. These 
are the cardinal contentions of the people in this con- 
troversy. Both of these demands of the people have been 
turned down by the agreement on the other side, and their 
interests in these respects ignored and trampled under foot. 


take it it will, with no power to prevent the courts from sus 
pending a rate until final hearing, with full power investe 
in the courts to review and to set aside every order that the 
Commission may make, this legislation will not be what the 
people want and expect and demand. A victory will have 
been won by somebody—I will not say who—but that vie- 
tory will not be a victory for the people, it will be a victory 
for the railroads. 


IT 
THE MEAT-INSPECTION BILL? 


July 29, 1906. 


Mr. PresipEnt, as one of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate upon this measure, I do not feel willing to remain 
silent when the Senate is about to vote to surrender to the 
packers in the contest which has been waged here during 

1 Congressional Record, 59 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 9656-9659. 
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the past few days. Every man and every corporation that 
prepares and puts upon the market food for man owes the 
public a great and a high duty. It is a duty which concerns 
life and health. That is all the more so if the article in 
which he deals is an article which under certain conditions 
may be healthy and under other conditions may be deadly. 
That is the character of the product which the packers put 
upon the market. This duty of the packers to the public is 
the fundamental fact in connection with this whole con- 


troversy. 
No one has contended from the time this debate began 
up to the present . . . that the packers are today or have 


in the recent past discharged or tried to discharge this 
duty to the public. 

Of course there are those who criticize the report of Neill 
and Reynolds, and say it indulges in falsehoods and mis- 
representations and gross exaggerations, and perhaps that 
is to an extent true. But nobody has denied the fact that 
the packers have taken no measure looking to proper sanita- 
tion in their great establishments, or that they have made 
proper efforts to see that the product which they put upon 
the market is healthy and wholesome. They have utterly 
failed in that great and high duty to the public. 

Now, our justification in interfering in this matter, so 
far as interstate trade and commerce are concerned, grows 
out of the fact of the failure on the part of the packers, not 
of any failure on the part of the public or the purchaser. 
That there has been a failure, and a flagrant failure, on the 
part of the packers is admitted even by themselves. They 
first came to Congress and asked that an inspection be had 
in order that foreign markets might be given proper confi- 
dence in their products, and now, when they are arraigned 
and exposed, they come to Congress and they practically ad- 
mit that existing conditions have destroyed the confidence 
of the American public in their products. They say that 
they must have this inspection. They say that they can 
not win back the confidence of the American people in the 
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light of the facts that have been disclosed in recent publi 
tions and investigations unless there is an inspection. Y. 
notwithstanding these facts and admissions, they have 
effrontery to ask the Congress to shoulder upon the Ameri 
can people the whole burden of making that inspection. 
If we had not seen this same audacity, this same ef 
frontery, on the part not only of this great monopoly, but of 
all the monopolies in this country when legislation affecti 
their interests is concerned, we would be amazed at it; but 
it is so frequent, it has become so common, such an every. 
day thing, that we have become familiar with it and see it 
and hear it without wonder . . . or amazement. 
Mr. President, I agree with the statement several times 
made today that this is not the time to make a speech, | 
I do not intend to make a speech, but I have not before oe- 
cupied the time and attention of the Senate in expressing 
myself on this measure, and I beg indulgence for a few min- 
utes while I. . . express my position and my views about 
it, and the motives which have actuated me in standing 
firmly in the conference against the proposition of the 
House to impose upon the Government the whole expense 
of this inspection. 
Iknowit has been . . . [asserted] on both sides, by those 
that contend the Government should pay the expense and 
those who contend that the packers should pay the expense, 
that precedent supports their contention. Gentlemen who 
have insisted that the Government should pay for this in- 
spection have relied upon the fact that Government is al- 
ready paying the cost of inspection of those articles which 
enter into foreign commerce. That, I concede, is a foree- 
ful precedent. It is also contended that Congress only a 
few days ago passed a measure providing for the inspection 
of grain, and that the Government has been saddled by that 
bill with the cost of the inspection. That is probably an- 
other forceful precedent, although obviously the two cases 
are not by any means upon all fours. 
On the other hand, it has been contended that there are 
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precedents against the Government paying the cost and in 
favor of saddling the cost upon the industry which is reg- 
ulated. The national banks have been cited, and the immi- 
gration head tax has been cited, as establishing a precedent 
in support of the Senate contention that the packers should 
bear this expense. Other precedents to the same effect are 
cited, but I will not go into those. I grant that there are 
precedents upon both sides of this subject. 

Mr. President, I have not much respect for precedents in 
a matter of this kind. There are matters in which prece- 
dent carries great weight, but this is not one of those. I 
do not care what the weight of precedent in this matter is. 
If the weight of precedent is in favor of the Government 
paying this expense—an expense incurred for the benefit 
of the packer, an expense incurred by reason of the packer’s 
default and criminal dereliction of duty—it is a bad prece- 
dent, and the sooner the Congress of the United States re- 
verses the precedent the better. Sound public policy re- 
quires it; common sense requires it; ordinary justice re- 
quires it. 

I can conceive of nothing that Congress can do which will 
be of more benefit—and when I use the term ‘‘benefit’’ I 
mean financial, pecuniary benefit—to the packers of this 
country than the passage of this inspection law. The pack- 
ers ought to be willing from a business standpoint, to say 
nothing about considerations of justice, to pay for this in- 
spection if the cost were twice as great as it is. 

Leaving out of consideration the very strong argument 
made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor] the other 
day, in which he showed what a great advantage . . . this 
inspection would be to them in the way of advertising their 
products, is it not perfectly plain that if this inspection bill 
shall pass and if the American people shall be assured that 
every pound of meat or canned meat, has gone through the 
process of a thorough inspection, ante-mortem, post-mor- 
tem, and microscopic, it will establish such a degree of con- 
fidence in the products of the packers as will give them a 
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great advantage over the local butcher in every neigh 
hood in the United States. 

In the sections of the country far remote from these 
great packers, too far away to justify the shipment of li 
stock to them for sale, it has been difficult for the lo 
butcher, the only reliance of the local stock-raiser for th 
sale of such animals as he raises for market, to compete wi 
these great packers, even when their product was under 
the suspicion that it has been under. Remove that suspicion, 
by requiring rigid Government inspection of the packers’ 
product and leaving the product of local dealers unin- 
spected, with all the suspicion which has been aroused as 
to tuberculosis and trichina in cattle and hogs and the dan- 
ger incident to health and life therefrom, and the competi- 
tion which has heretofore been so disastrous to the local 
dealer in meats will assume even a graver aspect, and these 
great packers will find in this bill designed in the interest 
of health and of life an instrumentality by which they will 
be the better able to crush out their small competitors and 
increase the sale of their products as well as tightening 
the grasp of their monopoly. 

If it were not for considerations of health and life, the 
highest consideration that a legislator has to deal with, I 
would oppose this inspection law, because I know that it 
means to a large extent the injury of small dealers and the 
furtherance of this monopoly throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 

Mr. President, I suppose the Senate will pass the reso- 
lution proposed by the Senator from Vermont; I suppose 
that I will sign the report; but I want to say here, and I 
want to say to the Senate and country, that when I sign it 
I shall sign it under protest. If it were not for the fact that — 
the House yesterday voted that the Government should pay 
this expense by a vote of 193 to 45; if it were not for the 
fact that the hour of final adjournment has almost arrived 
and all feel there must, in the interest of absolutely neces- 
sary legislation, be a compromise of this matter of differ- 
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ence between the Houses; in short, if it were not for the 
overpowering circumstances and conditions which surround 
me I never would sign a report providing for a surrender 
to these greedy monopolies. I would be in favor of staying 
here for an indefinite period that right and justice might 
be done in this matter. 

Not only those conditions, but the safety of a great ap- 
propriation bill, admonish us to yield our contention for a 
time. However, I want to say to the Senate that if yielding 
now meant yielding permanently, if it meant that the pro- 
vision of the House substitute was to remain the permanent 
law of the land upon this subject, and that another effort 
would not be made or could not be made, I would not now 
consent to yield. But that is not the case. We can renew 
this fight at the beginning of the next session. We will re- 
new it then, and we will fight it to a finish, without sur- 
render or compromise, I hope. 

There is another reason why I dislike to see the Senate 
forced to the necessity of surrendering to the packers in 
this matter. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Till- 
man], in his dramatic way and with his picturesque lan- 
guage, has exposed the surrender which the Congress of the 
United States has just made to the Standard Oil monopoly. 
Indeed, it was a disgraceful surrender, but a surrender pos- 
sibly made necessary to save the life of a great measure— 
the rate bill—just as in this case it seems that surrender is 
necessary to save the life of another great measure—the 
agricultural appropriation bill and a system of inspection 
of meat and meat food products. 

Now, right upon the heels of this surrender to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, immediately after we have struck our 
colors to that great and grinding monopoly, to surrender 
again to the next biggest monopoly in the United States, 
to the next greediest monopoly in the United States, to the 
next most oppressive monopoly in the United States, is to 
me full humiliation and shame. Yet that is what itis. What 
we are doing here today in fastening the cost of this inspec- 
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tion upon the Government, which in no way has made i 
necessary, and relieving the packers, which have made ij 
necessary by sinister and bad and corrupt methods, is noth 
ing, Mr. President, but a surrender by the Congress and 
Government to this monopoly. The machinations, the in- 
fluence, and the power of the Standard Oil Company in the 
one case and those of the Beef Trust in the other have tri- 
umphed, and as a result they have got in these matters what 
they asked and demanded, and the people are left to pay 
cost and to suffer. I repeat, it is a shameful and humilia 
ing spectacle, and strikingly illustrates the dangerous a 
overweening power to which monopoly has attained in this 
country. 

I do not care how many telegrams come here from stock 
raisers and dealers and packers and others; we have had 
enough experience with these machine-made telegrams 
know that they all have a common inspiration, and that i 
spiration is the Chicago packing-houses—Armour and 
Swift—and the great multimillionaires who own those 
establishments. 

Now, Mr. President, together with the rest, under du 
ress, under stress—because I cannot help myself, because 
higher interests are involved than the one sacrificed—I shall, 
if the Senate so directs, sign this report under protest; but 
I give notice right here and now that when the next session 
of the Congress assembles, if nobody else will do it, and do 
it speedily, I intend to introduce a bill to impose an inspec 
tion tax sufficiently large to recoup the entire expense the 
Government may incur in carrying out inspection provided 
in this bill. ... 
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EEE: 
OCEAN MAIL SERVICE? 


March 13, 1908. 


Mr. Present, I have given much thought and study to the 
proposition contained in the bill now before the Senate. It 
deals with an exceedingly important question, and I have 
earnestly sought to bring to its consideration an unbiased 
and untrammeled judgment... . 

The bill is simply a proposition to amend the ocean mail 
service law of 1891. It does not change the principles of 
that act in the slightest. The bill is very short, .. . I will 
read it. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster-General is hereby au- 
thorized to pay for ocean mail service under the act of March 3, 
1891, in vessels of the second class on routes to South America, to 
the Philippines, to Japan, to China, and to Australasia, 4,000 miles 
or more in length, outward voyage, at a rate per mile not exceed- 
ing the rate applicable to vessels of the first class as provided in 
said act. 


... Mr. President, the bill simply amends the act of 
1891 by authorizing and empowering the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to pay American steamships of the second class en- 
gaged in carrying our mail to South America, to the Phil- 
ippines, to Japan, China, and Australia the same rate that 
that act allows to American vessels of the first class, and 
the only difference between vessels of the first and second 
class as defined in the act in the difference between twenty 
knots and sixteen knots speed per hour and the difference 
between a tonnage capacity of 8,000 tons and 5,000 tons. 

Would this amendment be to the interest of the postal 
service? Would it promote our foreign commerce and 
would it be a proper expenditure of the public money? I 

1 Congressional Record, 60 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 3254-3260. 
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think, Mr. President, an analysis of the facts will show that 
the differentiation made by the act of 1891 between 
compensation allowed steamers of the first and second class 
is unwarranted and . . . unjust and discriminatory against 
our Oriental and South American postal service 
trade... . 

The conditions of the deep-sea commerce of the Pacifie 
are entirely different from those between New York and 
the ports of northern Europe. The volume and character 
of our trade in those waters do not justify the use of ves- 
sels of the first class. In that trade a vessel of this class 
could not live at all. Of the eleven great steamships, whether 
floating our flag or that of a foreign country, running be 
tween the Pacific ports of the United States and Oriental 
countries not one is first class, and only eight are of the sec- 
ond class, and it will probably be many years before tha 
trade will justify the employment of ships of a higher class 
than those now in use. 

The same is true with respect to our ocean commerce 
with South America. At present there is not a single ship 
either of the first or second class, and only three of the 
third class, employed in this trade. This trade does not re- 
quire ships of the first class; it could not support them. 
Ships of 16 knots speed, with a tonnage capacity of 5,000 
tons, are as fast and as large a class of boats as either our 
South American or our Pacific business at present requires, 
and they are just as well adapted to that trade as ships of 
20 knots speed and 8,000 tons burden are to the trade be- 
tween New York and Europe. ... Under the cireum- 
stances, to allow $4 per mile for carrying the mail between 
New York and Europe and only $2 per mile for carrying it 
to South America and the Orient is an injustice and a dis- 
crimination which, in the interest of the public and the busi- 
ness involved, ought to be removed... . 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what has been the result 
of the efforts of the owners of second-class American steam- 
ships to carry our foreign mail to the Pacific for $2 per mile. 
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There are only seven American steamships engaged in for- 
eign trade on the Pacific which are eligible for contract un- 
der the act of 1891; of these seven steamships only three, 
the Sonoma, the Ventura, and the Sierra, have seen fit to 
enter into contract under that act with the Government, and 
all of these have recently cancelled their contracts... 
upon the ground that they were losing money, and have 
gone out of business. 

... The situation with respect to South America, with 
the exception of Venezuela, is even worse. For seventeen 
years the Postmaster-General has been ready and willing 
and anxious to employ American steamships to take our 
mails to and from South American countries, but no Ameri- 
can shipowner has been found who is willing to perform that 
service for the compensation provided, with the result that 
today not a letter nor a postal card, nor a pound of mail 
of any kind, is carried from any South Atlantic or Gulf 
port to any country in South America, except Venezuela, 
upon a steamship of any kind floating the American flag. 

Moreover, not a single American steamer of any kind or 
class is today running between this country and Brazil, or 
any South American country, except Venezuela. ... It has 
been demonstrated that we cannot get our mails carried to 
South America in American bottoms at the price fixed by 
the act of 1891. 

Mr. President, the condition of our postal communica- 
tion with South America is a disgrace to our Government 
and people. The only steamship communication, either 
commercial or postal, we have with this country [region], 
with the exception of Venezuela, is by foreign ships, not 
one of which is of the first or second class and most of 
which are below the third class [namely, less than fourteen 
knots with a gross tonnage of 2,500], all running upon slow 
and irregular schedules, when indeed they attempt or pre- 
tend to operate under any schedule at all. They are prac- 
tically freight steamers, and where they have any passenger 
accommodations at all they are of the crudest and most 
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primitive character. Under these conditions we must eithe 
send our mail to South America by these slow and irregular 
channels, or we must send it across the Atlantic to Europ 
and then across the Atlantic again to its destination. As ¢ 
matter of fact, to secure greater dispatch, a large part, per- 
haps the major part, of our . . . mail to South Amerie 
goes by way of Europe. In his report for 1907 the superin- 
tendent of the foreign mail service says that in the last 
year the bulk of our mail to South America was sent by way 
of Europe, because business men of this country engaged in 
business with South America found that was the most ex 
peditious method of communication with their customers 
in that country. 

. . . South America is a great country, larger by far . . 
than our own, with a rich and productive soil, inhabited by 
an intelligent, energetic, and progressive people, whose for. 
eign trade, already valuable, is rapidly expanding. It is 
not only a part of our own hemisphere and bound to us k 
strong political ties, but there are many reasons connected 
with its climate, with the habits and pursuits of its people, 
why it should be a great consumer of our products, espe 
cially of our manufactured products. To this great coun- 
try, with which we are trying to strengthen our social, pe 
litical, and business relations, we had during the month of 
February [1908] only one dispatch of mail... . 

Mr. President, . . . this is not a proposition to repeal 
the act of 1891; it is a mere proposition to amend it so that 
a 20-knot steamship like those of the Cunard Line and the 
White Star Line, fitted up to accommodate the taste and 
fancy of the rich and aristocratic travel between New York 
and London, or Paris, or Hamburg, shall not be paid twice 
as much for carrying the mails as is paid to the less pre- 
tentious, but to the business involved, equally satisfactory 
steamships running to Sidney, Hongkong, Rio, and Buenos 
Aires. 

Whatever may be said of the Act of 1891, the proposed 
amendment to that act is not in any sense a subsidy. It 
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simply puts our mail carriers upon the Pacific Ocean and 
upon South Atlantic waters upon an equal footing in the 
matter of compensation with those upon the Northern At- 
lantic and allows the receipts from our ocean mail service 
to be used for its improvement and betterment. 

I have no sympathy with bonuses and subsidies, but 
where a great public object is to be accomplished, where 
the benefits to accrue to the public are incalculable, I would 
not oppose legislation to secure these benefits because the 
individual agencies through which these results must be 
worked out derive some incidental benefit. I am opposed 
to a protective tariff. I am now and I always have been in 
favor of a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 
That was the platform upon which Democracy won its first 
great national victory after the war. That is the principle 
upon which every Democratic tariff bill promulgated since 
the war has been framed. In levying a tariff to raise rev- 
enue to support the Government I believe in placing a duty 
upon foreign products sold in this country in competition 
with like home products sufficient to equal the difference be- 
tween the labor cost of that product here and abroad. The 
American laborer is entitled to this equalization, whether 
his competitor is a European or an Asiatic laborer, and 
the whole country participates in the prosperity which 
comes to him asa result. The object accomplished is a pub- 
lic object. To levy a higher duty for this purpose than is 
necessary to equalize these labor conditions would be a pri- 
vate bounty and wrong. 

Mr. President, international as well as domestic trade 
depends upon transportation, not only of merchandise but 
of the mails, through which business engagements are in- 
duced, initiated, and consummated. Commercial and pos- 
tal communication are in a sense interdependent—there will 
be little commerce without postal communication and little 
postal communication without commerce. If the commerce 
between foreign ports is large the amount of mail matter 
will be large. Where the business is large, as between 
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New York and London and Hamburg, there is no trouble 
about getting ample and quick transportation for both mer- 
chandise and mail, but where it is small, as between this 
country and South America and the Orient, the situation is 
different. In such a case the question is, will we leave these 
great independent interests to their own resources to find 
such transportation as they can and to develop under the 
slow and tedious process of inadequate facilities controlled 


quicken their development by helping to secure... 
and adequate facilities of transportation and communica- 
tion? 

That is our problem today with South America and, to 
a lesser degree, with the Orient. It is the same problem 
which confronted us fifty years ago in the development of 
our internal domestic commerce. We had a great country, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, covering over three and a 
half bililon [sic] square miles, but it was poorly linked to- 
gether ; its widely separated parts needed to be brought into 
communication by rail and water. I need not stop here to 
recount in detail the many ways in which the Government, 
the States and their subdivisions, and the people lent their 
cooperation to encourage and aid in securing our present 
vast and comprehensive system of inland rail and wate 
transportation and postal communication, nor what we are 
still doing in that direction. 

‘During the past forty years the National Government 
has spent millions upon millions of dollars in the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors, and the Government, the 
States, the counties, and towns, by way of subscription and 
donation, have invested many more millions to aid private 
capital in the construction of railroads and to provide in- 
land transportation to accommodate the needs of inter- 
course and postal communication and for marketing and 
distributing the products of our fields, forests, mines, and 
factories. 

Wherever the pioneer has gone we have soon sent to him 
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the railroad, with its postal and express facilities. If we 
could not send the railroad to him we have sent the mail 
earrier. Likewise with our rural population, without count- 
ing the cost—over the plains and across the mountains— 
wherever he has builded his habitation we have sent the mail 
carrier to take to him his letters and papers. First by the 
star route and stagecoach we dispatched once a week the 
mails to the rural post offices along their lines, and on Sat- 
urday the farmer went for his letters and his weekly paper. 
It was an inexpensive service, but it was not what the pub- 
lic interest required; it was not what the farmer was en- 
titled to receive at the hands of the Government. In re- 
sponse to this demand we decided to give the farmer a daily 
mail delivered at his gate, and today we are paying ap- 
proximately 38,000 rural carriers a salary of $75 per month 
to ride over 38,000 rural routes every day, without reference 
to the amount of mail matter each distributes and without 
reference to whether the receipts of the route he serves are 
sufficient to pay his salary or only a small part of it. 
Starting with a small beginning a little over fifty years 
ago we have in that short space of time built up the best 
and most comprehensive domestic system of rail transporta- 
tion and postal communication in the world. With these un- 
rivaled facilities of transportation and communication as a 
chief factor in our development, we have in an incredibly 
short time become the greatest producing nation, with the 
greatest domestic market, in the world. We are not only 
producing nearly everything we consume, but much more 
of many things than we can consume. The question with the 
American manufacturer is no longer one of supplying home 
consumption, but to find other markets for what we cannot 
consume, and the problem which confronts him is no longer 
one of inland, but one of ocean transportation. Pressed to 
find a market for their products to relieve the congestion at 
home and to make possible further industrial expansion, 
they are anxiously looking abroad, and everywhere we are 
beginning to hear the cry, ‘‘To the sea; to the sea!’’ It 
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comes to us from the factory, the mine, the forest, and 
field. 

We have not by any means reached the limit of our in- 
dustrial growth. We have only fairly begun. With equal 
and adequate sea transportation, we may hopefully look 
for our growth in world trade during the next quarter of a 
century to become as striking as has been the growth of 
our home trade during the last quarter. 

In the industrial and commercial condition which con- 
fronts us today equal and adequate deep-water transporta- 
tion and communication to and with the countries upon 
whom we must rely for the sale of the surplus products of 
our mines, mills, and factories has [have] become, or soon 
will become, almost as pressing a question as that of domes- 
tic transportation in the last three or four decades. Unfor- 
tunately, upon the deep seas we have at present practically 
no transportation except such as our competitors in trade 
have graciously furnished us. Because it is to their inter- 
est to do it, the great commercial nations of Europe now 
furnish us ample transportation for our trade with them. 

Great Britain, Germany, and France need our foodstuffs | 
to feed their millions of operatives and they need our raw 
cotton to operate their mills and spindles to make the fabries 
with which they clothe the world. They stand ready at 
all times to furnish us ships not only to transport these 
products to their own ports, but to furnish us with such of 
their own products as we may stand in need of. Europe 
already takes all of our surplus in agricultural products— 
our manufactured products they do not to any considerable 
extent need. But we cannot rely upon the maritime nations | 
of Europe to furnish us equal and adequate transportation 
to Africa, to Australia, to Asia, and South America, upon 
whom we must chiefly rely as purchasers of our manufac- 
tures. Neither [none] of these countries are maritime na-— 
tions; like ourselves, they have no deep-sea merchant ma- 
rine, and in present conditions we are not able to help 
them and they are not able to help us in the matter of 
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transportation. If we want to get our reasonable share of 
the trade of these countries we must have transportation 
and postal facilities with them equal to those of our com- 
petitors in that trade. This our European competitors will 
certainly not furnish to us, and if we get it we will have 
to supply it ourselves. 

T recognize the difficulties in the way of building up our 
deep-sea merchant marine in the face of present conditions. 
I know that men do not invest their money in enterprises 
from motives of patriotism; they must see a reasonable 
prospect of profit. Upon the ocean competition is free— 
our tariff laws and our exclusion laws do not protect there. 

In several respects our competitors on the sea have us 
at a disadvantage. First, the greater cost of building a 
ship in America; second, the greater cost of operating a 
ship manned by American seamen; third, the fact that our 
competitors upon the ocean are paid more for carrying the 
ocean mail of their own country than we pay. The differ- 
ence in the cost of ships has been in part overcome by re- 


- moving the Dingley tariff duties on materials entering into 
the construction of American-built ships. It may be alto- 


gether overcome by admitting to American registry ships 
built abroad and owned by American citizens. This can be 
done without serious injury to anyone, because but few 
ships in our foreign trade are now built in our own ship- 
yards. Of course the higher rate of pay for carrying the 
mails is a difference which can only be met by our paying 
ahigher rate. If other things were made equal, I think our 
postal rate will not be so far below that of other nations 
that our shipowners could not overcome this difference and 
maintain themselves in competition with them. 

The most serious difficulty is the greater cost of operat- 
ing our ships on account of the higher wages paid American 
seamen and sailors. If it were competition between white 
labor, the problem would not be so difficult. The greater ef- 
ficiency of the American sailor, like that of the operative in 
our cotton factories and our factories for making machinery 
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and agricultural implements, would in a measure comper 
sate for the higher wages received and enable the shipowner 
as the cotton manufacturer and the maker of machinery and 
agricultural implements, to meet European competition. 
But it is not Caucasian competition, it is Asiatic competition, 
especially on the Pacific and largely in our South American 
trade, because, whether the ship in those waters is a Jap- 
anese, English, or German ship, as a rule it is largely 
manned by Chinese or Japanese sailors, willing to work for 5 
a price at which a white man would starve. By our i 
gration laws we have protected American labor on the 
mainland against Asiatic competition, but these beneficent 
laws do not extend to the high seas. The ocean is free, a 
upon it everybody is equal. 

It is a great and difficult problem, which will grow more 
pressing as the years go by. It cannot be ignored or pushed 
aside; it must be met and solved. For myself, I have an 
abiding confidence that the wisdom of American statesman- 
ship and the pluck, energy, and enterprise of our people will, 
in the end, solve it wisely and justly, and that our flag wi 
regain its prestige upon the seas. 

Undoubtedly both Germany and England will gladly 
continue to furnish us transportation for any business we 
may have with these countries; but in the future, as in the 
past, they will furnish such transportation for this purpose 
as will make our competition with them for the trade o 
these countries hopeless. 

No better evidence of this statement, Mr. President, is 
needed than a comparison between the small lines of slow- 
going, poorly equipped steamers which the English and 
Germans are today running between this country and the 
important countries of South America and the five firs 
class mail and passenger lines of swift and commodious 
steamers which they and our other European competitors 
are now operating on regular schedules from their own 
countries to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and other im- 
portant South American points. 


} 
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Having [Since we have] surrendered to our Kuropean 
competitors the control of our means of transportation and 
communication with South America, they have arranged it 
most admirably to promote their own advantage—they 
carry our mails for us, but they take twice as long as they 
do to carry their own; they carry our commercial products, 
but they charge a higher price than they charge for carry- 
ing their own. Sometimes they provide passenger accom- 
modations, but they are so poor and the journey so tedious 
and slow that the American business man whose business 
takes him to this . . . [region] generally finds it preferable 
to go first to Europe and then by one of the swift and 
luxurious steamers that they have provided for the accom- 
modation and dispatch of their own business with these 
countries. 

Mr. President, no country outside of Europe would seem 
to offer better opportunity for the sale of our manufactures 
than China and South America. They are an agricultural 
people and buy in considerable quantities lines of manu- 
factures that we produce in excess of home consumption 
and that we have demonstrated our ability to make and sell 
at a satisfactory profit in these markets in competition with 
our European competitors. 

Our manufacturers recognize these facts, and in recent 
years they have been making special effort to get a foot- 
hold in these markets for their products. This is especially 
true of our manufacturers of machinery and agricultural 
implements and cotton goods, who have in recent years 
shown their ability to meet the prices of their English and 
German competitors in these markets. Mr. President, not 
only South America, but most of the countries of the Orient, 
by reason of the character of their pursuits, the habits of 
their people, and on account of their climate, have great 
need for cotton goods and for machinery and agricultural 
implements. If I had time I would like to discuss more fully 
the possibilities of enlarging our trade with these “cata 
in... machinery and agricultural implements. It is 
very interesting subject, but I have not the time, He 
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out trespassing too greatly upon the time of the Senate, but 
I do wish to briefly call attention to the present conditic n, 
with respect to markets for their surplus, of our cotton mills 
in the South and to the efforts our cotton manufacturers 
have made in recent years to secure a part of this trade a 
what has been the result. 

Our cotton mills are making, as everybody knows, more 
cloths than we need at home. Our domestic demand, great 
as it is, is no longer sufficient to consume their present out- 
put. We have got to find a market for this surplus, or this 
great industry of the South and New England has reached 
the limit of its expansion, and we have got to stop, for a 
while at least, building new mills and enlarging old ones, 
although we do not now manufacture over one-third of the 
raw cotton we produce. Our European competitors manu- 
facture the other two-thirds, and with their ships sailing 
every sea and going to every quarter of the globe they find a 
market for all they make. We have the raw cotton and we 
have the factories, or we have the money with which to build 
the factories. We can convert this cotton into cloths and sell 
it in the competitive markets of the world as cheaply as our 
competitors, but we have not the ships to carry them to 
these foreign customers, and as a result of all our efforts to 
find a market for this surplus the maximum of our exports 
of cotton goods for any one year has never reached as much 
as $50,000,000, and that has fallen off materially in the last 
two years. Last year our exports of cotton goods did not 
reach half that amount. 

Mr. President, if we had the same transportation and 
postal facilities which our competitors have for reaching 
the markets of the world, we could, and in the next ten or 
fifteen years we would, manufacture half of our raw cotton 
instead of one-third, and find a market for the converted 
product. That would mean not only employment to many — 
thousand more operatives, but it would mean the greatest 
development in the cotton-growing and cotton-manufactur- 
ing States in the next two decades which has ever taken 
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place in the same length of time in any other country in the 
world. 

I have in my hand a book—TI call it a book because it is 
in the form of a book, though it is not in a literal sense such 
—published by a distinguished citizen of North Carolina in 
1900, for the purpose of showing the difference between the 
value of the raw cotton grown in North Carolina and what 
would be its value converted into cotton fabrics. It is a very 
interesting book. On one side of each page is a sample of a 
cotton fabric manufactured in North Carolina, and on the 
other is a comparison between the value of the cotton crop 
of that State, estimated in the year in which this book was 
published at 500,000 bales, and what would be the value of 
that amount of cotton converted into that particular fabric. 

On the first page is a sample of what is known as ‘‘3-yard 
drill.’’ It is, I believe, the cheapest goods made by our 
North Carolina mills. At the time this book was printed 
cotton was selling at 6 cents per pound and the estimated 
value of the crop for that year is $15,000,000, and in that 
year 3-yard drill, like the sample, sold for 16 cents per 
pound, and the estimated value of the North Carolina cot- 
ton crop converted into these drills is $40,000,000. On the 
next page is a sample of North Carolina ‘‘sheeting,’’ and 
the difference between the North Carolina cotton crop in the 
raw state and manufactured into this product is estimated 
at $35,000,000. Then we have ‘‘cheviot,’’ with a difference 
of $50,000,000 between the raw cotton and the finished prod- 
uct. The next is ‘‘6-ounce denim,’’ with a difference in value 
between raw cotton and the manufactured product of $60,- 
000,000, and then ginghams, with a difference in value of 
$75,000,000, and so on until we reach the highest grade of 
cotton goods then made in North Carolina, known as ‘‘fancy 
ginghams,’’ and here the difference in value is estimated at 
$535,000,000. 

Mr. President, North Carolina—and I say it with par- 
donable pride—is the only cotton-producing State in the 
Union which manufactures as much cotton as it produces. 
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The story of that State’s exceptional material developme! 
in the two decades through which we have just passed; ¢ 
how, starting almost at the foot, it has within that sho 
space of time advanced to the front of the column in th 
march of industrial progress; of how in the last decade i 
has surpassed all of its sister States in the average pe 
centage of material development has become a famili 
story and one which has excited universal astonishment ag 
well as admiration. If we should look for the causes of 
wonderful growth and development we would find many, 
but next to the energy and intelligence of its people we 
would find the chiefest of all of them in the fact that we are 
manufacturing all the cotton we make, or rather as much 
cotton as we make, and that instead of realizing from fiftee 
to twenty-five million dollars from our annual crop we are 
realizing from two to three hundred millions for the fabri 
which we weave out of it. If every cotton State of the South 
would do what North Carolina is today doing and could 
enter the markets of the world and find purchasers for thei 
products, in twenty-five years, yea, in less time, the South 
would be the most marvelously rich country upon which 
God’s sun has ever rose [risen] and set. 

I know of no reason why we cannot manufacture the most 
of this cotton and find markets for it, as our European com- 
petitors now manufacture two-thirds of it and find markets 
for it, except that we have practically no transportation be- 
yond the water’s edge save such as is furnished to us by 
countries which have an interest in keeping us out of mar- 
kets which are now almost entirely supplied from their own 
factories. 

Mr. President, some of our Southern cotton mills are 
largely dependent on foreign markets for the sale of their 
products. In recent years they have been making strenuous 
efforts to sell their surplus products both in China and 
South America. With the aid of our consuls in those coun- 
tries and that of special investigators sent out by the Gov- 
ernment, they have learned what kind of goods those mar- 
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kets require, and they have been making their goods in 
accordance with those requirements. What, Mr. President, 
has been the result of these efforts? With China we started 
off well. In 1903 we sold her cotton goods to the value of 
about $10,000,000; in 1904, about $9,000,000; in 1905, $30,- 
000,000; but as soon as we began to be troublesome to our 
competitors in this market, through their control of our 
means of transportation they put the screws upon us, and 
our trade with China began to fall off. In 1906 it fell to $20,- 
000,000, and in 1907 it fell to less than $3,000,000, while 
in the latter year Great Britain’s sales to her advanced to 
about $43,000,000, and Japan’s, which in 1905 was only 
about one-sixteenth as great as ours, advanced to nearly the 
same figures as ours. In South America they have not let 
us get much of a foothold at any time. In 1906 Argentina 
bought about $29,000,000 worth of cotton goods. We sold 
her in that year only $271,500 worth. In that year Brazil 
bought about $15,000,000 worth of cotton goods, of which 
we sold her only $479,300. In that year the countries of 
South America bought $74,712,400 worth of cotton goods. 
Of this amount Great Britain sold in round numbers $47,- 
000,000; Germany, $11,000,000; France, $5,400,000; Italy, 
over $7,000,000, and the United States, only $3,630,100... . 

Calmly, dispassionately, and laboriously, with no 
thought except to discharge my duty to the public and to 
the country, I have studied and investigated and probed, 
that I might find out and understand all the facts, and in the 
light of these facts discharge the duty which my commission 
as a member of this body imposes upon me. Mr. President, 
I am not infallible—no man is; I cannot see—no man can 
see—farther than the light which has been given me will let 
me see. I may err in my position in this matter as I have 
erred in many things before; but employing such powers 
of mind and heart as have been given me, my duty in this 
matter seems as clear to me as the sun on a cloudless day. 
Tf I should fail to discharge this duty as my mind and con- 
science have shown it to me because of a fear that some, 
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through a misunderstanding of the facts, and others, throu; 
prejudice based on a misunderstanding of the facts or othe 
wise, may disapprove and censure, I should be unworthy ¢ 
the seat I now occupy in this Chamber and of the great ar 
enlightened people whom I, in part, have the honor to repre 
sent on this floor. During all my public life I have take 
counsel from that ‘‘still, small voice’’ which never fails t 
speak its counsel to the willing mind and heart, and I will 
now turn a deaf ear to its whisperings. . . . 


IV 
IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL DELIVERY ROADS?* 


June 23, 1911. 


Mr. Present, the industries of the country may be classi 
fied into agricultural, manufacturing, and transportation 
All of these industries are of great importance, but a 
agriculture provides food for the people, markets for mar 
ufactures, and business to transportation, it is entitled 
preéminence as being our basic industry. 
During the colonial period of our existence and for mar 
years after the revolution, agriculture was the chief, almos' 
the sole, occupation of our people. We had no manufactu 
ing, and our only means of transportation was by wate 
and the ordinary wagon road. : 
In these conditions the necessity of diversifying the pur- 
suits of the people, of supplying their needs for manufae- 
tures, and providing more efficient transportation for the 
distribution of their products became a subject of grave con- 
sideration. 
How were these desirable and necessary results to be 
brought about? On account of the general poverty of the 
1 Congressional Record, 62 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 2463-2469, 
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people it was manifest that individual resource and effort 
were wholly inadequate to meet the demand. The situation 
suggested inquiry into the duty and powers of the Govern- 
ment in the premises and led to an exhaustive discussion 
by leaders of thought in those early days of every phase of 
the question, resulting in the adoption by the Government 
of a policy which has continued to the present day. 

From that time to this the Government has sought by 
legislation and otherwise to encourage and foster the indus- 
tries of the people by supplementing individual effort with 
pecuniary aid. 

Before the era of railroads ambitious projects for public 
highways were devised and entered upon, and millions were 
contributed from the Public Treasury and domain for their 
construction, while great schemes were projected and 
worked out for the improvement of rivers and harbors and 
for connecting the waterways of the country by artificial 
canals. 

However, it was not until after the Civil War that the 
Government entered upon that broad, comprehensive, and 
liberal system of Government cooperation and aid which 
has led to such marvelous results in the development of 
manufacturing and transportation. While every tariff act 
since the formation of the Government in 1789 has given 
assistance to the upbuilding of manufactures, the legisla- 
tion of the last 50 years has been of surpassing liberality, 
and the aggregate contributions of the people during that 
period to this end have been stupendous. 

As a result, this industry has in an incredibly short time, 
starting from practically nothing, developed into a system 
unequaled in magnitude and in efficiency of operation by 
that of any other nation upon the earth. 

The same policy has been pursued with reference to 
rail and water transportation. The contributions of the 
National Government to railroads in land grants and other- 
wise, and of the States, counties, townships, cities, and 
towns, through stock and bond subscriptions, reach into bil- 
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lions. The land grants alone contributed by the Governmen 
aggregate nearly 200,000,000 acres. ; 

So, likewise, with reference to our waterway transporta 
tion. Wherever it has been shown that commerce would t 
benefited by the improvement of our rivers and harbors 
the Government has not withheld such amounts as seemet 
reasonably necessary to provide for the transportatior 
needs of the community affected. Millions upon millions 
are being expended for this purpose year by year, with ever 
increasing liberality, and the time is not far distant wher 
by reason of these contributions of the people every harbo 
and every navigable stream will have such facilities 2 
depth as may be needed to accommodate its present ané 
prospective commerce. Not only this, but the great wate 
systems of the country will be linked together by artifici 
channels, and, at an expense to the Government which woul 
a few years ago have appalled the world, the two greg 
oceans which bound our continent on the east and west w 
be connected by a channel dug through mountains and o 
sufficient depth to accommodate the deepest draft vessel: 
of the world. 

I do not mean, of course, to underestimate the importe 
part played by private capital and energy in advancing ou 
transportation and manufacturing to their present state o 
efficiency and completeness, nor do I doubt that this resul 
would have been accomplished through individual effort it 
the course of time, but without this pecuniary aid of 
people, acting through their Governments, National and 
State, the progress to this end would have been compare 
tively slow and the consummation long delayed. 

What has the Government done to foster and promote 
agriculture—that industry on which our very existence de 
pends, which has done its part in building up the country, 
which has indeed made possible the growth of manufactures, 
the construction of our transportation lines, the rapid de- 
velopment of our banking and stock interests, and without 
which our cities and towns would at once fall into decay and 
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ruin; an industry that creates wealth not only for itself 
but for all other industries, which occupies nearly 40 per 
cent of our population, whose exertions convert the elements 
of nature into commodities that have an annual value of 
$9,000,000,000 ? 

It is true there are some branches of agriculture that 
have heretofore participated in the bounties of the tariff, 
but it is now sought and proposed to take from the farmer 
all direct participation in these supposed benefactions. 

It is true that something has been done in recent years 
to aid in teaching scientific agriculture and better cultural 
methods, but the amount contributed for this purpose, 
though something, is small when compared with other Gov- 
ernment contributions to national objects of far less im- 
portance. 

It is also true that the farmer’s demand for improved 
mail facilities has to some extent been granted, but the 
amount expended to this end is no greater than that ex- 
pended for city delivery, and is only a tardy recognition of 
a constitutional right, and is far below what the farmer 
needs and should have. Not only this, but the installation 
and expansion of the rural delivery has been impeded by 
many ... obstacles, and in its administration there are 
and have been manifest discriminations. The officials em- 
ployed to serve him are discriminated against, in salary, in 
the hours of labor, and in the matter of equipment needed to 
discharge their duty. 

After years of struggle the service has been extended 
until now it reaches something like two-thirds of our rural 
population, but the service rendered is meager compared 
with what it should be and what is needed and demanded, 
and could be given with but slight increase in cost. 

The service is so admirably adapted to accommodating 
cheap and quick parcels delivery that it actually suggests 
the installation of this additional service, not only as a rev- 
enue measure but as a matter of local convenience and sav- 
ing, on the one hand, and as extending to the dwellers in 
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the country, through the mails, at least the same advantag 
enjoyed in the city through the medium of the express 
panies. 

Five or six years ago I introduced in committee ar 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill providin 
for a rural parcels post. It was adopted by the commi 
and the Senate, but was stricken out in conference. 

That the farmer has received so little aid and encourage- 
ment from the Government is probably ascribable to thi 
fact that he has not been assertive. He is becoming mo 
assertive now, and wisely so. He is organizing, and whi 
these organizations are holding aloof from partisan polities, 
the farmers of the country, irrespective of party affiliations, 
are disposed to demand that their interests and needs shall 
receive fair and impartial consideration from Congres 
and the Government. 

It is a rare thing that the farmer goes to his State legi 
lature or comes to the National Congress to present to 
lawmakers his grievances or his demands, because, being 
fair dealing, honest, and patriotic himself, he accords those 
virtues to others and trusts his representatives to deal fairly 
with him and his interest. 

Only once during the 10 years since I have been in 
Senate have the farmers come in large numbers before a 
great committee of this body either protesting or demand 
ing. 
Recently, when there was pending before the great Com: 
mittee on Finance a measure vitally affecting their inter- 
ests, by which it was proposed to apply one rule to the thing 
they sell and a different rule to the things they buy, they 
came, not as suppliants and beggars, not lobbying around 
the hotels of the Capital and the Chamber and corridors of 
the Senate, but before the committee in open session. ‘They 
came in numbers from many States, some of them far dis 
tant from the Capital. A more intelligent and determine 
set of men I have never seen. 

Yet how were they treated? Kindly and with every con- 
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sideration by the committee, but there it ended. Rebuffed 
and defied by the administration to which they had appealed 
for fair treatment and alternately ignored and jeered at 
by the metropolitan press of the country, they departed dis- 
couraged and disheartened. 

Yet, Mr. President, I have an idea that these farmers are 
coming back here again, and that more are coming with 
them ; and that when they come there will be here occupying 
a majority of these seats those who will listen and hear and 
heed what they have to say. 

But, Mr. President, I have digressed and strayed far 
afield. 

I was discussing the duty of the Government to show the 
same fostering care to that great primary and basic indus- 
try in which 40 per cent of our population is engaged as it 
has been its wont to show to other important industries of 
the country. 

While I do not wish or mean to minimize what has been 
done, it cannot be denied that what the Government has 
contributed for agriculture is but a bagatelle compared with 
what it has done for transportation and manufacturing, and 
that measurably, as a result of this discriminatory treat- 
ment, these industries have grown and expanded far in ex- 
cess of agriculture. The effect of this discrimination is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that while in manufactur- 
ing and transportation we have caught up with and passed, 
in agriculture we have lagged behind, and far behind, the 
more progressive nations, both in cultural methods and in 
productiveness per unit. 

Mr. President, every consideration of justice and sound 
public policy would seem to condemn this neglect of this 
great and important industry. Upon the basis of his own 
merit and the public weal the farmer is entitled to the high- 
est consideration at the hands of the Government. Indeed, 
there is no class of people to whom the country owes more 
than to the farmers. 

It is they who through the hardships and trials of pioneer 
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life subdued and made habitable the vast wilderness streted 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific; it is they who hay 
borne the burdens of those tariff laws that have contribute 
so largely to the development of our manufacturing; it i 
they who have chiefly furnished the traffic that has mad 
railroading profitable and the gratuities which have se 
largely stimulated their construction; it is they who hay 
sustained the balance of world trade in our favor an¢ 
brought to our shores a constant stream of foreign gold; 
it is they who have contributed most largely to the produe- 
tion of the national wealth; and it is they who have been our 
main dependence in peace and our bulwark of safety in war. 

The crop of the farmer fixes the standard of the Nation’s 
prosperity. Indeed, so potential is the farmer’s crop in its 
influence upon the business and the prosperity of the coun 
try that the bare prospect of a good crop quickens the en- 
ergies and activities of the people, stimulates and vitalizes 
every department of trade, while the rumor of a poor crop 
demoralizes prices, checks trade, and breeds commercial 
stagnation; and when these fears and hopes materialize i 
a good or bad crop, as the case may be, the bad or good ef. 
fect is felt in every branch of industry and in every line of 
endeavor. 

The present condition of this great industry, whethe 
considered in connection with the profits which it yields 
as compared with the profits of other industries, or in con- 
nection with our foreign trade or our domestic needs, chal- 
lenges and admonishes a more liberal consideration and 
treatment on the part of the Government than it has re- 
ceived in the past or is at present receiving. 

If we are to maintain the equilibrium between our city 
and country population, if we are to maintain the equilib- 
rium between those engaged in trade, in transportation, in 
commerce, and manufacturing with those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, farm life must be made more attractive 
and the pursuit of agriculture more profitable. 

A brief summary will suffice to show that unless the 
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present trend from the farm to the town is checked, at no 
distant day we will cease to be an exporter of agricultural 
products, and the main source of our balance in world trade 
will vanish, leaving us a world debtor instead of a world 
ereditor. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that there will not be a 
continuing expansion in agriculture and a continuous in- 
erease in its production, but it is apparent that that expan- 
sion and increase will not keep pace with the increase in 
our consumptive capacity and economic requirements. In- 
deed, the statistics of the last few years show that our con- 
sumption has already nearly overtaken our production. 

During the five years beginning with 1890 our people 
consumed annually an average of 300,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

During the next five years the annual consumption av- 
eraged 350,000,000 bushels. 

During the next five years the consumption was 460,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Now the consumption is about 600,000,000 bushels an- 
nually. 

Our large crop still leaves some surplus for export, but 
of the great crop of 1909, when the production was 725,- 
000,000 bushels, we exported only 63,000,000 bushels of un- 
ground wheat. 

In 1910 the export was 42,000,000 bushels, and for the 
10 months ending April, 1911, virtually the year, the export 
was less than 22,000,000; and more than one-half of that was 
from Oregon and Washington. 

Of all the breadstuffs we exported [there were] in 1908, 
$205,000,000 worth; the following year, $150,000,000 worth; 
the next year, $121,000,000 worth; and for the year ending 
June, 1911, there will be a falling off of some $15,000,000 
from that figure. 

From this it is apparent that our exports of breadstuffs 
are diminishing. 

Similarly our exports of cattle are falling off. In 1904 
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we exported 593,000 cattle; five years later only 208,000 
in 1910 about 125,000, and for the 10 months of 1911, vir 
tually the year, only 94,000. Our imports of cattle fro 
Mexico were, in 1908, only 63,000; in 1910 they were 188, 
000; and for the year ending June, 1911, they will be mo 
than 200,000. Thus it appears that we import more ca 
than we export, and although we still export fresh beef, tha 
item is also falling off. 

It is evident that the period is not far distant when 
will have need here at home for all the provisions we raise. 

Up to the present, agriculture has been the main reli- 
ance for the sound financial condition of the country. 
has maintained the balance of trade in our favor. 

In 1908 we exported: 

Foodstuffs (erude) .............5:.. 050 $189,000,000 


Foodstuffs (manufactured) ...........s ssa 331,000,000 
Oh TA 437,000,000 


The value of our agricultural products exported in 1907 
reached $1,050,000,000. That was the high-water mark. 
Since then there has been a considerable decline in all ex- 
cept cotton. A heavy loss in these products would leave 
the balance of trade against us, resulting in unsettling our 
currency, disturbing conditions, reducing values, and ar- 
resting prosperity. 

From this résumé it is apparent that agriculture is the 
foundation stone of our financial fabric, and every effort 
should be made to foster and promote it. 

There is a market abroad for all the surplus our fields 
can produce. There is no difficulty in selling the products 
of this industry. Europe needs all we can spare. 

With manufactures it is different. Our manufactures 
may not be wanted by the world, the products of our fac- 
tories may become a drug; they may be piled upon the 
shelves unconsumed, congested, entailing loss, and inviting 
panics; but our wheat, foods, provisions, and cotton are 
needed for Europe, and will always find a ready sale 
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abroad. There will be no surfeit of these productions; on 
the contrary, the outlook is that there may be a serious 
deficit in them. 

Already the relative proportion of population engaged 
in agriculture is too low, and during the past decade the 
proportion has continued to diminish. 

In the years between 1890 and 1900 the increase in those 
engaged in agriculture was only 21 per cent, while among 
those in other occupations it was 32 per cent, and since then 
this difference has still further increased. The urban pop- 
ulation is increasing faster than the rural or agricultural 
class. Manufacturing, mining, transportation, day laborers, 
those employed in trade and in mechanical pursuits have 
unduly increased. The relative increase in agricultural oe- 
cupations is less than in other lines... . 

The towns everywhere have grown at the expense of 
the country; but the country at the South has not suffered 
relatively as much as the Northwest has. Our agriculture 
may be more prosperous, or perhaps there may not be the 
same demand for labor in the Southern towns as elsewhere. 

Does not this situation warn us to resort to every 
method to promote agriculture, not merely for the advan- 
tage of the farmer, but for the benefit of all, so that the 
food supply shall always be adequate, that provisions may 
be plentiful, that exports may not be curtailed, that the 
balance of trade may not be reversed, that the financial 
condition may not be unsettled, and that the general welfare 
may be conserved? 

The practical question is, How can the Government help 
the farmer; in what way can it, in present conditions, most 
promote the interest of agriculture? 

By far the most pressing need of the farmer and the 
most pressing need of the country is good roads and im- 
proved highways. We have the finest railways in the world 
and the poorest highways. The Government has helped to 
build these railroads and develop this splendid system of 
long-distance transportation. Why should it not help to 
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build the equally important system of short-distance trans. 
portation—the country highways over which the produce 
of the farm must be hauled before it reaches these nationa 
highways? 

No one will deny the importance of cheap and quick 
transportation from ocean to ocean, from port to port, an 
from city to city. Is not quick and cheap transportatio: 
just as essential from the farm to the railway station or te 
the river landing? Does not the fact that transportation 
from the farm to the station is 30 times higher than from 
the station to the point of ultimate distribution appeal fe 
remedy? 

If sound public policy requires that so much be done as 
we have done by legislation and otherwise to cheapen rail- 
road rates, does not the same policy require that something 
be done to lessen the rate of transportation from the farm 
to the railroad? 

Not only is the subject of good roads the most important 
which now confronts the farmer and one of the most impor 
tant now before the people of the country at large, but it is 
the one in which the people are most deeply interested. 

There can be no doubt about the constitutional power 
of the Government to appropriate money to aid in the con 
struction and improvement of our public roads. That ques 
tion was fought out in the early days of the Republic. 

There can be no escape from the conclusion that the cor 
stitutional power to establish post roads is as broad as that 
to establish post offices, and that the power to establish post 
roads includes the power to construct, improve, and main. 
tain them. 

Aside from considerations of public policy in this mat- 
ter, I submit that the Government has incurred a moral, i 
not a legal, liability to contribute at least to the maintenance 
of public highways of the country by reason of the use 
which it is making of them in the performance of its con 
stitutional duty to supply the people with mail facilities 

Of the 2,150,000 miles of dirt roads in this country the 
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Government is today using over 1,000,000 miles for star 
routes and Rural Delivery Service. It has established them 
into post roads, and it is actually using them every day in 
the year, except Sundays and holidays, to carry the mails. 

These roads have been constructed chiefly by the 
farmers and are maintained by taxes in a large measure 
paid by them. The Government has contributed nothing to 
their construction and contributes nothing to their main- 
tenance. 

The Government uses the railroads to carry the mails, 
but it pays for this service, and usually pays a high price 
for it. On the other hand, it not only uses the farmers’ road 
for the identical purpose without paying a cent for its use 
or maintenance, but requires the farmer, besides furnishing 
the road, also to keep it in good condition; and if he fails 
or refuses to do so, it discontinues his mails. 

In conveying the mails to the farmer the Government is 
not doing a charity, but is performing a duty it can not 
rightfully escape, and I submit that the Government has no 
more right to appropriate the farmers’ road to its use with- 
out compensation than it has to appropriate the railroads 
to the same use without compensation. 

There would therefore seem to be a legal as well as a 
moral obligation on the part of the Government arising 
out of the use of these roads to at least contribute to their 
maintenance. 

But, Mr. President, in addition to this there is a strong 
economic reason in connection with the use of these public 
highways as post roads why the Government should con- 
tribute not only to their maintenance, but to their improve- 
ment—it is the saving which will accrue to the Government 
in the expense of the star route and Rural Delivery Service 
from good roads. 

On account of the establishment of rural delivery 23,000 
post offices have been discontinued, aggregating a saving in 
salaries of $8,000,000; likewise, there has been a discon- 
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tinuance of star route service to the amount of $18,000,000, 
cutting off a total of $26,409,000 of expense. q 

The total mileage of the rural routes in operation on 
June 30, 1910, was 993,068, the average mileage per route 
being 24, and the average of daily travel by rural carrier: 
was 986,993. ... 

The average cost per mile traveled is not quite 12 cents, 
exclusive of substitutes and of toll and ferriage service. Or 
nearly one-half of the entire roads of the country the Govy- 
ernment is now delivering the mails at a cost, say, of 12 
cents a mile, and it is plain that any improvement of these 
roads would reduce the cost of this service. 

If through road improvement the time required in 
covering the route could be lessened one-third or one 
fourth, it is obvious that there would be a saving in the cost 
of the service of from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. On the 
basis of the present mileage, and without adding a single 
dollar to the present appropriation, the service could be 
extended from 200,000 to 300,000 miles, carrying the daily 
mails to hundreds of thousands of farmers who are now 
denied them. 

In addition to these reasons growing out of the diree 
pecuniary interest of the Government in better roads for 
mail purposes, I submit that the Government has an in- 
direct and general interest, arising from its duty to promote 
the public welfare, which invites and justifies its codper- 
ation in the maintenance and improvement of the postal 
highways. 

The prices of products depend not only upon the cos 
of production, but also upon the cost of distribution. What- 
ever, therefore, adds to the cost of the transportation 
necessarily adds to the ultimate cost of the product. 

In recognition of this economic principle there has been 
much congressional legislation in recent years looking 
toward Government control of railroads, with a view to 
establishing reasonable transportation rates. 

While railroad rates may still be somewhat too high, 
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speaking generally, it may be said that adequate and cheap 
facilities exist for the carriage of products from the rail- 
road station to the markets. But while this is true, on 
account of the bad condition of the roads, the initial charge 
—the cost of hauling from the farm—is excessively high. 

The difference in the cost of transportation by rail and 
by dirt road is as 1 to 30. Of course, this difference is not 
all due to bad roads, but it is fully twice as great as it would 
be if the standard of our public roads were put upon a 
parity with that of our railroads. 

This excessive cost is not only a burden upon agricul- 
ture, but it is a tax upon the consumer of its product. The 
value of farm products is computed at $9,000,000,000, and as 
only two-thirds of this amount is consumed at home, the 
balance has to be marketed, and the average haul for this 
purpose from the farm to the railroad is estimated at 9 
miles. Of the 2,150,000 miles of road over which this haul 
must be made, about 175,000 miles have been improved; the 
balance, or nearly 2,000,000 miles, is still unimproved dirt 
road. 

These roads are at best indifferent, frequently positively 
bad, and sometimes almost impassable. Annually 300,000,- 
000 tons of farm products are hauled over these roads at a 
cost estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture at 23 cents 
per ton-mile. If these roads were improved, he estimates 
that the cost would be reduced to less than half that amount. 

According to consular reports the cost of hauling in 
Germany, France, and England, where the roads are main- 
tained in the best possible condition—indeed, on my trip to 
Europe a few years ago I did not see a road that was not 
macadamized—is frequently as low as 7 or 8 cents per ton- 
mile. 

So, if it costs the farmer, as calculated by the depart- 
ment, $600,000,000 to market his product over our present 
roads, $300,000,000 could be saved annually if they were put 
in reasonably good condition, and if in as good condition as 
those abroad, a much larger sum—probably $400,000,000. 
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When I first read this estimate of the Secretary of th 
probable saving to the farmer from good roads I thought: 
was too large, but an analytical study of the cost of haulin 
the cotton crop of the South—a subject with which I am, i 
a measure, familiar—caused me to revise my conclusioz 

Cotton has to be hauled when picked to the gin, and the 
carried to the market, and the seed are likewise to be haulec 
This is only a part of the hauling in connection with 
cotton crop. It does not include fertilizer and other item 

A crop of 12,000,000 bales will make 3,000,000 loads 
The weight of the seed is about twice that of the lint, ane 
there will be about 6,000,000 loads of seed. Thus there w 
be about 9,000,000 full loads. 

Putting the cost of hauling at $2 per load, it woule 
amount to $18,000,000. 

If by good roads that expense could be reduced, say, one- 
half, the department’s estimate, the saving would be about 
$9,000,000... . 

Mr. President, $300,000,000 may be an overestimate a 
the actual annual loss to the farmer from bad roads, but 
the loss on the single crop of cotton shows that the aggre 
gate is sufficiently large to furnish an irresistible argument 
for action to put a stop to this great national waste. 

Admit that it is not practicable to save the total amoun! 
estimated, yet it is apparent that a great saving can be 
made through better roads. As this saving would doubtless 
be shared by the farmer with the consumer in lessening the 
price of foodstuffs, both the farmer and consumer would be 
benefited; they would be enabled to buy more; they would 
make larger purchases; [and] that would be to the ad- 
vantage of the tradesman, to the advantage of the manufac 
turer, and of the transportation companies. There would 
result a general diffusion of benefits. The saving would not 
be at the expense of others; it would cheapen the cost of 
marketing, without entailing any loss to anyone. The sav- 
ing would inure to the benefit of the farmer, in the first 
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instance; and as it would enable him to sell at a lower cost, 
in the end the benefit would be shared by the consumer. 

The cost of making good roads, while considerable, is 
small compared with the benefits to be derived. Especially 
is this true of road construction in the South. In that sec- 
tion, where we have sand and clay convenient, the cost of 
the sand-clay road is not great; and where these ingredients 
are mixed in proper proportions, they make a road inferior 
to none in cheapness and durability. The cost ranges from 
$350 to $550 per mile. Recently I have contributed largely 
to the building of a mile of this character of road over a 
heavy sandy surface at a cost of a little above $300, and it 
is one of the best roads I have ever seen all the year round. 

In many parts of the country sand-clay roads are not 
practicable; there the gravel or macadam roads will have 
to be built at a cost ranging, according to climate, altitude, 
and surface conditions, from $1,500 to $5,000 per mile. 

The cost of road construction in these sections will be 
large, but not prohibitive; besides, as 90 per cent of the 
travel is over less than 50 per cent of the highways, it will 
not be necessary to use this expensive material except on 
the main avenues of travel. 

Europe has built macadam roads everywhere. So can 
we where necessary. It is true distances in proportion to 
population are greater here than in Europe; but, on the 
other hand, we are wealthier and our population is rapidly 
concentrating and thickening. 

To subserve the needs of commerce and travel, we have 
built railroads over hills and mountains and under great 
rivers, with an outlay always great, sometimes stupendous. 
Why should we then balk in building these auxiliary ar- 


' teries? We have reached the stage in our national develop- 


ment where we can not afford to leave anything undone... 
which will promote the national welfare, and where the ob- 
ject to be promoted is national as well as local the Govern- 
ment should join in the . . . [enterprise]. 

Heretofore the demand on our energies and the local 
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condition of our country life were distinetly against am 
great effort to improve our highways. The railroads cor 
stituting the arteries of commerce had first to be substan 
tially completed. We have built about 240,000 miles of rai 
road at a cost of about $14,000,000,000, and our needs ir 
that respect have measurably been satisfied. Populatior 
has thickened in the older settled sections, products have 
multiplied, the use of the local highways has largely i 
creased, and the country has at length reached that stage o 
development which calls for a like development of our sys- 
tem of public highways. 

There has, therefore, come into existence a purpose 
have better roads, a purpose responsive to a demand aris- 
ing from national conditions, and this desire for improve- 
ment has led to agitation which has resulted in the forma. 
tion of associations to promote this desirable object. In 
perhaps every State there is a State association to press 
forward this work, and there is a national association with 
the same object. The purpose of all these associations is 
to promote legislation for the improvement of highways, 
organize local associations, and to stimulate the construe- 
tion of good roads. 

Wherever, as the result of this movement, good roads 
have been constructed the practical benefits have been im- 
mediate and far-reaching. 

In 25 selected counties of 12 States in which 40 per cent 
of the roads had been improved the increase in population 
in the decade ending 1900 was on an average of 30,000 
the county. In 25 counties in the same States where only 1 
per cent of the roads had been improved the population 
during that period, instead of showing an increase, actually 
decreased 3,000 to the county. Equally marked has been 
the effect of road improvement upon land values. 

Wherever better highways have been introduced these 
values have increased in a greater or less degree. This 
increase is seldom less than 20 per cent, and sometimes as 
high as 100 per cent. The large increase in the value of the 
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abandoned farms of Massachusetts in recent years has been 
notable. This increased value has been coincident with 
the improvement of the roads there, and is, I am advised, 
largely attributable to that. 

Good roads have also brought about better conditions 
of country life. Not only do they lessen the expense of 
marketing the crop, but they make country life less irksome. 
They bring the farm and the town nearer together. Meas- 
ured by travel the town may be two hours’ distance on a bad 
road and only one hour’s distance on a good road, and in 
carrying a load to market the farmer may make one or two 
trips, according to the road. 

Last, but by no means least, good roads exert a material 
influence in promoting or retarding education. In many 
States provisions are now being made to carry the children 
to school because of the distance of the schoolhouse, result- 
ing from the consolidation of school districts. 

In 5 States which rank highest in good roads the average 
school attendance was found to be 78 out of every 100, and 
in 5 States that rank lowest in improved highways the aver- 
age school attendance was 59 out of every 100. 

In short, bad roads tend to isolated rural conditions. 
They render it more difficult to pass about, impede travel, 
restrict intercourse, interfere with school attendance and 
churech-going, promote illiteracy, and are in many other 
ways a hindrance to progress. 

The value of good roads is fully appreciated. 

The need is felt. 

Conditions now make their betterment imperative. 

The people have at last fully awakened to their advan- 
tage. 

They are ready to participate in the work. 

The situation of the country is favorable to the under- 
taking. 

The rural delivery invests the subject with a peculiar 
interest to the Government, while the progress and welfare 
of the country are involved. 
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Economically, industrially, socially, and in every respec 
the subject invites action. 
The Government should do its part to promote the work 
It is too late to contend that the Government should no! 
lend its aid. | 
It has already spent millions of dollars on waterways. 
It has contributed hundreds of millions to railroads. 
It has legislated billions in aid of manufacturing. 
As a result, manufacturing and transportation have de. 
veloped faster than agriculture. They have reached a muck 
higher standard of efficiency and excellence. It is now nee 
essary to foster farm life. Rural development has ne 
kept pace with that of the cities and towns. The conver 
iences and the advantages of urban life are in great contras! 
to the disadvantages of life on the farm. 
While the advantages of our cities are equal to those 
found elsewhere the conveniences of country life in Europe 
are far greater than those found here. The country noy 
needs our attention and our best endeavors to promote i 
development. : 
The bill I have introduced appropriates $1,000,000 to be 
expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in codperatior 
with the Postmaster General in the improvement of roads 
over which rural delivery is or may be established, provided 
the local authorities shall contribute an equal amount fo 
the improvement of the routes selected. 
It provides for an investigation and report to Congress 
of the best and most economical method of improving roads. 
the cost of such improvement, what amount thereof the Gov- 
ernment should contribute and upon what conditions, i 
cluding the feasibility of raising money for this purpose 
through a Federal license tax on automobiles engaged i 


prehensive plan of Government codperation to this end. 

It will be seen that, while the appropriation now pro 
posed provides for an initiation of Government aid, the 
proposition is essentially tentative and experimental and 
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is directed largely to eliciting information to enable Con- 
gress to work out a scheme of general application. 

It is a mere beginning, cautious indeed, but in line with 
the policy pursued by the Government in the inauguration 
of rural and city delivery, irrigation, postal savings banks, 
parcels post for rural routes, and so forth. 

In addition to a direct appropriation for this purpose, 
when the report and recommendation called for in the bill 
is made Congress will doubtless give consideration to 
auxiliary methods of providing funds for promoting the 
object in view. 

I have provided in the bill for a report by the Secretary 
of Agriculture upon the feasibility of imposing a license 
tax upon automobiles engaged in interstate traffic for rais- 
ing funds with which to carry on this work on the part of 
the Government. ... 

The scheme of raising money for this purpose by a Gov- 
ernment license tax upon automobiles engaged in interstate 
travel is an interesting one, and will doubtless receive 
thorough consideration. A number of States are now rais- 
ing large sums for this purpose through the medium of a 
State license tax on these machines. 

There are half a million automobiles in the country now, 
and they will rapidly multiply as road improvement pro- 
gresses until here, as in Europe, they will in part take the 
place of the railroads for a certain class of travel. 

Estimating that one in every five of these machines will 
be used in interstate travel—that, I will say, is not quite 
one-third of the estimate which is made by the department 
Officials with whom I have conferred about this matter—a 
fee of $10 on machines so used would yield an annual rev- 
enue of $1,000,000, without interfering with the license 
charge imposed by the State. Undoubtedly there are pos- 
sibilities in the suggestion of a license tax, and its feasibil- 
ity doubtless will receive consideration from Congress on 
the coming in of the report, should this present proposition 
become a law. 
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If the practical results of this measure, if adopted, are 
satisfactory, as I am sure they will be, there is no reason te 
doubt the early adoption by Congress of a comprehensive 
and well-devised plan of national codperation which will 
eventuate in advancing the postal highways of the country 
to a condition commensurate with the public needs and i 
keeping with the national standard of progress. 

The immediate effects of the adoption of this bill can 
not fail to be advantageous. It will stimulate interest 
throughout the country and give shape and direction to 
influences now at work for road improvement. 

Of course the work will be carried on through the Office 
of Good Roads of the Department of Agriculture, which has 
already done so much in arousing public interest and i 
wisely aiding and directing local efforts. 

Up to this time the work of this department has been 
confined largely to elementary instruction to local road 
builders, lectures, object lessons in supervision, and ad- 
visory work. Under this act the power of the department 
officials in these respects will be greatly enlarged, while the 
means will be supplied for experimental work of building 
short stretches of good roads in the various States of the 
Uniens \. -./'s 

Manifestly the time is ripe for the Government to enter 
upon this codperative work. The conditions are similar to 
those conditions in agriculture which led the department to 
engage in experimental farm work—a step forward which 
has proved a great advantage to the farming interests. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the beneficial results of 
this experimental farm work. Some of them have been sur 
prising. The leaven of improved methods is working, and 
its effects are manifested in increased production, in greater 
diversification of crops, and in enlarged profits. The whole 
country and all the people are the beneficiaries. 

Shall the Government, having so auspiciously started 
upon the work of reclaiming the great and honorable call- 
ing of agriculture from the drudgery to which conditions 
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had condemned it, now halt and hesitate to do the one thing 
needful to restore it to its rightful position of primacy 
among the great industries of the Nation? I hope not, I 
think not, and I had almost said I know it will not... . 


Vv 
FARM RELIEF? 


June 21 and 22, 1926. 


Mr. President, it must be borne in mind in connection with 
the discussion that the pending bill deals with the surplus 
and only with the surplus of the basic products of agricul- 
ture, and then only with the surplus of such of those prod- 
ucts as are, by reason of the size of the exportable surplus, 
sold in the markets of this country on the basis of foreign 
prices. It is officially estimated that the total of all agri- 
cultural products annually produced in the United States 
is approximately $10,000,000,000. Of this total of $10,000,- 
000,000, fully one-half is derived from the sale or exchange 
of the products specified in the pending bill—corn, cotton, 
wheat, and so forth. Estimating the average difference 
between the foreign and domestic prices of these articles 
at the low figure of 25 per cent, it will be seen that the re- 
sultant annual loss to the producers of these products is 
between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. 

It is evident that this loss reduces to that extent the 
purchasing power of these basic products in our own 
market. 

These facts, Mr. President, officially authenticated, can 
not be denied. A mere statement of them shows a serious 
situation, serious not only to the farmers who produce these 
products but to the Nation. But that is only a part of the 

1 Congressional Record, 69 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 11654-11659, 11742-11745. 
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story. It is only one side of the story. There is anothe 
side of equal importance, especially to the producers o 
these agricultural products. 

The cost to the farmer of the production of these . . 
[commodities] represents a very large proportion of 
gross returns to him. I do not now undertake to estime 
that proportion. It varies. In many instances in recen 
years it has probably exceeded the entire return of the year 
These expenses which the farmer must incur represent the 
necessities of his family, his household furniture and 
nishings, the cost of his agricultural implements, an y 
other items necessary for him to have. They also includ 
the cost of the conveniences and comforts and sometimes. 
though very seldom in the case of the farmer, of the luxuries 
which our present social development requires. Thes¢ 
enormous supplies, aggregating in cost, as I have stated, iz 
many instances a sum almost, if not altogether, equal 
the entire gross return of the farmer, must be purchased a 
retail—I wish to lay stress upon that fact—they must be 
purchased at retail prices in the American market, a marke 
in which we know that prices have been greatly stimulated 
and stilted upward until the level in the United States has 
not a comparable counterpart in any other country in 
world. Such generally is the farmer’s situation. 

Tt is not the situation of all farmers; I am not contend- 
ing and I do not propose to contend, neither do the pro 
ponents of the pending bill contend, that all the farmers in 
this country are not prosperous or do not participate at al 
in whatever prosperity obtains here. The class of farmers 
who are placed upon the level of other industries with ref 
erence to the privileges which they enjoy, including such 
classes of farmers as that of the woolgrower, the producers 
of sugar, whether cane or beet, of flax, possibly of butter, 
are prosperous; their prices are on the level. There are 
other farmers in the United States who produce certai 
commodities in quantities less than our consumptive de 
mand, of which commodities there are only limited impo 
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and there are others who produce in quantities slightly in 
excess of our consumption, a part of whose crop is ex- 
ported, but not enough of it to affect the price in the Amer- 
ican market, who are enjoying reasonable prosperity as 
compared with the other industries of the country. 

I am not referring to those classes of farmers. This 
bill is not designed for them. Lack of consideration of these 
facts accounts for the fundamental fallacy in two-thirds of 
the argument that has been presented here against the 
pending bill. This measure confines its operation and its 
effect to a few of the basic products of agriculture and only 
to such of those basic products as are by reason of their 
large exportable surplus sold in the domestic market upon 
the basis of the foreign price. 

Mr. President, it is possible for one to sell at a high price 
and to buy at a high price and still remain prosperous, but 
it is impossible for one to sell the products of his labor at 
a low level of prices and to buy at a high level of prices 
the necessaries to enable him to produce those products and 
still to be prosperous. 

A number of the products of the American farmers are 
sold in the American market upon the level of foreign 
prices, prices fixed in competition among producers 
throughout the world, prices which we have been in the 
habit of characterizing in this body when we have been dis- 
cussing tariff legislation as ‘‘starvation prices.’? Those 
farmers must sell the entire output of their labor upon the 
basis of those world prices, and then must buy at retail 
prices in protected markets of the United States all of the 
things which are necessary to life, to sustain their families, 
to clothe their families, to supply their farms with the nec- 
essary implements and materials, when those retail prices 
have reached a level so high that even the American people 
themselves, accustomed as they are to high prices, have been 
erying aloud against them. To say that a farmer who is 
caught at both ends of the transaction, who is put at a dis- 
advantage at both ends of the transaction, can be prosper- 
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ous and is prosperous and is not entitled to the help of his 
Government, which is largely responsible for the artificial 
prices that he has to pay in this market, is to declare, 
President, that all we have heard upon the subject of foreig 
prices as compared with American prices in the news 
papers, on the hustings, in the committees which have con- 
sidered tariff measures, upon the floors of both Chambe 
of Congress, is a brazen lie. It can not truthfully be said 
that this condition does not place the producer of these ag 
cultural commodities in a condition of disadvantage and 
unjust inequality with the other industries that can but re- 
sult, if it is continued much longer, in utter disaster to him. 
So to contend is to pronounce as entirely fallacious all 
arguments that we have heard here upon both sides of 
Chamber when we were discussing the tariff bills that have 
been before this body in recent years with reference to the 
difference in price levels in this country and abroad and the 
necessity of protecting the American people from competi 
tion based upon those prices. 

Mr. President, that is the situation. Is it denied? It 
has not been denied until recently. Is it contended that the 
producers of these products of agriculture are prosperous, 
that their complaints are unfounded, and that the Govern. 
ment is under no obligation to extend such help to them as 
it may legally extend to relieve them against this condition? 
Not until recently has it been so contended. Until recently 
there was absolute accord upon the recognition of the dis 
crimination against the farmer, of his unequal position with 
respect to the other industries of the country in his chances 
of making a living for himself and his family. Until re 
cently we had assumed that everybody admitted the condi- 
tion of the farmer; that everybody acknowledged that he 
was entitled to relief. The contention is based, in part, 
upon the unanimous testimony of the farmers themselves. 
They are the best witnesses with respect to their condition 
and the effect upon them of these discriminations. When 
they speak they speak from knowledge, from experience, 
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and not from hearsay or manipulated governmental or 
other statistics. With one voice the farmers from one end 
of the Nation to the other have proclaimed not only the 
discriminations which were operating against them under 
our system but the hardships to which they were thereby 
subjected and the ultimate ruin in which they will be in- 
volved unless relief shall be granted. 

And they have not been unsupported. The press of the 
country has generally acquiesced in their contention. There 
may have been some special representatives of the indus- 
trial interests among the newspapers who have not agreed, 
but such great journals, speaking from an independent 
position, as the New York Journal of Commerce, an edi- 
torial from which was introduced into the Record a few 
days ago in the Senate by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borah] not only accepted the farmer’s statement, but ad- 
mitted the absolute necessity, if that great element of our 
population are to prosper, of a speedy remedy and prompt 
relief. 

A few weeks ago, or a month or so ago at most, a great 
agricultural convention was held in the city of Des Moines, 
in the greatest agricultural State in the Union, with ac- 
credited representatives present of the farmers from 12 
great States in the Middle West. That convention met to 
discuss the agricultural situation, and, with one voice, it 
pronounced it as fraught with infinite danger not only to 
the prosperity of the farmer but to the prosperity of the 
country at large. 

The delegates demanded immediate and effective rem- 
edial legislation by the Congress. That demand, Mr. Pres- 
ident, has become so insistent, and the response of the Con- 
gress has been so unsatisfactory, that political revolutions 
have been created, as a result, in many States in the Union. 
Distinguished and able Senators, who have represented 
their States in this body for more than a decade, because 
of this controversy and their supposed relation to it have 
been retired from public life. Here in our own body it has 
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brought about a revolution in our political organization 
It has created, for the first time in the history of this cou 
try, on the floor of this Chamber and that of the other Hous 
a distinct and separate class or group of Senators am 
Representatives, classified, and classified properly as — 
farmers’ bloc. 

It is this condition with which we are dealing today 
created that farmers’ bloc, and brought about this ney 
cleavage. And this cleavage is only in its beginning unless 
something is done. One-half or nearly one-half of our pop 
ulation can not be subjected to the iniquities of a differen 
scale of prices for their products as compared with th 
other half, for an indefinite period, without bringing dis 
aster and ruin upon them; and independent, self-respecting 
American citizens, such as the farmers of this country a 
will not submit to it long. 

You may not hear or heed their protest now, but if yor 
do not their protest will gain such volume in this Natior 
that it will force recognition of their rights regardless o: 
the opposition of industrialists or their partisans in 
Congress of the United States. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who opened this de- 
bate, in a two days’ speech, impliedly, at least, repudiate 
the claims of the farmer as to his condition, and to estak 
lish his contention resorted to a complex mathematical ez 
culation based upon certain statistics furnished him by the 
Census Department [sic for Bureau] and the Department 
of Agriculture. Every comparative estimate that he made 
with reference to the farmer’s return as compared with 
that of the manufacturer was based upon a transparen 
fallacy. The farmer does not buy at wholesale prices. FE 
buys at retail. The farmer sells not even at wholesale prices 
but at ‘‘on the farm’’ prices, which are still lower. The dif. 
ference between ‘‘on the farm’’ and wholesale prices, is 
made up of the cost of freight, of handling between the farm 
and the city, and the profit of the wholesaler—a broad dif- 
ference. The farmer does not, as implied in these figures, 
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buy his supplies at the wholesale prices which obtain in the 
United States. If he did, that would very materially reduce 
the expenses of his operations, very materially reduce the 
discrimination against him, because the spread in this coun- 
try between retail prices of goods and merchandise and 
wares and the wholesale price of those things is so broad as 
to become the subject of animadversion and investigation. 
But the farmer must pay the higher retail price when he 
buys; so that any comparison between the wholesale prices 
of agriculture and the wholesale prices of manufactured 
products has no applications to the condition of the farmer. 

Tuer Vice-Presipent. The 30 minutes of the Senator on 
the amendment have expired. He has 30 minutes on the 
bill. 

Mr. Stumons. Again, Mr. President, those statisties— 
and they constituted the foundation of the Senator’s able 
and elaborate argument—were applied by him to all the 
products of agriculture alike. That was fallacious. This 
bill does not deal with all the products of agriculture, many 
of which, as I have explained, are upon a high level of price 
now, and selling at the American price. It deals only with 
those things that are produced in this country and sold in 
this country and abroad at the low level of foreign prices— 
that level of prices that Congress has [admitted] and... 
written [the admission] into our law was so low that if 
applied in America it would reduce the standard of wages, 
and the living standards as well, which obtain in the United 
States. The comparison, if it is to have weight with ref- 
erence to the matter and the issue involved in this legisla- 
tion, should be between the return of that class of farmers 
who are subject to these foreign prices in the sale of their 
products and the return of those who produce other com- 
modities. If that comparison were made, the spread which 
the Senator said the other day represented about 18 per 
cent, I believe, against the farmer—which is a considerable 
item in itself—would have been greatly increased and 
swollen. The Senator would have found, if he had con- 
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sulted the facts that have been gathered by competent e 
perts, that the spread between the farmer’s dollar and th 
manufacturer’s dollar in this country—I mean, that clas 
of farmers who are covered under this bill—is not less 
2 to 1 in favor of the manufacturer. He would have fount 
that the farmer’s dollar in this country has a purchasin 
power of 50 cents as compared with 100 cents for the man 
ufacturer’s dollar. 

Mr. President, what is the cause of this disparity? 
is the question with which we have to deal. We have here 
the fact blazoned upon the skies of the Republic, supported 
substantiated, buttressed by evidence against which we 
not shut our eyes, of the shrinkage in the value of 
farmer’s dollar, the enormous increase in his indebtedness 
—three times as great today, nearly four times as great 
today, as it was in 1912. There is also the shrinkage in his 
land values. Mr. President, the shrinkage in his land value 
has been so great that I feel that I ought at least to call 
attention to it. This shrinkage represents nearly 25 per 
cent of the total land values of 1912, the total having sunk 
from $17,000,000,000 in 1912 to $13,000,000,000 in 1925. 

In 1912 the agricultural wealth of the United States wa 
estimated at $12,000,000,000. I use only round figures. In 
1925 it was estimated at $13,000,000,000. 

In 1912 the manufacturing wealth in the United States 
was $20,000,000,000 ; in 1925, $44,000,000,000. I continue to 
use only round figures. 

In other words, the purchasing power of the farmer’ 
dollar, based upon the 1912 dollar, is 71.97 cents, as agains 
a purchasing power of the manufacturer’s dollar of $1.41 
or practically 2 to 1. Surely this condition eries for relief 

Take the farmer’s income-tax returns, for example. 
have had a calculation on this subject made for me by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. According to the income-te 
returns the farmers of this country, representing nearly 
one-half of the population, have income that yields only 
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about one-fifteenth of the individual income tax collected by 
the Government. 

One-half of the entire population, paralyzed by condi- 
tions created by governmental legislation, produce only 
one-fifteenth of the income-tax receipts. Can anything illus- 
trate the lack of prosperity on the part of the farmer more 
strikingly or more conclusively than that? 

Mr. Jonrs of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Simmons. I hope the Senator will let me conclude 
without interruption. 

Mr. Jones of New Mexico. I just wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the farmers who engage in raising the 
basic products referred to do not pay as large a proportion 
of the income taxes paid by agriculturists as those who raise 
other agricultural products. 

Mr. Stumons. The Senator is entirely right about that. 
The bulk of the income tax collected from farmers comes 
from the producers of wool and sugar and the other pro- 
tected agricultural products, such agricultural products as 
are sold in this market, upon the level of American prices. 
If we should eliminate those and confine the statement only 
to the producers of the products affected by this bill, we 
would find that, instead of their paying one-fifteenth of 
these taxes, these classes of farmers would pay a much 
smaller proportion. 

Now, Mr. President, the facts of the situation are estab- 
lished. The material question is, therefore, what is the 
cause of that situation? When we locate the cause, then 
we may have less trouble in finding the remedy. 

I do not contend that this condition is the result of any 


one cause. It is the effect of a variety of causes. It is some- 


times said that it is the result of the tariff. The tariff is an 
important factor, but not the only factor bringing about 
these conditions. The conditions are the direct outgrowth 
of a nation-wide system that has in recent years been de- 
veloped in this country, embracing practically every in- 
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dustry in the country except agriculture, a system ths 
may be designated by the term ‘‘the American prote 
system.’’ 

Let us see what that system does. It will be clear afte 
I have made my statement that I am not using the wor 
‘*protection’’ here with reference to the tariff alone. 

By the device of our immigration laws and other labor 
legislation labor has been brought within this Americai 
protective system. 

By the device of the Interstate Commerce Law, the 
Esch-Cummins law, and other railroad legislation, ow 
great transportation systems have been brought within tha 
system. 

By the Federal Reserve Act and other banking legisla. 
tion the banking interests of the country have been brough 
within that system. 

By different devices, Federal and State, many other spe- 
cial classes of industry have been included within 
broad protective system. 

The farmer alone is excluded. 

The farmer’s unequal condition, growing out of the 
operation of this system to which he has not been admitted, 
is further accentuated by the fact that the beneficiaries of 
this system, by organization, consolidations, and unde 
standings—which the farmer does not and can not pa 
ticipate in under present conditions—arbitrarily, within the 
limits of what the traffic will bear, fix and stabilize the 
prices of the products which he buys. 

This policy involves cost as well as benefits. Americ 
farmers enjoying none of the privileges and benefits of the 
system, necessarily bear their share of the cost. The result 
is that they operate at a higher unit cost than do the 
farmers of other nations. 

While [we are] producing at a high cost determined by 
the American protective system and the American standa 
of living, the selling prices of many of our great basic agri 
cultural products are determined wholly or partially by the 
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prices in the world’s markets, and in competition with prod- 
ucts of foreign farmers whose production costs are lower 
and whose living standards are lower. 

I say that it is the operation of that system, taken as a 
whole, that has brought about the sum total discrimination 
against the American farmer. Of course, some classes of 
agriculture are embraced in the system, but we are dealing 
with agricultural products that are excluded. 

Let me for a moment refer to the tariff. Whether we 
approve the tariff or not, when we come to legislate, we 
have to legislate with reference to whatever tariff system 
happens to be in force in the United States, whether it be a 
Democratic tariff or a Republican tariff. The effect of this 
tariff system has been to benefit nonagricultural industries. 
That was the purpose of the system. We were a purely 
agricultural country when the Constitution was adopted, 
and that alone. But after a while, to protect ourselves 
against the extortions of European countries who supplied 
us with manufactured products, it was suggested that a 
tariff on imports be applied for the purpose of stimulating 
the development of manufacturing in this country. The 
tariff did stimulate it, because it gives special privilege. 
Manufacturing grew. It got to be a lusty infant. 

There were those in this country who said, ‘‘Let us stop 
this discrimination. It is working a hardship upon the 
balance of us who are agricultural. Let us stop it.’’ Others 
said, ‘‘No, not yet. We must keep it up so as to feed these 
industries during the period of their infancy. When they 
shall have grown strong enough to stand alone there will 
be no necessity of administering this nourishment to them 
any longer.’’ The tariff was for the manufacturer. It has 
been continued up until this day as a device on the part of 
the Government to stimulate the prices in the United States 
of the products of American manufacture. 

After awhile the manufacturers said that in order to 
put them in a better position and to give them a better 
_ Standing in the markets of the world, where they might have 
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to sell some part of their products, the system ought to b 
amended, and that for their benefit the raw materials « 
the factory should be put upon the free list, and that 
raw materials of food also should be put upon the free li 
in order that the factory laborer might have his cost of liv 
ing reduced, and the factory owner might get his labor foi 
a smaller figure of cost. So that the system of protection, 
as it has been developed in the United States, is a system 
that addresses itself entirely to the benefit of the manufac 
turing industry and certain affiliated or allied industries 

It is based upon the principle of free raw materia 
for the factory and free raw materials for the food of 
employees. 

Mr. President, the mere statement of that situation 
shows that the producer of the raw materials of the factory 
and of food products has been placed upon a basis of out- 
rageously unjust discrimination, and to remedy that, to get 
down to the roots of this evil, and to relieve the farmers 
of this country from the servitude of that unequal diseri 
inatory system—which is the basis of their complain 
the ground upon which this legislation is asked. 

If I had the making of the tariff, it would be a Dem 
ocratic tariff, based upon the principles of that party. But 
whether it be a Democratic tariff, upon the theory of the 
Democratic Party, or a tariff upon the theory of the Repub 
lican Party, what the farmers of this country are contend 
ing for is that the discriminations that now exist—and 
which I have just pointed out—shall be remedied, and that 
whatever be the rate, low or high, the farmer should have 
equal protection by legislation in another form for his ben- 
efit. Is not that the foundation principle upon which this 
great Government and all of its institutions are based? 
Where do we get any right to discriminate against any part 
of the population of the country, especially in those things 
which affect their earnings and their living? 

Mr. President, here are our great railroad systems 
covered under the American protective system. The na- 
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tional interests require that the commerce of the country 
shall be afforded adequate transportation facilities, and 
therefore the Government must deal generously with the 
railroads, it was said. It must legislate under its powers to 
regulate and control interstate commerce, and it must 
stretch those powers to the limit in order to help the rail- 
roads out of the predicament in which they found them- 
selves at the close of the war, not only the healthy roads 
but the weak roads. It must help them all, it was said. 

The powers of the interstate commerce clause were de- 
clared to be broad enough to enable the Government to 
regulate that part of commerce, but when it comes to regulat- 
ing that commerce which grows out of the production of the 
industry of agriculture so as to protect half of the popula- 
tion of the country from the disastrous results of foreign 
competition directly brought home to them, opponents of 
the bill allege it has no power and that clause does not ap- 
ply, for that power, it is said, is only intended for the rail- 
roads and for public utilities and the like, just as it is im- 
pliedly contended the tariff was only intended for the man- 
ufacturing industries of the country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
is right. The Constitution does not discriminate against 
different classes of commerce. It makes no exception in 
favor of public utilities and railroads. It applies to all the 
commerce of all the people. Why, at the time that pro- 
Vision was written in the Constitution of the United States, 
there was no commerce in the country at all except that of 
agriculture. If the founders did not intend that that clause 
should apply to agriculture, then they were framing a con- 
stitution which was to be applicable to a condition which 
they dreamed might develop in the long years of the cen- 
turies to come, but not to deal with conditions which then 
existed. The argument of the Senator from Iowa as to the 
constitutionality of the measure is to my mind conclusive. 

But what did Congress do with reference to the rail- 
roads? Congress provided that in order to help the rail- 
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roads we would create a commission and authorize it 
grant to them the privilege of raising their rates within t 
rule of reason up to a basis of levy which would pern 
them to make five and a fraction per cent net profit. Cor 
gress would tax all the American people on their freigl 
and on their personal transportation enough to enable th 
railroads to make that measure of profit upon their inves’ 
ment. There are not many farmers within the category ¢ 
this bill who are making 2 per cent or [even] 1 per cent n 
upon their capital investment. In fact, the most of ther 
make nothing upon their capital investment. If they eg 
break even they think they have done well. I have seen 
letter written a few days ago by the governor of my Stat 
a great farmer, a great manufacturer, a great banker, ; 
great statesman, a level-headed man, an all-around goo 
man, in which he said that before 1920 one-half of his in 
come—and his income is quite a large one, because he is” 
wealthy man—was derived from his extensive farming op 
erations. ‘‘Since that time,’’ he said in this letter, ‘‘I hay 
not had a dollar of net income from that source.’’ 

But we have a law which allows the railroads to tax 
people to that extent. Not only that, but it goes a step fur 
ther. It provides that the Government shall recapture one 
half of all the excess that any prosperous road makes ove 
the limit allowed it under the law. Recapture it for whe 
purpose, Mr. President? In order that it may be covere 
[sic] into the Treasury of the United States? In order the 
it may be returned to the shippers who paid it? No; bu 
recaptured for the distinct and sole purpose of giving it 
giving it to the weak roads in the country. 

Mr. Surpesteap. And, in that case, they do not call it 
tax. 

Mr. Stumons. No; they do not call itatax. But if 
is not a tax then this proposed equalization fee is not a ta 
This railroad tax is levied upon and paid directly by th 
people. The people who pay the excess taxes to the Gov 
ernment do not get them back. That excess goes to 
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weak roads. The case is absolutely analogous to the one 
under discussion. The farmer is deeply interested. These 
heavy freight charges are one of the causes of his bad 
plight today, and that applies to every farmer as well as 
to those included in the bill. He is overburdened with the 
taxes levied by the Government upon him for the benefit of 
the railroads, 5 per cent to help the prosperous and the 
strong railroads, and then the recapture part of the balance 
to help the weak roads. And yet we say the Government can 
not do that same thing here, or what is tantamount to it, to 
help the weak, struggling, helpless class of farmers who 
are covered under this bill and whose prices in American 
markets as well as the foreign markets are today upon the 
low level of a starvation basis. 

Mr. President, we all know that the doors of legislation 
have been wide open to organized capital. It has only had 
to ask, and it was granted privileges, bounties, and 
largesses. In all of these years of legislating away the 
birthright of the people, to question the economic sound- 
ness of anything backed by organized capital has been re- 
garded as evidence of heresy or mental unsoundness. 

The doors of legislation have not been alike open to un- 
organized agriculture, the toiling millions of husky, sweaty, 
upstanding, home-loving nation builders, upon whose pro- 
duction rests our huge fabric of mills, factories, towns, and 
cities and their perennial crop of millionaires and billion- 
aires. 

It is true that from time to time to soothe and quiet 
them they have been accorded some more or less quack 
nostrum, but so far as legislation to foster and stimulate 
their industry, to protect them against the disadvantages 
and burdens laid upon them by discriminatory privileges 
and favors accorded other industries and to secure for the 
products of their labor a just and fair parity in the markets 
of the country is concerned, the doors of legislation have 
been not only closed but locked and barred against them. 

Practically whatever the railroads, the capitalists, or 
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industrialists or labor have demanded, they have got iz 
full measure, and sometimes to overflowing. Questions of 
economic unsoundness or even legal inhibitions have been 
brushed aside or shrewdly circumvented. The tariff rates 
demanded by the industrialists have been accorded, despite 
their manifest economic unsoundness, tried not only by the 
test proclaimed by every leading authority of the protee- 
tionist faith but by the Republican platform definition of 
just and economically sound tax legislation. Not only this 
but the legal barriers to make these economically unsound 
rates fully effective in price fixing and production control 
have been by administration and construction so far nulli 
fied that they have ceased to be a serious handicap or 
stumbling block to their schemes of mergers, consolidations, 
and understandings, arrived at and entered into for the 
purpose of controlling production and fixing prices. 

The Vicr-Presipent. The time of the Senator from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McNatry. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from North Carolina may have an exten- 
sion of time to conclude his argument. 

The Vicr-Presiwent. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Stmmons. Mr. President, at the beginning of this 
session of Congress a very different situation, a very dif- 
ferent atmosphere, seemed to prevail about the two 
branches of the Congress from that which now obtains with 
reference to the matter of farm legislation. 

The evidence presented by the farmer as to his griev- 
ances and the effect of the wrongs which he claimed were 
being done to him, putting him in this unequal condition in 
the race of life as compared with other occupations, had 
been so conclusively demonstrated to the satisfaction of all 
of the people of this great country that action was taken 
when the two great political parties met in national con- 
vention in 1924. This is not a recent condition but it runs 
back into the years. Those great conventions were com- 
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posed of representatives selected by the two major political 
parties in every State and congressional district of the 
Union and those delegates lived among the people for whom 
they spoke. What was done in those two conventions—the 
Democratic National Convention and the Republican Na- 
tional Convention? They acknowledged, Mr. President, by 
implication all the contentions of the farmer; they admitted 
he was entitled to relief; and those conventions expressly 
instructed the men who might be elected by either party in 
the ensuing election to proceed specifically upon the theory 
of helping the farmer in a way that would be effective. The 
farmer’s complaint was, ‘‘What you have done for me has 
been ineffective,’’ and he demanded effective relief. The 
present administration, both in its executive and legislative 
branches, because of its success in that election, under the 
principles announced by the Republican convention, was 
instructed to cooperate in the application of such remedies 
as would effectually, if it were within the range of the 
powers of the Government under the Constitution, afford 
the relief which the farmers demanded. 

What that relief was, how radical it had to be in order 
to accomplish the purpose, was known to every intelligent 
member of those two great conventions. When Congress 
met only a few months ago we found the representatives of 
the great farm organizations and associations and also in- 
dividual farmers in force knocking at the doors of this 
body and at the doors of the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, demanding that those pledges should be carried out 
and that legislation should be enacted to accomplish the 
purpose. Did anybody tell them then they had no cause of 
complaint? Did anybody say to them then, ‘‘Your troubles 
are not serious; all you require is a little palliative legisla- 
tion, some pink-pill nostrums, a little advice from the Agri- 
cultural Department as to the best methods of cultivating 
your crops and as to the most advanced and approved 
methods of distributing your crops; that is all you need.”’ 
Did anybody say that to them then? It is being said to 
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them now, but it was not said to them then. What was sai 
to them? With one voice from those on the other side 
with one voice from those on this side, the farmers we 
told, ‘‘The trouble is you will not agree among yourselves 
get together, agree upon what you want, come here and tel 
us, and we will take action if we find we have the power t 
act.’’ 
For weeks and months the representatives of those or 
ganizations labored to frame legislation which would affore 
them the desired relief. I wish to say here, Mr. President 
that the representatives of those organizations included 
men of the finest trained talent, expert talent, specialisti 
talent, that this country affords. They were men of broad 
comprehensive understanding of the questions involved 
who were able to analyze every aspect of the situation anc 
to appraise it as well as the experts of any industry of this 
country could solve its economic and financial problems. 
They labored together in the spirit of brotherhood, 
earnestly seeking a method to relieve the troubles of 
farmer, and finally they settled upon a method. The meas 
ure they proposed came to Congress and was sent to 
committee. It finally got into the Senate, as it got into 
House. It was the one sole solitary measure of all 
nostrums proposed which the representatives of 
farmers said would have the effect of remedying the evi 
of which they complain and put the farmers upon a parity 
with other industry. They said, ‘‘Our problem is only 
problem of withdrawing a surplus when it is unneeded. If 
involves at most the employment of about $250,000,000. We 
want the Government to furnish that amount to help us with- 
draw this surplus. That is what we want you to do. If the 
Government will do that, it will bring about a condition i 
this country under which we can sell our products at least 
in America at the domestic price. That is the relief we are 
asking for; that is the relief this measure will give us. It 
will require $250,000,000 to inaugurate the plan, but all we 
are asking is that the Government will lend us that amount 
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of money, which will be repaid to the Government; at least, 
the Government will have the commodities to be purchased 
by the $250,000,000 as security for the amount it may lend.’’ 

Mr. Suiesteap. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Stumons. I will yield to the Senator in a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. President, a mere bagatelle is asked from the Gov- 
ernment. The Government has given millions and hun- 
dreds of millions to the railroads. It knew that the secur- 
ity was not good in many cases; it knew that it was going 
to lose millions and hundreds of millions of dollars by the 
action taken, but nevertheless it was taken. The farmers 
wish to borrow $250,000,000 from the Government, but be- 
cause, peradventure, there is a possibility or the dream of 
a possibility that the Government may lose a few dollars 
of that money we are told that the plan is unsound and that 
the Government can not afford to do it. 

I asserted that the Government can even afford to give 
the American farmers $500,000,000 to accomplish the pur- 
pose desired, and it would be the best investment the Gov- 
ernment ever made, if it should accomplish the result which 
it is confidently believed this bill will do. The mere increase 
in the purchasing power of agriculture annually would more 
than compensate for any loss upon the basis of a sinking 
fund and amortization, if the Government should put its 
money out on that basis. 

Mr. President, it struck me as passing strange that 
under such a situation this vigorous opposition should have 
developed upon the floor of the Senate and House, and it 
suggested to me to inquire into the sources of this newly 
fabricated theory of unsoundness and of possible financial 
loss to the Government. What was the source of this op- 
position which sprang into being all at once when every- 
thing was so harmonious, unanimous, and promising a short 
time theretofore? 

Mr. President, that there is a well-organized and con- 
certed opposition to this bill at this time is beyond cavil; 
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that it embraces the strongest political, financial, and ir 
dustrial factors is beyond question. Behind this oppositio 
are arrayed the great industrial forces of the country, rey 
resented by manufacturing industries, aided by ce 
great interests of organized capitalism. That is a broa¢ 
statement, Mr. President. Unless I could have found 
reason for their opposition, | would have repudiated it ¢ 
incredible; but the reason is not difficult to find. If ther 
was ever any doubt about this concerted opposition, if ther 
was any doubt about the crux of the opposition, that doub 
has been removed. 

A distinguished representative of the administration 
the head of one of the great departments of the Geverr 
ment, the acknowledged captain of the hosts of industria 
ism and of capitalism and of all that aggregation that have 
had their profits unjustly swollen into the thousands ane 
millions and into the billions, is their leader and recognized 
spokesman. He has written a letter, and in that letter, i 
I may be permitted to use a double-slang expression, he has 
‘“spilled the beans’’ and ‘‘let the cat out of the bag.’’ 

Why, Mr. President, is Mr. Mellon against this measure 
and why are the men for whom he speaks against it? Why? 
The reason he gives is that it will increase the cost of livi 
in the United States if you permit this segment of agricul- 
ture to put itself upon the basis of American prices and ge 
the benefit of the privileges that others are enjoying. 
says it will increase the cost of living! Why, I am aston- 
ished that he or the industrialists of this country shoulé 
have the effrontery to make that argument in the face o} 
the fact of their enjoying for nearly a hundred years th 
exclusive privilege of taxing all the people of this country 
for the purpose of increasing their profits, and taxing them 
in such a way that under the system as developed today 
they are every year abstracting from the people of the 
United States from two to four billions of dollars, and 
that extent are increasing the cost of living of every man 
woman, and child under the flag. 
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Such an argument as that would have been incredible 
as coming from this source, and I should not have believed 
they would advance it, except that I know, Mr. President, 
that this element of our population, having enjoyed special 
privileges so long, having dominated governmental affairs 
so long, have grown more or less arrogant. They have be- 
come obsessed with a feeling of superiority, not only indi- 
vidually but in their fancied right to demand favors of the 
Government. They probably have by some curious logic 
come to the conclusion that they alone, under the Constitu- 
tion or under the principle of divine right which they seem 
to invoke for themselves, have the right to increase the cost 
of living in America by increasing their profits ; that nobody 
else, and especially no poor fellow who labors in the field, 
in the dirt of the soil, and digs a living out of the earth with 
his hands and his sweat, has any right to increase the cost 
of living. It is his business, they seem to believe, to furnish 
as cheaply as possible the things that are necessary to a 
living in order that the crown princes of commercialism 
may increase their profits. 

Mr. Mayrrevp. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Stumons. I hope the Senator will not ask me to 
yield until I get through with this branch of the discussion. 
I will yield when I finish it. 

Mr. President, that is not the real reason which prompts 
this opposition. The controlling reason lies deeper. It is 
far more appalling in its consequences. The letter of Mr. 
Mellon was a clarion call to the hosts of special privileges 
in this country to rally to the flag and save from threatened 
destruction the protective system, out of which they have 
made their fat profits. Mr. Mellon’s appeal is to them for 
that purpose. If this legislation shall be enacted, what will 
happen? It is a mere entering wedge, let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota, who was about to 
interrupt me a few minutes ago, to a demand all along the 
line that the tariff, whether it be one imposed by the Dem- 
ocratic Party or the Republican Party, shall apply equally 
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to the raw materials of the factory and to the raw material 
of food products in this country. When you attack 
right of the manufacturer to free raw materials, when yor 
propose to increase in any way whatsoever the cost of hi 
labor, you go right to the fundamentals of the system, a 
he understands it, as he interprets it, as it operates for him 
and without free raw materials for manufactured products 
and free raw materials for food products the manufacturers 
of the United States would today have to get along, eve 
under the Republican Party, with rates of tariff that 
should say would be only one-third as high as those which 
have prevailed. 

But what is the demand, Mr. President? This bill start 
it. It is a demand that if we are going to have a genera 
protective system in this country, that it should apply to all 
people and to all industries in equal and fair proportions 
where it may apply; and in cases where it may not apply 
then some other remedy probably should be adopted. They 
contend that is a fair principle. They say that any system 
of taxation or any law, of whatsoever kind or character it 
may be, which treats one class of the people more favorably 
than another class, which applies to one class of indus 
and does not apply to another class of industry—any legis- 
lation, especially legislation granting privilege, is in viola- 
tion at least of the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution 
of the United States and the spirit of justice throughout the 
world. 

The present discrimination in their favor is what these 
special interests consider to be in peril, Mr. President, an d 
they are right. I do not say that this bill will destroy the 
protective system. I say that it will tend to put everybody 
who is producing upon a parity; at least, that is its theory, 
and its purpose; and the manufacturer knows as well as 
anybody else knows the truth of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Robinson], my desk-mate here, 
and the leader of the Democratic Party in this body, said 
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the other day. ‘‘A privilege,’’ said he, ‘‘granted to every- 
body alike ceases to be a privilege.’’ 

That is the thought that rankles in the mind of the in- 
dustrialist captains standing behind Mr. Mellon and the 
opposition to this bill. If you grant agriculture equal priv- 
ilege, inevitably that would lead to a great reduction in the 
value of the privilege granted to Mr. Mellon’s group; and 
then everybody in this country would buy and sell upon an 
equal basis. Everybody would be prosperous, whether the 
scale of prices was high or whether it was low. That is 
what Mr. Mellon and his group do not want. Their special 
privilege is what this bill imperils. That is what Mr. Mel- 
lon means, though he dared not say it. That is the source, 
that is the inspiration, that is the thing that gives body and 
impulse to the movement against this legislation, and jeop- 
ardizes it—those people who do not want everybody put 
upon the same basis of privilege, because that would do 
away with much of the benefit of their privilege. 

Mr. President, is the Senate going to kill this measure? 
I suppose so. I have never known since I have been here, 
except in one or two instances, such concentration as now 
of the powerful forces represented by Mr. Mellon in his op- 
position to this bill, who have dominated this Government 
during so much of the past, who are absolutely in the saddle 
today, riding rough-shod over the rights of the people, dic- 
tating to the administration in all its branches, constituting 
a power in government and in administration such as we 
have never before witnessed in the United States, and such 
as has never before occurred in any other country in the 
world having a republican form of government. I suppose 
they will be able to bring pressure to bear and to apply 
methods that will be sufficient to encompass the defeat of 
this measure. y 

Mr. President, this bill may be killed, and it may be 
buried, as it was represented as being in a cartoon which 
appeared in the Washington Evening Star a few days ago, 
with high-hat representatives of the big interests dancing 
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around and saying, ‘‘Thanks to Andy!’’ It may be tha 
these ‘‘thanks to Andy’’ will materialize in its temporary 
defeat and its present death and burial; but, Mr. Presiden 
like the Master, it will rise from the grave again investe 
with spiritual power, backed by forces of fact and of logi 
and experience, which will make it infinitely more powerfu 
infinitely better able to meet and combat all the forces o 
industrialism and capitalism, than it is today. 
You have your bloc here. You laugh at it, yet you dread 
it. It is like the sword of Damocles hanging over your 
heads day and night. The bloc’s power has been growing. 
But kill this bill, Mr. President, and it will not be long be- 
fore that bloc, together with its sympathizers who do not 
belong to it, will be able to put through this legislation with. 
out asking the permission of those who here stand by th 
administration and Mr. Mellon, and the cohorts whom he 
has called to battle. 
When that time comes Mr. Mellon may sound the toesin 
of danger and alarm as loudly and as vociferously as he 
pleases, but in this Capitol there will be men who will know 
their duty, who will know their obligations to humanity, 
who will know the principles of right and wrong, who will 
know the basis of the American Constitution and the Dee- 
laration of Independence, who will know that by a violation 
of the Constitution nearly one-half of the population of thi 
country have been largely pauperized, paralyzed, and 
duced to a condition of economic helplessness. They will 
know it, and inspired with the awful duties and responsibi 
ities resting upon them they will meet the enemies of the 
principle underlying this measure and put them to rout. — 
Kill this bill, let me say to the hosts of industrialists who 
are now fighting it—kill it and it is certain that the dange 
which you now fear will come. It is certain that the priv- 
ileges which you now enjoy will be given to the farmer in 
respect of his food products and his raw materials as well 
as they are now given to you. They not only will be put 
upon an equal level in the matter of governmental aid, 
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thereby making your privileges so much less valuable, but 
the exactions which that privilege authorizes to be levied 
and collected out of the toiling millions of consumers in the 
United States will come down to a just basis, whether the 
theory of protection of the Republican Party is in force or 
whether the theory of the Democratic Party with reference 
to the tariff is in effect. ... 


I would not, Mr. President, ask the indulgence of the 
Senate to submit a single remark in reply to the Senator 
from Virginia [ Mr. Glass] if he had not in the course of his 
discussion misrepresented some things that I have said— 
not intentionally, of course—and misrepresented my posi- 
tion with reference to certain vital features of this bill. 

The Senator referred to some observations which I made 
on a former occasion with reference to the tobacco crop of 
this country. In that discussion I did say that leaf tobacco 
was not exported. 

I intended to have added a qualifying statement, but it 
seems in the hurry of extemporaneous debate I did not, and 
the Senator from Virginia very kindly in reply to what I 
had said called my attention to that observation. So, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, which followed immediately 
after the colloquy with the Senator from Virginia, I said 
in effect that if I had made the statement in the broad terms 
stated by the Senator I would qualify it, as I meant to say 
leaf tobacco was not exported in sufficient quantities to put 
domestic tobacco upon the world level so as seriously to 
affect or to control the domestic price. I added also that if 
I had stated otherwise, I would correct the Record in that 
respect, and I did correct it before the speech was pub- 
lished. Mr. President, I was absolutely correct in the state- 
ment as qualified, which I then made, notwithstanding the 
labored effort of the Senator from Virginia to confute it. 

Tobacco is a very important crop in my State; it is a 
very great crop in the South. It is true that in recent years 
the South has enjoyed a greater prosperity than has the 
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Middle West. Partly because of the fairly remuneratiy 
prices we have received from our tobacco, which we grow | 
large quantities and of fine quality, indeed largely for thi 
reason, we are in better condition than our Western neigh 
bors. Why have tobacco prices been relatively so remuner 
ative and satisfactory? Chiefly because that crop is not, 
except in very rare instances, produced in excess of 
world’s demand for it. 

We produce cotton in great quantity in the South, two- 
thirds of the total amount produced in the world; we alway 
export a large proportion of it, never less than one-half, 
sometimes much more; but if our exportations, added to 
foreign production, do not exceed the foreign demand; the 
is to say, unless our exportations, added to the productior 
elsewhere, overstocks the foreign market the price is upon 
a stabilized basis here and abroad. It is not the fact 
we export in a given year a large amount of cotton—we 
always do that—that reduces the domestic price to the for- 
eign level, but it is the fact that in some years we produce 
and export largely in excess of the amount the world de- 
mands of us, and it is in this excess above the world de- 
mand, which we call the ‘‘unneeded surplus,’’ overstocking 
the markets to which we send it, with which this bill deals, 
and it is this overstocking of these markets that reduces 
price of cotton in those years to the level of the world price. 

So with reference to tobacco. So long as our expo 
tions do not exceed the world’s demand they do not affect 
the price of tobacco in this country. Tobacco in the United 
States remains upon the level of prices which obtain in the 
United States despite the amount exported. There is as te 
the price of tobacco as compared with cotton this broad dis- 
tinction: Practically all tobacco, whether purchased for de 
mestic or foreign use, is sold and purchased in the United 
States almost exclusively at public auction upon the tobacco 
warehouse floor. Upon that auction floor, in competition, 
the buyers, through their representatives, meet in open com. 
petition—the buyer for the American manufacturer and the 
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buyer for the foreign manufacturer bidding against each 
other, and each individual pile is knocked off to the highest 
bidder, whether he be the representative of a foreign or a 
domestic manufacturer. So that with reference to tobacco 
the price is fixed in America, and will continue to be fixed 
in America until we produce tobacco largely in excess of the 
world’s demand... . 

The Senator contends that this bill is an oppressive tax 
upon the entire farming industry of the United States for 
the benefit of the few people who are mentioned in the bill. 
Mr. President, I have stated before and I wish now to re- 
peat that I do not contend, and the proponents of this meas- 
ure do not contend, that all agricultural products produced 
in this country are upon a basis of nonprosperity. I con- 
cede that a considerable part of the products in agriculture 


- —not in value, but in variety— .. . in the United States 


are today measurably prosperous, some of them probably 
highly prosperous, because they are getting the benefit of 
the high protective tariff, which the Senator knows and we 
all know has advanced the prices of the products to which 
it applies effectively to high levels, notably wool, because 
we do not produce much more than half we consume; sugar 
for the same reason; likewise flax, butter, and so forth. 

The dairyman, about whom the Senator complains so 
bitterly, and whose prospectively oppressed condition as a 
result of this measure he describes so lucidly, has been rea- 
sonably prosperous. He has been enjoying these high 
American prices because the dairymen, whose spokesman 
the Senator is, have tariff protection of pretty much every 
article that they produce; in addition, many of these agri- 
cultural articles are not produced in excess of the domestic 
demand, or if produced in such excess are exported in such 
small quantities as do not seriously or materially affect or 
control the domestic price. Their different and better sit- 
uation ought to be easily apparent to everybody. 

The provisions of this bill extend only to the product of 
farmers who, by reason of their exportable surpluses, have 
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had the prices of their products in this country fixed by 
low level of prices that obtain abroad—prices that we ha 
heard characterized here from time out of mind as pau 
prices. 

The Senator contends that we are in this bill proposing 
to tax all the products of agriculture and of manufacture i 
order to give those producers mentioned in the bill the re- 
lief which they demand. The Senator is mistaken, or he 
does not understand the bill. The bill simply provides for 
the withdrawal from the market temporarily—not perma- 
nently, but temporarily—of the unneeded, excess surplus 
of the products specified and to feed it out to this country 
and abroad as the market is in condition to receive it at a 
fair price. . 

Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia now says that 
this bill is for the purpose of fixing prices, how high he does 
not know, for the purpose of imposing taxes, how great he 
does not know. The Senator, I fear, has not read the bill, 
or if he has read it he must have done so before it was 
amended and before the objectionable features to which 
many of us on this side objected were stricken from the bill, 
otherwise he would not say that. The bill as it is now pre- 
sented is free of the features he denounces. There is not a 
line or a provision in this bill that authorizes the fixing of | 
any price. 

There is not a line in this bill that authorizes the im- 
position of any tax that the general public will have to pay. 
The price from the market will be the price that obtains in 
the domestic market at that time. Nobody will fix it. No- 
body will put it on stilts. Whoever purchases the surplus, 
whether the board or a corporation created by the board, 
will purchase it at the prices that obtain in this market. 
Therefore there is no price fixing. 

What the Senator refers to as a tax, is, I presume, the 
equalization fee. If the Senator from Virginia had meas- 
ured his observations with reference to the provisions of 
this bill with that discretion which ordinarily governs his 
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speech, he would not have said that that was a tax against 
all the people of this country, or a!l other agricultural prod- 
ucts, because if it is a tax at all—and I think the word 
‘‘tax’’ in this connection is a misnomer—it is imposed only 
upon and collected only out of those farmers who... 
[grow] the products that are mentioned in this bill and 
whose surplus is to be withdrawn. 

Not one cent of this so-called tax is collected out of a 
dairy farmer, in whom the Senator from Virginia is so 
much interested, or out of the apple growers, in whom he is 
so much interested, or out of those who produce the other 
erops to which he referred so eloquently. Every penny of 
it is collected out of the products of the farmers whose 
products are specified in this bill. 

If the Senator meant to say that the revolving fund of 
$250,000,000 was a tax, he was inaccurate, except in the 
sense that money to be loaned by the Federal Government 
will have been collected by it by taxation. The Senator 
says the amount advanced may run into billions. He is 
mistaken. The amount of that fund is definitely fixed and 
limited by the express terms of the bill. It is confined to the 
sum of $250,000,000. 

It is proposed in this bill that the Government shall give 
this fund out of the Treasury to the farmers whose products 
are mentioned in this bill? No, Mr. President; the proposi- 
tion is that the Government shall loan this fund. Loan it 
how? Loan it upon security. If it is cotton, then the Gov- 
ernment, which will buy $75,000,000 worth of cotton for the 
purpose of withdrawing it from the market and stabilizing 
the price of that great product, will have that cotton in its 
possession, and it will be security for every dollar loaned. 
If the purpose of this legislation is consummated, the cotton 
which the Government buys at the domestic price of cotton 
ean be sold upon the market at a profit. 

That is the theory of the bill, that the cotton shall be 
held until there is a scarcity in world demand, by reason of 
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which the price of cotton will go up after it is purchas 
by the Government, and if that purpose is accomplish 
then the Government will have the security of which it oa 
dispose at a profit. Is there anything radical in that? — 

If the money is loaned to that class of farmers mei 
tioned in the bill upon the equalization basis, the bill pre 
vides that the equalization fee shall be sufficiently large t 
recoup the Government for any possible loss it may sustai 
in loaning them that money. So that instead of it being 
tax imposed upon all the people of this country, or all th 
agricultural classes not included, it is nothing but a loan bi 
the Government, secured and backed by the hypotheeatio 
of security much better than the security which was taker 
for some of the loans the Government has made to help th 
railroads out of their difficulties and from which in son 
instances it sustained losses. | 

If the Senator thinks that the position I have taken her 
with reference to this matter, in my earnest desire to prt 
tect the farmers of this country without hurting anybody, i 
inconsistent with the position I have taken heretofore wit! 
reference to the tariff, he is badly mistaken. 

In 1912 I had one of the hottest senatorial prima 
contests ever waged in the United States against a sitting 
Senator. I had participated in the debates in the Senat 
upon the Canadian reciprocity treaty, which was acted upol 
something like a year before my contest. In that contes 
over the Canadian treaty only three Democrats votet 
against the resolution of ratification, and only one Dem 
ocrat spoke against it. I was one of the three Democrat 
who voted against it, and I was the one Democrat who spok 
against it. Because I recognized the fact that this side ¢ 
the Chamber was practically a unit against me I made | 
most carefully prepared speech. 

When I delivered that speech, I was heckled on this floor 
by certain leading Democratic Senators. But I did not sur 
render. I voted against it. I was proud of it [my stand] an 
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have never regretted it. Upon the treaty and amendments, 
I cast nineteen votes against the majority of my party. As 
it dealt almost wholly with tariff duties my position on the 
tariff was challenged. 

At once there arose in my State amongst certain Dem- 
ocrats an opposition to me because of these votes. The 
then Governor of the State of North Carolina, the late Hon. 
W. W. Kitchin, who had served many years in Congress be- 
fore he was elected governor, a very able man, and also the 
then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of my State, the 
late Hon. Walter Clark, entered the field against me, and we 
had a long and bitterly contested primary fight. After those 
two able adversaries of mine had been canvassing the State 
for months and months while I was here in Washington at- 
tending to my duties, Congress adjourned, and I went home 
and in the first speech I made, to a great audience in the city 
of Charlotte, I said [in substance] : 


I voted against the reciprocity treaty. I voted as has been 
charged against the balance of my party associates except two for 
19 times—on amendments and on the resolution—and I stand by 
every one of those votes. I am not running from my record then 
made or otherwise, but I am running upon that record, and it is 
upon my record on that question that I expect to be elected or 
defeated. 


TI sent tens of thousands of copies of that speech to my 
constituents. I said further: 


Upon the principle enunciated in that speech I stand. I voted 
against that treaty because it imposed high protective duties upon 
all the manufactured products of Canada imported into this coun- 
try, and put all agricultural products imported from Canada into 
this country upon the free list. Against that sort of inequality I 
am opposed. 


The result of that contest was that by a great majority 
over the combined vote of my two distinguished and pop- 
ular opponents, the Democrats of North Carolina renom- 
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inated me for the United States Senate for what was 1 
third term in this body. A 

The Senator appeals to the equality doctrine of Jeff ; 
son. 4 

I stand upon it. I say that it is just as sacred in a tari 
bill as it is in any other sort of bill, and there is a violatior 
of that principle in the fact that you have segregated her 
the industrial classes into one section and the agricultural 
and raw-material producing classes into another section, i 
that you have placed a high, exorbitant tariff upon the prod. 
ucts of the one, and you have placed most of the produets 
of the other upon the free list, and as a result of that, cer 
tain classes of farmers in the United States find that the 
prices of their products are fixed not upon the level tha 
obtains in this country, and on which they buy their neces 
sities, but upon the low level of prices that obtain abroad 
and I am willing to have the Government do whatever i 
may lawfully do to relieve that class from this grinding 
oppressive, and cruel inequality. | 

There is not a word about the tariff in this bill. This 
bill deals with surpluses, and only such surpluses as reduce 
the vroduct involved unon the markets of America to the 
level of the prices which obtain unon the markets abroad, 
and. eontemnoraneonsly with that, the farmer in that con- 
dition of ineauality is comnelled to enter the Americar 
market to hnv his sunvlies. the clothes for his children and 
his wife, furniture for his house. utensils for his kitchen, 
imvlements to prodnee his crops, at retail prices in the 
American market. bringing about the broad spread i 
prices in the ease of such a farmer between the foreign price 
of his product and the retail price of the things he buys in 
the domestic market. 

T say that that is an iniquity. I say that that is an out- 
rage, and when I advocate a measure here for the purpose 
of relieving the farmer from that condition by the simple 
process of withdrawing his unneeded surplus from the 
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market to be accomplished by the aid of his Government 
lending him $250,000,000, and taking his crop as security 
for that money—when I do that, I assert that I am follow- 
ing every principle of equality, and following every tenet, 
of the Democratic Party with reference to the tariff. 

When I do that, the Senator says I repudiate the tenets 
of the Democratic Party upon the tariff. Let me say to the 
Senator that in my opinion the reason the beneficiaries of 
the protective tariff are opposing this bill is because they 
think it is antagonistic to the protective tariff system. For 
that reason more than the thin pretext that it will increase 
living costs the industrial interests are here fighting it. Is 
there any doubt about it? Has not Mr. Mellon made it 
clear? Is not he the distinctive representative of privilege 
in the United States? Is not he the captain of privilege in 
this country? Is not he the center around which American 
capitalism and industrialism revolve? Mr. Mellon is op- 
posed to the bill, he said, because it will raise the cost of 
living. That is not the reason. Mr. Mellon is opposed to it, 
as I said on yesterday, because he knows that the bill is 
antagonistic to the protection bounties which his colleagues 
in special tariff favors now enjoy. He knows it is the 
entering wedge into the ultimate downfall or radical mod- 
ification of that system, neither of which he wishes to see 
accomplished. 

We have some very pronounced protectionists on this 
side of the Chamber, acknowledged: protectionists. If they 
thought the bill was in the interest of protection they would 
be supporting it instead of opposing it. If the industrialists 
beneficiaries of special tariff privilege thought the bill was 
in favor of the principle of protection and not against it, 
they would not be rallying their forces and bringing the 
powerful, almost irresistible, influence which they exercise 
in the United States to bear upon the Congress to consum- 
mate its defeat. 

Mr. President, the tariff law, such as it is, is written in 
the statute books of the country. Itis going to remain there 
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as it is now written, I imagine, as long as the Republica 
Party remains in power in the Nation. I can not change it 
If a Democratic tariff were in force we would legislate with 
reference to that. If a Republican tariff is in force as it is 
we must legislate with reference to that, or not legislate at 
all if it affects the question at any angle or to any extent. 
But I hope this bill will pass and that its passage will 
measurably place the farmers up to the level of those who 
enjoy the high prices of the domestic market, and [give 
them] .. . equality in price of their products with other oe- 
cupations. If that end is accomplished by this legislation and 
legislation to follow it, the privileges which the manufac. 
turers now exclusively enjoy through the tariff will ceas 
to be a privilege, because the benefits of the system w 
have been extended to all the balance of the population. 

Extend a privilege, I do not care how valuable it is, te 
everybody, and it ceases to be a privilege; I hope that con 
dition may arrive, because then we will be in a condition me 
frame a tariff measure based upon sound economic prin. 
ciples, based upon equality of treatment to all the American 
people, a tariff which will be just and wise and in keepin 
with the theory of tariffs which I have always advocated. I 
yield to no man upon that question; but I want to say to th 
Senator from Virginia, borrowing that striking simile of 
the great Commoner, which he quoted in his very able 
speech, that not with my support at least shall he press 
down this crown of thorns upon the great struggling masses 
of the country who follow the oldest and most indispensable 
of all callings—that of agriculture—not with my consent 
shall he crucify them upon the cross of exclusive protectior 
by forcing them to sell the fruits of their toil upon the basis 
of European pauper prices and buy upon the level of Ame 
ican retail and protective-tariff prices. .. . 
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VI 
GOVERNOR SMITH’S CANDIDACY? 


May 28, 1928. 


Mr. Presipent, I very much dislike to engage in this dis- 
cussion. I do not mean in any way to impeach the integrity 
or the veracity of any person who testified before the com- 
mittee or of the two members of the investigating committee 
on campaign contributions who went to North Carolina. 
They were there only one day; they heard the testimony of 
certain people. I do not say that those gentlemen did not 
testify to the truth with regard to their personal knowledge 
of campaign receipts and expenditures; but I do say that 
the people of North Carolina, if I am not altogether misled 
by the information that I have received, are under the im- 
pression that vast sums of money are being expended in 
North Carolina for the purpose of organizing the Smith 
campaign. 

I have been connected with campaigns in North Carolina 
and I know that the plan of organization which they have 
inaugurated in North Carolina can not be carried out in 
that State without a large sum of money. One gentleman, 
who asked to be permitted to testify before that committee, 
said that the plan of organization which my friend and col- 
league put in the Record and which it was understood had 
been imported from Tammany Hall, was the plan which I 
applied when I was a candidate for the Senate against the 
late Governor Kitchin in 1912, a statement which was false 
upon its face, because in 1912 when I ran against Governor 
Kitchin, I ran in a senatorial primary, and the precinct and 
the county conventions and the State convention had noth- 
ing to do with that result. 

1 Congressional Record, 70 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 9544-9547. 
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To say that I had organized a plan of that sort in mj 
campaign is absolutely ridiculous, because I was elected o: 
defeated in the primary election held to determine whether 
Governor Kitchin or Chief Justice Clark or myself should 
be elected to the Senate, and I got 25,000 or 30,000 votes 
more than both of them together. 

If the committee which investigated the Teapot Dome 
scandal had been satisfied with the statement of Mr. Fall, 
and the statement of Mr. McLean with reference to how Mr. 
Fall got that $100,000, and had stopped there, we never 
would have had an exposure of the corrupt methods by 
which the Government was deprived of this great naval re. 
serve deposit of oil. But the great Senator from Montan: 
[Mr. Walsh] was not willing to accept those statements. 
He preferred to trace down the lead that was given him 
He had ample time. He went to Florida. He examined Me 
Lean under oath, and McLean exploded the whole schem 
which Fall had manufactured for the purpose of excusing his 
bribery. An investigation to bring out the facts in the ea 
of North Carolina can not be made in one day, and it can 
not be determined by the result of the testimony of a fe 
people who are called there. It might require weeks to do 
it, and you would have to follow up leads that you might 
get. ; 
I am not impugning the testimony of any of those gentle- 
men; I have nothing to say against what they testified; e 
cept that fellow who testified to the manifest falsehood with 
reference to my plan of organization in the senatorial pri 
mary held between Mr. Kitchin and myself, but I do say 
that there is a conviction in the minds of the voters of No 
Carolina that large sums of money are being expended 
down in North Carolina for the purpose of bringing about 
packed conventions, packed precinct conventions, and a 
packed State convention. I assert this without fear of con- 
tradiction. That is the objective of the present plan of 
organization that has been inaugurated there. 

The people in North Carolina asked that the executive 
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committee permit them to vote. Confronted with this 
powerful, all-embracing organization that went down to the 
precincts and up to the county conventions and the State 
convention, they asked that the people be allowed to have 
a primary on the same day on which the State primary was 
held to determine who should be the preference of that State 
for the Presidency. 

In the last legislature they repealed the presidential 
primary, but they let the rest of the State and county pri- 
mary remain. That primary is to be held on the second day 
of June; and the people asked the executive committee of 
that State to permit them to hold at that time a primary 
vote to determine how the majority of the people of the 
State stood with reference to the nomination of candidates 
for the Presidency. They were refused that privilege; they 
were denied that privilege, because if the individual voters 
in North Carolina were permitted to register their views 
and their wishes as to who should be their nominee, Alfred 
EK. Smith would not get one-fourth of them. 

That opportunity for an expression of the will of the 
people on this matter has been suppressed. It was sup- 
pressed by the State executive committee. A large part of 
the votes of the executive committee were proxy votes. The 
Smith men had been previously tipped off that this meeting 
was going to be called; and they got the proxies and voted 
the proxies against the right of the people of North Caro- 
lina to express their will upon this question in a primary. 

But, Mr. President, the action does not leave us without 
a remedy in North Carolina. The precinct conventions are 
yet to meet. In those meetings the people can assemble. 
I am somewhat apprehensive about getting out the full vote, 
because those precinct meetings have no function now ex- 
cept to appoint delegates to the county conventions. All 
the State officers and all the county officers, from constable 
up to governor, are to be elected in the primary. The pre- 
cinct conventions, therefore, have no functions to perform 
except simply to appoint delegates to the county conven- 
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tions ; and with that limited power the people have not here- 
tofore been disposed to attend these meetings. | 
But this year, we hope, in the interest of the rule of the 
majority, in the interest of a fair expression of the opinion 
of the people of North Carolina on this question—this vital 
question, affecting, in my judgment, the life of the Dem- 
ocratic Party—I hope we will be able to get them to come to 
the polls next Saturday when the precinct meetings are to 
be held. If they do go out to the polls, there will be regi 
tered against Alfred E. Smith a vote of 4 or 5 to 1. 
I mention now that during the 12 years that I was chair- 
man of the executive committee I never did anything to 
thwart the will of the people. 
Mr. President, this is a Republic. This is a Federal 
Government. The people still have the right to name their 
officials. A well-laid plan has been in operation since 
convention of 1924 on the part of the Smith following in 
North Carolina to arrange it so that the voice of the people 
would be suppressed. They are continuing to carry ow 
that program as far as they can. In my judgment, how- 
ever, they will not succeed. There will be an uprising 
against it. There will be an expression of the vote of 
people, because the people of North Carolina do not stand 
for the things that Alfred E. Smith stands for. They stand 
against the things that Al Smith is known to stand for. He 
is not known to stand for anything except his record as 
Governor of the State of New York and his connection with 
Tammany Hall with its affiliated alliance with Wall Street. 
Upon the other great national questions we have not heard 
from him. Upon immigration, restricted or unrestricted, 
we have not heard from him. Upon the tariff we have not 
heard from him. Upon the agricultural situation we have © 
not heard from him. Upon none of the fundamental issues 
of Jeffersonian Democracy have we heard from him. 
His followers would not let us hear from him until we © 
have nominated him. If we nominate him, we must take the - 
‘‘pig in the poke’’; and if we do nominate him, Mr. Pres- 
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ident, what will we get? We will tie to the neck of Democ- 
racy in this country Tammany Hall, with all of its terrify- 
ing record of corruption in the past, with all it has stood for 
from the days of Tweed and Croker and Murphy up to the 
present time—a veritable body of death—and then nom- 
inate a man about whose position we know nothing, who has 
had no connection with politics in America, whose vision 
has been confined to the things of New York, who never went 
to the South until he went down there for the purpose of 
inaugurating a campaign with a view to securing his own 
election, and possibly to crush me—crush me, Mr. Pres- 
ident! How can 15 per cent of the votes of North Carolina 
crush a man who is standing with 85 per cent of the people 
of the State solidly behind him? 

Mr. Smith can not do it, with all the cunning of Tam- 
many Hall and New York politics. That was his first visit 
to the South. He never had been there before. He knows 
nothing about it. His publicity organs now say that he 
must not be hamstrung with a Vice-President who stands 
for prohibition, because it would interfere with his scheme 
to run a campaign upon the wet issue, to be elected by the 
united wet vote of the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party; that he must not be hampered and hamstrung by the 
nomination of a Southern Democrat as his associate! 

Mr. President, the Southern Democrats are not anxious 
to be his associates on that ticket. I know of no Southern 
man of outstanding ability who will consent to run on that 
ticket as Vice-President. 

What does Mr. Smith know about national politics? Has 
anybody ever heard any utterance from him on national 
questions? Tammany leaders have never been interested in 
America. Their vision is confined to local affairs in New 
York City. All we know is that the New York World, his 
chief champion, says that if he is nominated the main issue 
will be ‘‘wet or dry.’’ Upon that he will stand or fall. Upon 
that he will be elected or defeated. The other great issues 
which Jeffersonian Democracy presents to the country, the 
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great questions which divide the two major parties of 
country with reference to finance and economy, and every 
other conceivable thing that connects itself with polities— 
they are to be thrown into the background. If we attempt 
to discuss the scandals that grew out of the Harding admin- 
istration, the prostitution of justice by Daugherty, the rob- 
bery of the poor, decrepit veterans of the World War tk y 
Forbes, the bribery of Fall—if we attempt to discuss all 
those things, the answer will be, ‘‘Look at Tammany’’ 
Tammany! That is the answer. 

If we undertake to discuss any of the major questions 
relating to the differences between the major parties in this 
country we will have the same answer; the only question 
raised by the candidacy of Al Smith te the question of 
whether we shall again have barrooms and liquor or have 
prohibition in this country. . ‘ 

I want to say to the Banates now that I have been ap 
proached by some of the best friends I have and asked not 
to speak of these things against Smith, especially not to 
expose his connection with Tammany Hall and Tammany 
Hall’s connection with this campaign. I have said to them, 
‘‘So far as that is concerned, it is far better that the Dem- 
ocratic Party of this country should know what Smith 
stands for, should know his environment and his connee- 
tions in New York, before he is nominated, rather than have 
the story reserved to be told by the Republicans after he is 
nominated.”’ 

I said to them that the metropolitan newspapers of this 
country—illustrating with the Washington Post and the 
Washington Star, both strong Republican papers—in every 
issue of their papers of this morning, under the . . . [sig- 
nature] of a man named Fox, whom I have heard denounced 
in the most bitter terms upon this floor, are boosting 
Smith’s campaign—boosting it more than they are Hoover’s 
campaign. I want to ask the Senator, before he completes” 
his speech, to tell the country why it is that the Republican 
metropolitan papers of the country, including those pub- 
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lished in the city of Washington, have been exhibiting so 
much anxiety about the nomination of Alfred BE. Smith. 

When I have been approached about this matter I have 
said that we have not elected a Democrat to the Presidency 
since the war who was not an anti-Tammany man. The 
country nominated Tilden because he stood like a rock wall 
against the methods of Tammany. The phrase in that day, 
‘We love him because of the enemies he has made,’’ had 
reference to Tilden’s antagonism to Tammany Hall. 
Grover Cleveland was anathema to Tammany Hall. Wilson 
fought Tammany Hall at the time he was a candidate, and 
he fought it during his whole administration; and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury fought Tammany Hall likewise. 

Every Democrat that we have nominated since the war 
has been an anti-Tammanyite. When in the convention of 
1912 Champ Clark had polled ... more votes than are 
now credited to Smith, both pledged and claimed, William 
Jennings Bryan, the great tribune of the people, arose and 
exposed to that convention the fact that Tammany Hall and 
a like organization in Chicago were standing behind the 
candidacy of Mr. Clark. His house of cards tumbled and 
he was repudiated, and Wilson, an antagonist of Tammany 
Hall, was nominated. 

Now, if anybody wants to know anything about Tam- 
many Hall let him read a recent book just off the press, 
written by Mr. M. R. Werner, entitled ‘‘Tammany Hall.”’ 
In that book Alfred E. Smith plays a conspicuous part in 
one of the most disgraceful episodes in the history of Amer- 
ican Government. Read that book and ponder before being 
swept away with Smith. 

I say I make these statements now rather than later 
against the advice of friends, because I believe it is my duty 
to the party to put the people on notice before this man is 
nominated, because I know that as soon as he is nominated 
the Republican papers which are now boosting him, which 
are now vaunting him, which are now praising him for his 
great virtues, with their magazines filled with derogatory 
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matter will open fire, will put all the power that lies in the 
great Republican propaganda agencies of the country upon 
his trail, and will expose every one of his derelictions and 
every one of the acts of his life that discredit him. It is 
better to know in advance before we nominate him than to 
wait until after he is nominated. The Republican press is” 
already preparing slogans for their onslaught. One of them 
I am told is to be, ‘‘Shall we Tammanyize the White 
House?’’ 

May Task every .. . [literate] man and woman to read 
and reflect on the letter by former Senator Robert L. Owen, 
as written on this subject and which appears on pages 9830 
and 9831 of the Congressional Record of May 22, 1928? 

Now, so far as my position is concerned, I have had 
friends come to me and ask me to restrain my opposition — 
or rather to refrain and be silent, because they said that 
‘‘Smith is sure to be nominated; he is a certain winner; he 
is a great vote getter,’’ notwithstanding the fact that he has 
never been able to carry four counties of the sixty-odd 
counties in the State of New York outside of New York City, 
‘“and will be certain to be elected.”’ 

I have answered that he would not be certain to be 
elected, that he was the weakest candidate in my judgment 
that we could nominate, that the Republican press would 
literally obliterate him if we nominated him, would literally 
crush and destroy him if we nominated him; that the mate- 
rial exists and is in their hands and ready to be exploded 
the minute he is declared the Democratic nominee. 

I have said that this is a conviction with me. I am con- 
scientiously of the opinion that his nomination would mean 
the ruin of the Democratic Party in my State, the disruption 
of the Democratic Party in many States in the South. It 
would create a condition of chaos in the Democratic Party 
throughout the country from which we would not recover in 
25 years. His nomination would entail the loss of Con- © 
gressmen in my State, and loss of Senators and Congress- 
men in many other States. He is not supported by del- 
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egates from a single State that can be relied on to cast 
Democratic electoral votes. 

[have said that, grateful as I am to the people of North 
Carolina for the honors they have conferred upon me—and 
they have showered on me honors for 40 years and never 
denied anything that I have asked of them—grateful as I 
am to them for this, and shall be to the end of my life, I 
would rather be stripped of all, stripped of my earthly pos- 
sessions, if they will but leave me the home in which I was 
born, the home of my ancestors since the Revolutionary 
War, than to see this man Smith nominated. I pity the 
weak man who can not assert his convictions in times like 
these, because of his fear of some possible danger to his 
political fortunes. I would rather give it all up and end it 
and retire to the quiet and the peace of a little country home 
than to retain it by the sacrifice of my honest and conscien- 
tious convictions upon public questions. 

I conscientiously believe it to be my duty to the people 
who have for nearly 30 years honored me with a seat in this 
Chamber, and have made me one of the national committee- 
men of my party, to warn them against the appalling dis- 
aster which I think now menaces that party, both in the 
State and in the country at large. 

I believe it to be my duty to stand for, and demand in 
behalf of the people I represent, a free and untrammeled 
opportunity to express their will with reference to the 
presidential nomination. 

I have so far discharged and shall continue to discharge 
my duty as I see it, without fear, and regardless of con- 
sequences to myself. 
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I 
THE SIMMONS-MEWBORNE CORRESPONDENCE? 


Raleigh, N. C., July 27, 1898. 


J. M. Mewborne, 
Superintendent of Penitentiary, Raleigh, N. C. 


Sir: 

On the 14th day of July I addressed you a letter hereto attached 
marked ‘‘A.’’ On the 16th day of July I addressed you a letter 
hereto attached marked ‘‘B.’’ On the 20th of July I addressed you 
a letter hereto attached, marked ‘‘C.’’ On the 21 of July I ad- 
dressed to Claudius Dockery, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Diree- 
tors of the Penitentiary, a letter hereto attached, marked ‘‘D.’’ On 
the 14th of July I addressed to John R. Smith, Esq., Commissioner 
of Agriculture, a letter hereto attached marked ‘‘E.’’ To the 
communications addressed to you I have received no answer, but 
there is published in today’s Raleigh Post an open letter dated July 
25, addressed to me and signed by you. The public knows the 
contents of this letter and it is not necessary that I should repro- 
duce it here. 

A little after noon today, I received through the mails a letter 
signed by Mr. Dockery dated July 25 and hereto attached, marked 
‘*f.’’? T have received no answer whatever to the letter addressed 
to Mr. Smith. 

It is well known in North Carolina that we have just entered 
upon a campaign in which the management of our State affairs by © 
the present administration will be largely discussed, and that the 
question will be presented to the people to be decided at the election 
in November, whether they will continue the control of the present — 
Fusion government in North Carolina. Under these circumstances — 
I deemed it due to the voters of the State, to whose interest, judg- 
ment, and patriotism the party of which I am chairman proposes 
to appeal, that they should be put in possession of the full facts 


1 Raleigh News and Observer, July 28, 1898; The North Carolina Democratic 
Hand Book (Raleigh, 1898), pp. 98-104. 
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concerning the management of their affairs by the present State 
Government, to the end that they may wisely and fairly decide 
whether the interest and honor of the State required [sic] that 
their public affairs hereafter be conducted by a different political 
party. 

In order that this work in which the people are so much in- 
terested should be thoroughly and fairly executed, I secured the 
services of Hon. T. J. Jarvis, former Governor and United States 
Senator, and of Captain S. A. Ashe, long a leading journalist of this 
State and a man of high character, to prepare a hand book giving 
an accurate statement of all the facts concerning these matters. 

Early after Governor Russell was inducted into office he ap- 
pointed John R. Smith Superintendent of the Penitentiary and you 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Soon thereafter rumors of mis- 
_management and misappropriation of the property of the Peniten- 
tiary under Mr. Smith’s management became rife throughout the 
State. It was stated in the press and from mouth to mouth, that 
the Governor had determined to remove Mr. Smith from the office 
of Superintendent because of incompetency, mismanagement, and 
corruption. 

Sometime last winter the public was startled by the information 
that for the reasons above stated the Governor, acting through the 
Board of Directors, had removed Mr. Smith as Superintendent and 
caused him to be put in charge of the Agricultural Department, 
thus transferring a man found unfit by reason of moral and mental 
delinquencies to manage convicts, to the control of that institution 
which most closely touches the interests of the predominant ele- 
ment of the population, the farmer. It was also stated in the news- 
papers and not denied. that the Governor had stated to a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Agriculture, in a personal inter- 
view with him, as reason for the removal of Smith from the position 
of Sunerintendent of the Penitentiary. that under him the Peniten- 
tiary management was not only squandering but actually stealing 
the property of the State. It was likewise charged that this director 
stated in a meeting of the Board of Agriculture that the Governor 
had stated to him, as his reason for transferring Mr. Smith from the 
Penitentiary to the Agricultural Department, that under his man- 
agement of the Penitentiary the property of the State was being 
squandered and stolen. 

The law requires the Superintendent of the Penitentiary, an- 
nually on the 31st of December of each year, to file under oath an 
inventory of the assets of that institution, and requires the Board 
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of Directors to make an annual report of the affairs of the Penitenti 
ary to the Governor. a 

It was ascertained upon inquiry that no report or inventory fa 
the year 1897, such as the law requires should be made, was ae 
cessible to the public. In view of these facts and the summary re 
moval of Mr. Smith under the imputations aforesaid, I thought, 
and still think, that the public would be interested in knowing, and 
had the right to know, the facts concerning the management of this 
institution during the year, of which no report could be obtained. 

Therefore, as it was intended that the hand book which Gov- 
ernor Jarvis and Captain Ashe were preparing should diseuss thes 
matters, as well as the facts connected with the management of 
Penitentiary by yourself, in the interest of fairness in giving 
people information upon these subjects, these distinguished an¢ 
honorable gentlemen did not wish to act upon rumors and newspa- 
per statements, and requested me to address the communications 
hereto attached, asking for the information and facts therein 
quested, as a basis of their discussion of these subjects. 


not be promptly given, and in a way that gentlemen usually 
duct their correspondence. : 

It was not thought by them, or myself, that if the information 
was given it would show a state of affairs to the advantage of the 
present administration; but no State officer had ever before eo 
cealed from the public the reports and records of his office, because 
they might militate against the party to which he belonged, aul it 
was therefore believed you would, as a matter of duty and deceney, 
supply the information. 

It has generally been supposed that every taxpayer of the State 
has a right to see the records of all public offices, and to ask and 
receive, without being insulted, information concerning the man- 
agement by the officer of his office. 

As a representative of a great party which polled in the last elee- 
tion 145,000 votes, constituting two-thirds of the taxpayers of 
the State, I did not think it would be impudence or effrontery to 
ask you in their name, and as their representative, for this informa- 
tion. ; 

It has been an old . . . tradition in North Carolina that publie 
officers are public servants. I did not know that since the advent 
of you and Governor Russell the time-honored rule had been re- 
versed and the people had become the servants of the office-holders. 

I was old-fogyish enough to suppose that in your official capacity — 
you were the servant of the people, and that both law and custom — 
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forbade you from hiding and concealing from the public your official 
acts and those of your immediate predecessor. 

Shortly after my several letters were sent and delivered, the 
Board of Directors of the Penitentiary met in Raleigh, and I am 
informed that at their several sessions [they] hotly debated whether 
I should be given the information asked. A member who insisted 
that, as a citizen and taxpayer, I was entitled to the information, 
was, so I am told, fiercely reproached by you. Having failed to 
reach any agreement on this all-important question in open meet- 
ing, your Board did what was never before done in North Carolina, 
to-wit: Convened in what you were pleased to call executive ses- 
sion, for the purpose of further considering this subject. When 
the Board rose from this secret meeting, I am informed that news- 
paper reporters and inquirers were told that the meeting was an 
executive session, and its proceedings, therefore, secret. I do not 
know, and the people do not know, what transpired in this secret 
meeting; but I am reliably informed that after the meeting Mr. 
Dockery, the Chairman, said the Board would have preferred I 
had not asked for the information, but I would get an answer which 
would make me sorry that I had requested it. 

I presume that the Board decided in this secret meeting that 
your party could not afford to let the people know the real facts 
concerning the management of the Penitentiary by the present ad- 
ministration, and it was determined to try and befog the issue, 
and that as a result you refused the information requested, and in- 
stead of the courteous reply which I reasonably expected, you de- 
cided upon the infamous and slanderous attack upon me, which 
this morning was published in the Raleigh Post. 

Your party shall not, by this low and dirty device, befog the 
issue or escape exposure. 

I shall continue to use every avenue open to me to lay bare be- 
fore the people of North Carolina the facts concerning the dis- 
reputable management of the Penitentiary, and all other depart- 
ments of the State government, by the present diseredited and dis- 
graceful administration. 

It will be observed, by reference to the section of the law quoted 
in my letter to Mr. Dockery, that two things are required. One, 
an inventory to be made by the Superintendent, under oath, and 
the other a report by the Board itself. It will appear from my 
letter to Mr. Dockery that I asked for both a copy of the report 
and a copy of the inventory. I especially requested a copy of the 
report, because it is more comprehensive. 

Mr. Dockery, in his letter to me, only promises a copy of the 
inventory, which he speaks of as the report of the Superintendent. 
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It is apparent from Mr. Dockery’s letter that he is hi 
doubtful whether I will ever get this report or inventory, for 
only says he believes it will be in the hands of the Governor i 
short while. He does not say that he knows it will be in the han 
of the Governor at all. 

It will be remembered that the law requires that this sworn i 
ventory must be filed on December 31st. 

It is said, and generally accepted, that the Governor wrote ¢ 
dictated your cowardly assault upon me and the Democratic Party 
Certain it is, it was sent out directly from the Executive office, an 
is in the coarse and vulgar style that characterizes all that er 
anates from him. Every line in it shows that it came from a viciou 
mind. There is not a statement in it, personal to myself, or abi 
my course in politics, which in any way reflects upon my person 
integrity or the integrity of any political methods with which I hay 
heretofore been connected, that is not a wilful and premeditate 
lie, without any foundation in fact, and made by you and yor 
abettors for the purpose of raising a fog behind which you hop 
to retreat from the position in which you have placed yourself b: 
fore the public, by declining to come to an account with the peopl 


mismanaged since the 1st of January, 1897; and... [the asser 
tions] are indisputable evidence of your irritation at me for pre 
senting the simple request. I denounce the statements made i 
your letter, personal to myself, as emanations of a vile heart, 
void of any restraint of conscience, and as the impotent vapori 
of a miserable liar. 

There has grown up in North Carolina during the last few yee 
a horde, of which you are one, who seek, by detraction and defama- 
tion of their betters, to deceive and mislead the people, and 
for themselves positions which they are notoriously unfit to hold 

The time has come when these miserable slanderers and hypo- 
erites will not only be exposed, but fittingly denounced and pillorie 
before an outraged publie. F. M. Smrmons. 


Raleigh, N. C., July 25, 1898. 

F. M. Simmons, Esq., 
Chairman State Democratic Executive Committee, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Sir: 

Your various letters, written from the Democratic headquar- 
ters, and signed by you as chairman of the Democratic party, ask, 
or demand, a large mass of figures and schedules, all of which a 
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usually found in the printed reports of the superintendent of the 
State’s prison. When the time comes for me to make my report, 
according to law, I will make it by the direction of the law and not 
by the direction of the chairman of the Democratic party in North 
Carolina. From that, you or any other individual, can get the in- 
formation which you pretend to want. 

If the prison clerk had the time to make out the statement and 
gather up the figures, I would be perfectly willing that he should 
do so now, or at any other time, at the request of any citizen of the 
State, provided that citizen possessed the following qualifications: 

First: He must be a man of honor, who makes the request in 
good faith for the legitimate purpose of obtaining information, and 
not with the intention of obtaining figures for distortion, misrepre- 
sentation, and falsehood. 

Second: He must be a person who, when he comes to ask for re- 
turns to be made to him, will not be suspected on account of his 
past conduct of having the intention to falsify the returns, so as to 
make them the reverse of what they truly are. 

Third: I should prefer that the person making the request, if 
he be a politician, should be sincere in what he professes to be. For 
example, that he should not be standing on a Populist platform 
when everybody knows that he is a Clevelandite, and a gold-bug, 
and a monopolist. 

You are not the kind of man to ask an honest man for bona fide 
returns of facts and figures. It issimply wonderful that you should 
dare to even ask again for anybody to make returns to you. In 
1892, you, as chairman of the Democratic party, got the returns of 
the votes of the freemen of North Carolina. These returns of the 
Populist and Republican votes you had flung into the ditch and 
eaused your robber returning boards to refuse to count the votes 
that you did not like, and to count only those that were cast for 
you and your crowd. You must have some sort of notion that you 
not only have the right to question me, but are still commander-in- 
chief of the perjurers of the precincts and the robbers of the return- 
ing boards. You seem to forget that the people of North Carolina 
rose in honest indignation in 1894 and abolished you and your ras- 
eally returning boards, and gave to you your final discharge from 
the manipulation of votes and voters. 

But there is some information which you call for that I can 
give you without hiring an extra bookkeeper, and I shall proceed 
most cheerfully to do so. You want to know about the plantations 
operated by the Penitentiary, and the rent, or lease money, con- 
tracted to be paid by the State. 
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Well, there is a farm known as the Halifax Farm. It was lease 
from certain individuals under Democratic management, and i 
now costing the State for rent under the Democratic contract about 
$1,600 a year. A large amount was expended upon it in the wa 
of clearing and improvements. Most of it is a dangerous botton 
on the Roanoke which cannot be diked and on which crops cannot 
be safely planted. It never has been worth the rent, but it was 
saddled upon the State to be cleared and ditched, and for royal 
rents paid to the fortunate lessors. After it had been improved 
cleared up, and taken out of the wilderness and buildings put upon 
it by the State, General Matthew W. Ransom, of the county of 
Northampton, notified the Superintendent of the Penitentiary and 
the Governor of the State, that the Democratic board had taken 
the lease and paid out uncounted thousands of dollars in the wa 
of improvements and rents, and all this they had done on propert; 
to which they had no title; that the lease was void and worthless, 
because there was a mortgage on the property, and the mortgagees 
did not join in the lease, and the mortgage had been foreclosed, anc 
General Ransom, or his son, had become the purchaser of the farm 
at the mortgage sale. And, after the State had improved and 
rescued it from the wilderness, it turned out that it had belonged 
to General Ransom or his son. Of course the State ought not to 
complain about anything of this sort, because we should submit to 
anything for the sake of ‘‘good government.’’ 

And for the same reason complaint should not be made about 
the Anson Plantation. Your Democratic board (I do not mean 
your returning board but the Penitentiary board) made a contract 
for the lease of about 2,500 acres of wasteland, consisting of rocks, 
gullies, and overflow bottoms, some old turned-out fields, and 
considerable quantity of growing wood. It stood right thick. It was 
easy to cut; a man of your size and build, properly dealt with by 
the law and duly disciplined, could cut two or three cords a day, 
but while we can cut the wood, we cannot cut the railroads on the 
freight ; consequently when we are cutting wood, we are working 
for the railroads and thereby making a fusion with you and the 
other managers of the Democratic party and probably assisting to 
enlarge your campaign fund. This contract provides that the State 
may buy this property for about, as I remember it, $25,000, but 
contract made the State pay, and is now making the State pay, by 
way of rent, every year nearly 6 per cent on $40,000. I am in- 
formed, and I believe, that it was valued for taxation at some four 
or five thousand dollars when the State took hold of it. I am fur 
ther informed, and I fully believe, that it was not at that time 
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paying a net interest or income, at 6 per cent, on $5,000. These fig- 
ures may not be probably accurate, but since you are after infor- 
mation, suppose you search the tax list for the year 1895 and 1896, 
and suppose you get some statements or estimates, as to the net 
rents that it was paying in those years. I could get them, if I had 
the time. I suppose you have both the time and the campaign fund. 
It is the opinion of most farmers of Anson that this was another 
case of a Democratic job put upon the State for the sake of ‘‘good 
government.”’ 

Then again there was the Castle Hayne property. Your party 
had this property rented, or leased. Your party rented out the 
convicts to the North Carolina Phosphate Company, which had them 
digging for phosphate rock. Instead of collecting the money for 
the rent of the convicts, your crowd took the notes of the phosphate 
company. 

The individual stockholders of this phosphate company were 
reputed rich; they are so regarded now. You took the paper of 
the phosphate company without ever having obtained the endorse- 
ment or security of these rich stockholders, who were really getting 
the labor of. the convicts themselves. When the people dispensed 
with your ‘‘good government,’’ you dumped upon us some sixteen 
thousands of dollars of the worthless paper of this insolvent cor- 
poration. 

There are three other plantations on the Cape Fear that have 
been rented by the present management for the cultivation of rice. 
Two of these places were rented from Mr. Butters, one of them for 
$500 and the other for $350 a year. One of them was rented from 
Mr. Borden of the Navassa Guano Company for some $300 or $350. 
I am told that some slanderers have already circulated the report 
that Governor Russell owns these places, or had some interest in 
them. In this there is no truth. The Governor had no interest 
whatever in the properties. I am reliably informed that there are 
responsible parties who would be glad enough to take these three 
plantations from the State at an advance on the rent which the 
State is paying. Suppose you send out some of your heelers, and 
find somebody who will give us one-half or one-third of the rent 
which we are paying for the Halifax farm and the Anson farm. 

You want to know about the sales of cotton of the crop of 1897. 
It would give me pleasure to answer this or any other of your 
questions to any man who asked them in good faith and for an hon- 
est purpose, so far as I have the knowledge or means of acquiring 
it [sic]. I shall not trouble myself, however, or my bookkeeper, 
to answer you, but if you want to find out how much cotton was 
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sold from the crop of 1897 and what price it brought and whet . 
or not it brought its value, you can ask the men who bought a 
the men who handled it. ‘About 800 bales were sold by my pre 
ecessor to Mr. Arnold Borden of Goldsboro. This was from the 
Roanoke farms. About 270 bales were sold from the Anson 
before I came in. The purchasers were Wadesboro cotton buyer 
I sold about 1,400 bales to Barbee and Company of Raleigh, an 
600 bales to Barbee and Company and Johnson and Thompson, of 
Raleigh. The books of these gentlemen will show what they paic 
and they know about the quality and the value. They can tell you 
if they choose. The Penitentiary books also show all these transae- 
tions, all of which you will find embodied in my printed report ¢ 
the end of the present fiscal year. I am not aware that these data 
have ever been made public in advance of the printing of the 
port of the operations of the Penitentiary. ‘ 

Now since you have so much love and affection for the interroga- 
tion mark suppose you take a look at a few of them. As you are 
asking questions of me, I propose to ask you: 

What do you know about the six thousand dollars of Stanly 
county bonds, and the eight thousand dollars of Wilkes County 
bonds that were unloaded on the University of North Carolina, 
resulting in a loss of fourteen thousand dollars to the University 
and the taxpayers of the State? All men know that these bonds 
were worthless. Who sold them to Chapel Hill? The Richmoné 
and Danville Railroad Company (that is, the Southern Railway 
Company) are supposed to have gotten the bonds. They were 
sold to the University at about 88 or 90 cents. Did the money go 
to the original holders, the Richmond and Danville Railroad Com- 
pany? If not, who got it? Did anybody purchase them from the 
original holder? If so, who was it? And what was the price paid? 
This whole thing was done by the Democratic management in the 
days of ‘‘good government.’’ Our poor old University must strug 
gle on and stagger under the loss. Who put the loss upon hent 
Were they Fusionists? Now stand up and answer like aman. We 
they Fusionists ? ; 

You were chairman of the Democratic committee in 1892. How 
many votes did your party steal in the election of 1892? As 
the negro votes, you need not mention them in your schedule, tell 
us how many white men your party robbed of their suffrage that 
year? 

How many of your secret circulars did you circulate among the 
election rogues who held the ballot boxes in 1892? How many of 
your secret circulars have you got left over? The Populist and 
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Republican committees are running short of them. How many of 
them will you furnish for use as souvenirs in the present campaign ? 

What do you know about the oyster fraud cases? Were you 
one of the lawyers who tried to get these claims paid out of the 
State Treasury? If so, how much were you to get as your part of 
the swag? If you were one of the lawyers, who were the others, 
and how much were they to get? 

The Democratic convention of 1896 declared for Bryan and 
free silver. How many days before the assembling of the Demo- 
eratic convention was it when you, being a Cleveland office-holder 
at a four or five thousand dollar salary, printed in the Washington 
Post that North Carolina would certainly be for Cleveland and 
gold? 

One more question. You are now clamoring about white man’s 
government and negro rule. It has been time and time again pub- 
licly charged, that the Democrats of Craven county fused with a 
faction of the Republicans, and put out a coalition ticket along in 
the eighties, on which was the name of one or more negroes. How 
many of them were there? What were the names of those negroes? 
How many times did you vote for them? I should not have thought 
you would have done it. 

Another question. You went to Congress once from the Black 
District now represented by one George H. White, colored, whose 
majority over two candidates was 1,232. Did you get in by elec- 
tion or ciphering? 

One more question. If you succeed in defeating Bryan in 1900, 
do you expect to get your old office or a better one? Are you hoping 
for Ransom and Cleveland or Ransom and McKinley to do better 
by you next time? Vance is dead and can no longer hinder your 
confirmation. Yours truly, 


J. M. MEwsRorRNE. 


IT 
NEGRO OFFICE-HOLDERS IN NORTH CAROLINA! 


Honorable Jeter C. Pritchard, 
Marshall, N. C. 
Sir: 

I am informed that in your speeches and your statements to the 
President asking for Federal troops you deny that there is in any 
part of North Carolina negro rule or domination. 

1 Raleigh News and Observer, October 30, 1898. 
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Now I desire to ask you some questions and I insist that 
will answer them over your own signature. ’ 

Ist. Do you deny that there is a negro candidate running f 
Congress in the Second Congressional District, and that he is th 
regular Republican nominee? 

2nd. Do you deny that there is a negro candidate running for 
solicitor in the Second Judicial District and that he is the regular 
nominee of the Republican party ? 

3rd. Do you deny that there is a negro Collector of Customs 
the port of Wilmington; that there are from 15 to 25 negro post- 
masters in Eastern North Carolina, all of whom, both negro collector 
and postmasters, were appointed by President McKinley with yo 
approval and consent? 

4th. Do you deny that the negro COLONEL, James H. Young, 
was, until he resigned that position to accept the position of colonel 
of the Third Regiment of negro troops, a director of the White 
Blind Asylum, and that he was appointed to that position by Gov. 
ernor Russell ? 

5th. Do you deny that this same negro Colonel, James H. Young, 
was, until he resigned to accept the position aforesaid, fertilizer in- 
spector, with a big salary and with white men working under him, 
and that he was appointed to that position by the Fusion Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, at the instance of Governor Russell? 

6th. Do you deny that there is in the Fourth Collection District 
of North Carolina a general store-keeper and gauger, who is a ne- 
gro, and who was appointed by Mr, Carl Duncan, the Republican 
Collector of that District, and your appointee and political man- 
ager in the East? 

7th. Do you deny that the Register of Deeds of Craven County 
is a negro, and that he was elected by the Republicans of that 
county ? 

8th. Do you deny that the deputies of this negro Register of 
Deeds as well as three deputies of the Republican Sheriff, of that 
county are negroes? 

9th. Do you deny that the Register of Deeds of New Hanover 
County is a negro and that he was elected by the Republican party? 

10th. Do you deny that the present coroner of Craven County is 
a negro and that one of the members of the Board of county Com- 
missioners is a negro, and they both were elected by the Republi- 
can party? 

11th. Do you deny that there are scores of negro constables and 
deputy sheriffs in New Hanover, Craven, Halifax, Edgecombe, — 
Bertie, Warren, and a number of other Eastern counties, all of 
whom were elected by the Republican party? 
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12th. Do you deny that there are FORTY negro magistrates in 
the county of New Hanover, and that they were all either appointed 
by the Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Republican 
party ? 

13th. Do you deny that there are THIRTY-ONE negro mag- 
istrates in Edgecombe County, and that they were all either ap- 
pointed by the Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Repub- 
lican party? 

14th. Do you deny that there are SIXTEEN negro magistrates 
in Bertie County, and that they were all either appointed by the 
Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Republican party? 

15th. Do you deny that there are TWENTY-SEVEN negro 
magistrates in Craven County, and that they were all either ap- 
pointed by the Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Re- 
publican party ? 

16th. Do you deny that there are TWENTY-NINE negro mag- 
istrates in Halifax County, and that they were all either appointed 
by the Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Republican 
party? 

17th. Do you deny that there are SEVENTEEN negro magis- 
trates in Granville County, and that they were all either appointed 
by the Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Republican 
party ? 

18th. Do you deny that there are SEVEN negro magistrates in 
Caswell County, and that they were all either appointed by the 
Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Republican party ? 

19th. Do you deny that in various Eastern counties there are 
negro magistrates to the number of nearly THREE HUNDRED, in- 
cluding those above specified, and that they were all either ap- 
pointed by the Fusion Legislature of 1895, or elected by the Re- 
publican party? 

20th. Do you deny that until your party, within the last ten 
days, removed them from office, for political effect, there were 
FOURTEEN negro policemen in the city of Wilmington, all of 
whom were appointed by the Republican party? 

21st. Do you deny that one of the members of the Finance 
Committee of Wilmington is a negro appointed by the Republican 
party ? 

22nd. Do you deny that there are negro policemen and negro 
aldermen in the city of Newbern appointed by the Republican 
party ? 

23rd. Do you deny that under the gerrymander of the Fusion 
Legislature of 1895, although there is a white majority in the town 
of Greenville, your party so divided up the wards in that town that 
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the negroes have FOUR members of the Board of Aldermen, whil 
the white majority have only TWO? 
24th. Do you deny that there are THREE negroes running for 
the Legislature in Edgecombe County, all of whom were nominated 
by the Republican party, and have been endorsed by the Fusion 
Populists ? 
25th. Do you deny that there are TWO negroes running for the 
Legislature in Halifax County, both of whom were nominated by 
the Republican party, and have been endorsed by the Fusion Pop- 
ulists ? 
26th. Do you deny that there are two negroes running for 
the Legislature in Granville County, both of whom were nomi- 
nated by the Republican party, and have been endorsed by the 
Fusion Populists? 
27th. Do you deny that there is a negro running for the Legis- 
lature in Vance County, one in Craven County, one in Pasquotank 
County, one in Northampton County, one in Warren County, and in 
several other Eastern counties, who were nominated by the Repub- 
lican party, and have been endorsed by the Fusion Populists? 
28th. Do you deny that the Republican party has this year 
nominated in various counties in the East negroes for registers of 
deeds, treasurers, coroners, constables, county commissioners, and 
magistrates ? 
29th. Do you deny that there are upon the Republican ticket 
of the county of Craven, a negro for the Legislature, a negro for 
the Register of Deeds, a negro for Treasurer, a negro for Coroner, 
a negro for County Commissioner, and a negro for standard keeper, — 
all of whom were nominated by the Republican party and are its 
regular candidates, and that the white Republican candidates for 
sheriff and clerk in that county have promised the negroes that, if — 
elected, they will appoint negro deputies? 
30th. Do you deny that there are several hundred negro school — 
committeemen in North Carolina, appointed by the Republican — 
party and having authority over white as well as colored schools? 
Now what constitutes negro domination may be a question of 
opinion or taste. What the people want to know is not what con- 
stitutes negro domination, in your opinion, but your unequivocal 
statement of the facts with reference to negro office-holding in the 
East and negro candidates on the part of your party, so that they — 
may decide for themselves whether there is negro rule in Eastern 
Carolina. 
The Democratic people living, and the Democratic newspapers ~ 
published, in these localities where these offices are held and 
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candidates are running, have asserted and published, and I, as 
chairman of the Democratic party have asserted and published, 
and do now assert (either from personal knowledge, or from infor- 
mation obtained from thoroughly trustworthy and reliable sources 
duly verified), that negroes appointed or elected by the Republican 
party, now hold the offices these questions represent them as hold- 
ing, and that negroes, regularly nominated by the Republican 
party, are now candidates for the offices these questions represent 
them as being candidates to fill; and in view of the alleged state- 
ments, made as aforesaid by you, denying in general terms the fact 
of negro domination and negro office-holding in North Carolina, I 
eall upon you to specifically answer under your own signature, and 
upon your responsibility as a man and representative of the people 
in the United States Senate, the questions above propounded. Not 
one of them, but all of them. 

If you make denial of these questions, or any one of them, I ask 
that you will give the authority upon which you base that denial, 
and if you are not sufficiently informed of the facts to enable you 
to answer categorically, I ask that you will inform yourself. 

Now, I desire that you will answer me a few other questions, to- 
wit: 

First. If there were in Madison County, where you reside, as 
there now are in New Hanover County—40 negro magistrates, 14 
negro policemen, a score of negro constables, a negro register of 
deeds, with negro deputies, a negro collector of customs, with negro 
deputies; negro deputy sheriffs, negro aldermen, and negro finance 
committeemen, would you say, as a man of honor, that Madison was 
not negroized ? 

Second. If the Republican party in Madison County had nom- 
inated a negro for the Legislature, a negro for register of deeds, a 
negro for county treasurer, a negro for standard keeper, a negro 
for constable, a white man for sheriff who had promised to appoint 
none but negro deputies, a white man for clerk of the Superior 
Court who had promised to appoint a negro deputy clerk, as in Cra- 
ven County, would you advise the white people of Madison County 
to vote for that ticket ? 

Third. In Craven County there are 27 negro magistrates, 3 
negro deputy sheriffs, a negro register of deeds, a score of negro 
constables, and if the ticket nominated by the Republican party in 
that county is elected, there would be in that county after election, 
a negro member of the Legislature, a negro register of deeds with 
negro deputies, a negro coroner, a negro treasurer, a negro on the 
board of commissioners, all deputies in the sheriff’s office negroes— 
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and this ticket nominated by the Republican party in that 
will be elected, for out of a total vote of 4,300 in that county, 
are 2,800 negro voters. Now, if there were as many office-holdi 
negroes in the county of Madison as there will be in Craven County 
after election, would you say, as a man of honor, that Madison 
County did not have negro government? d 
Fourth. If this number of negroes holding office in the county 
does not constitute negro government in that county, will you please 
be kind enough to tell the people of North Carolina what number 
of negro office-holders you would consider necessary to constitute 
negro government in a county in North Carolina? 
Respectfully, 
F. M. Sumons. 


III 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH AS SENATOR-ELECT? 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, Raleigh, N. C., 
January 23, 1901. 


Honorable Members of the State Legislature, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It has been said, and truthfully said, I think, that the art of 
successful public speaking consists in saying what is necessary and 
appropriate, and no more. } 

This rule, if correct, is simple enough in itself; the difficulty 
arises in successfully applying and following it, and happy is the 
man who can do it. 

Whatever may be proper to be said on the occasion which has 
called me before you, there is one proposition about which I am 
sure we will agree, and that is that this is neither the time nor the 
occasion for the discussion of governmental measures or questions 
of party politics and policies. I will therefore be excused, I am 
sure, for refusing to talk war in the presence of Hannibal, or pol- 
ities or statesmanship in the presence of Talleyrand. 

You have just conferred a great and distinguished honor upon ~ 
one of your fellow-citizens, an honor accounted by many, if not by 
all, the greatest honor which a State can confer upon one of its — 
citizens; and you have invited that fortunate citizen to appear be- 
fore you that he may have an opportunity to express his gratitude 
to you and to the people, and give his solemn pledge of fidelity; © 
fidelity on the one hand to the State, its people and its laws, and 


1The Morning Post, Raleigh, January 24, 1901. 
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on the other hand to the general government, its Republican insti- 
tutions and our Christian civilization. 

In the whole course of a man’s life there comes to him but few 
occasions when it is proper and fit . . . in a public speech to speak 
almost exclusively of himself, his feelings, his emotions, his motives, 
his purposes, and his resolves. That occasion has come to me to- 
‘day. If I should attempt to epitomize and condense into a single 
sentence all that I want to say to you today, I would say: ‘“‘I want 
to express, but I have not the gift of language adequately to ex- 
press, my gratitude for the high honor that has been conferred upon 
me, and my earnest yearning wish to discharge truly and well the 
duties of the office to which you have elected me.”’ 

It has been said that of all the emotions of the human heart, that 
of gratitude is the most difficult to express in words. The consum- 
mate and all but universal genius of Shakespeare enabled that 
great master of the English tongue to express with precision and 
completeness almost every thought of the human mind, however 
subtle, and almost every emotion of the human heart, however sensi- 
tive and delicate. But neither the genius of Shakespeare nor that 
of any other mere man has ever yet been equal to the task of ade- 
quately expressing the feelings that move and swell and sway a 
heart filled to overflowing with gratitude. No being that ever 
walked the face of the earth, save the Master alone, could have done 
that, and it was not His to express gratitude to man, but to receive 
gratitude from men. All that a poor mortal situated as I am today 
ean do is to uncover and say simply: ‘‘I am grateful, sincerely, pro- 
foundly, unfeignedly grateful.’’ 

And so it has come to me, gentlemen of the Assembly, that I 
stand before you today, as since the sixth of November last I have 
stood before the Democratic hosts of North Carolina, with a heart 
full of appreciation and gratitude, and yet, by reason of the limita- 
tion of my language, helpless to convey to you the plenitude and 
power of that feeling. 

What you have done yesterday and today in the matter of elect- 
ing me to the United States Senate is but a ratification of the will 
of the people expressed at the polls; yet it was a necessary pro- 
ceeding, a necessary act to give validity and effectiveness to that 
will. We may nominate a Senator as we did in North Carolina last 
year by popular vote, but under our system he can be elected only 
by the Legislature. 

For the part which you have taken in elevating me to this great 
office, an office which for thirty years has been the acme, and which 
I greatly fear will for many years to come have to remain the 
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acme, of a Southern man’s ambition, I wish to make to you my 
cere acknowledgments, and as I cannot speak to the people 
thank them as I am speaking to you and thanking you, I en 
you when you go to your homes that you will convey to your con- 
stituents my profound acknowledgments. | 

I have said that human language is unequal adequately to ex- 
press the feelings of a grateful heart, but, while we cannot fully 
express this feeling in words, we can embody it, we ean express it, 
we can illustrate it in our acts and in our lives. . . . It is my most 
earnest desire, and fervently and reverently I pray the great good - 
Father to give me strength and courage and wisdom to so discharge 
the high duties and responsibilities of this office, that when my term — 
shall have expired and I shall have been retired to private life, the 
whole people of North Carolina, irrespective of party, will with 
one voice say: ‘‘By his strenuous efforts to serve and promote our 
interests and do his duty the man has at least shown his apprecia- 
tion of the confidence and trust we have reposed in him.’’ It is 
my equally earnest wish and prayer that if (per adventure) I shall 
be so unhappy as to fall below the just expectations of the people, 
they will ascribe my delinquency to no fault of mine, but to the 
limitations which nature has imposed upon my humble capabilities, 

Gentlemen of the Assembly, I do not regard a term in the United 
States Senate as implying six years of ease, leisure, and luxury. © 
To my mind, [and] according to my conception of duty... 
[it involves years] of work and watchfulness; six years of study 
that I may better understand and better advocate and defend the in- 
terest of the people; six years of work and watchfulness that I 
may better promote and advance that interest. If I understand my- 
self, if I know the impulses of my own heart from my earliest youth 
to this good day and hour, I have no higher ambition than to serve 
well and truly my country and my fellow men. 

The thing which oppresses me at this moment is a sincere diffi- 
dence in my ability to rise to the requirements of the great office 
to which you have elected me. I feel my own weakness and insuffi- 
ciency for its duties; I recognize my inexperience, I know of my in- 
adequate equipment, and so feeling and recognizing and knowing, 
I shall enter upon the duties of this office with a feeling of profound 
diffidence, but, thank God, with a feeling of hopefulness and trust 
—hopeful that by diligence and perseverance in study, in reflection, 
and in work, I may in due season, measurably at least, prepare my- 
self for these great duties . . . ; of trustfulness that, if after all is 
done I shall be so unfortunate as to fail to attain to this consumma- 
tion of my honest and strenuous efforts ..., I may at least win 
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the confidence and respect of a people who have honored me so 
highly, and whose respect and confidence I prize far above the 
pomp and circumstance of office and power... . 

Today, by the decree of the people and your gracious execution 
of that decree, the mantle which has fallen from the broad and 
puissant shoulders of Jarvis, Ransom, and Vance has been cast upon 
me. I do not deny that this great honor has filled my heart with 
joy, but I beg you to believe me when I tell you that it is a joy 
mixed with a recognizing sense of the weight of the responsibilities 
that it has brought to me... . 

I do not pretend to any superior virtue; I frankly confess I have 
my private ambitions, but I want now in conclusion to pledge to you 
and through you to the people in a most solemn manner that in the 
discharge of the duties of this office I will subordinate every con- 
sideration of personal comfort, personal aggrandizement, and per- 
sonal ambition to the high and sacred duties committed to my care. 
Reverently and humbly I ask strength from on high to enable 
me... to keep and perform this solemn covenant. 
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